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THE REMAINS OF THE ROMAN ISUBIUIH 

(wow AlJ>llOBClCT0H, DO£On<?BBIiniOX} TOEKIBIKB}} 

ILLUSTRATED, 



BY HENRY ECBOYD SMITH. 



ExtractM from Mm0m» of M« ^^bom Worh 

''F<>r m»ij jeats AldboroQgh hat &ttnu!ted tlie titention of the uitlqi 
from Stukdey and Drake vo Bntton. During the meeting of tlie ArchnolOj 
Institute nt York, in IMti, in auti(|mtiea formed a prominent part of the 1 
nefls of the congress. Bnt np to the present daj It does not appear that 
account of Aldborongh BemainB, exclnsiTO of that afTorided hj a smaU g 
hook, has been pnbtkbed. This laik remained for the zeal and enthTssiai 
Mr^ n. Ecroyd Smilh^ a. native of the county, to accomplish i that he has G3 
lably perfonzied his ardnoua undertaking this handeome rolnme will In 
cmduring tefitimonj. The plates, nearly forty id ntunber, are well txea 
eipecially tho»e of the colo^ired tessellated pavement^ which leare DOthk 
he desiro4"— Genlfcwan'i M<igatia^ Sept. 1853, 



" Wben wo esamitie this work, consiBting of thiny-nx plates, many of w 

are of coloured tessellated pa^ementa, with the email number of aubscribon 
are bound at onoe to give the auibor credit for great zeal and spirit, anc 
enthnsiflAtie devotion to hli tubject;, in publishing so handsome a volume 
price which we should think can never remunerate him for the outlay. W< 
reminded also that In ihiii^ country the law exacts a certain number of copi«j 
public libratiesT and that the Govemment never patronises such pnblicati 
which ai^ ofken very e^epenBive to the author, veiy limited in sale, aod at 
Aune time very uaeful to science^ Such an one if Mr» H« B. Smith's * Belli 
Isuriftn«/ The place and the curiotis collections he has so well illostrated ^ 
visited a few years apo by one of the archieological bodies professing to be ii 
tnted to effect what haa been and is usually done by individuals such as Mi 
E, Smith ; end it has been left for a single mdiTiduaV without fortune, 
without any resources but thoie vrhlch his emhuiia^m haa supplied, to aoc 
pliab what numbers and other adranUgea failed to do, 

*' Mr. Smith's book contains a good plan of Aldborough, with the 'Bxs 
ctrcumvaUation, the aitos of Roman buildings, &c. ; the beautiful tesiell 
pavements, including those published long since by Drake ; inscriptions, » 
paintings, architectural remains, coins, potter^-, omanieuts, and a variet; 



interestiiig objectt^ tvhic]^ cannot £ul to be of interest to the archteologist. The 
eoloored lithographs (bj Dean and CUyton) are partlcnlarly well executed." — 
lamdan WMlf jPfapcr, 8^ 1852. 



*' We are glad to meet with a book like the present, which, deroted as it is to 
the discoveries in one Roman town, gives a fair notion of what snch places were 
when this people inhabited them, and aids ns in contrasting them with similar 
towns abroad, or eyen with the native cities of the 'monarchs of the world,* 
shewing the gradual decadence in wealth and comfort of those who thus made 
the north their home, for we find small trace in England of the artistic treasures 
or luxurious refinement of ' Imperial Rome.' 

'* The Roman Isurium is the modem Aldborough, near Boroughbridge, York- 
shire. It was the metropolis of the Brigantes, one of the most numerous and 
powerful of the early British tribes, but became second to Eburacum (or York, 
from which it was seventeen mjJ^M distant) after the Roman occupancy. It was, 
however, always an important dty on the line of the Watling Street, and in 
direct communication with the north ; and the large quantity of antiquities dis- 
covered within its boundaries proves its sise and importance. We know of no 
other Roman town in England where so much may still be seen of Roman anti- 
quities. Within the boundary of the grounds of the Lord of the Manor, Andrew 
Lawson» there is still visible a noble piece of the wall of the Roman city, nearly 
ten feet in thickness and six in height, and the foundations of a range of houses 
ISO fyei in length. Some very fine tessellated fioors have been uncovered, and 
fragments of all kinds, articles of domestic use and personal ornament, coins, 
Ac, in abundance. The most successful plates in the volume are those devoted 
to the pavements, which are very truthful and beautiful. The author speaks 
very modestiy of his own labours, and we are not of the nature of those critics 
who would receive with a firown the earnest work of one who labours enthusias- 
tically, and with but a remote chance of a return of mere expenditure. Unaided 
by Qovemment or learned societies, it seems the fate of the practical archseolo- 
gist in Elngland to sacrifice his time and fortune to the cause, sometimes imper- 
feetiy for the want of such aid; and we therefore feel bound to receive with 
respect the additions to our knowledge firom such unselfish quarters, and to hope 
for a more enlarged and liberal view 4n high places* than we have hitherto 
seen. The author has in this instance done his work laboriously and earnestly, 
and he has abundantiy illustrated it with drawings, the wall-paintings and 
mosaics being both curious and beautifuL**— ^irt Jowmal, Oct. 6, 1853. 



JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, Soho Square, London ; 

OR 

H. ECROYD SMITH, Belle Vue, Claughton^ Birkenhead. 



Bjr tke torn Author, 

ROMAN-BRraSH PAVEMENTS, 

IX 

COLOUKED LITHOGRAPHY. 



^MVMW^^^>^V\ 



N08. 1, 2, 8.— Favements at Ituriutii, (Aldboron^ 'lorkthire), 7«. 6dL each. 
K08. 4 & 5.— Large and Small Bitto at Batas, (Leicettef), 16«. and 5$. each. 



^^^^»^I^^^^^M»^»N<»^»^»^X»^>^«^^»^»^^ 



The few remaining Sets of the above, including deflcriptire Letter-prets, are 
offered by the Publisher at Half Price, or 0ns Guinea for the Fine Plates, for 
which early application to hia address, BeUe Fae, CUmghton, Birkenhead^ is 
requested. 



''The plates are singularly faithful representations, and are richly coloured in 
imitation of the originals ; indeed, it is not too much to say that they are per- 
fectly equal to the far-fiuned works of Lysons, and not inferior in interest or 
beauty to those published by that eminent antiquary."— Arl Journal, 1960, p. 68. 

''The curiosity and harmonious effect of these remains can only be appre- 
ciated by actual inspection, or by the easier and cheaper mode of purchasing the 
plates, which are well executed from drawings by Mr. W. Bowman, and reflect 
also the highest credit on the spirited publisher, who in the illustrative text, 
brief though it be, exhibits all the chief requisites for a practical antiquary. A 
useful plan of Roman Aldborough, and sketches of architectural remains, accom- 
pany the plates."— Literary Gazette, 1850, p. 898. 

"The importance to manufacture, especially as connected with architecture, 
of the proper study of mosaic, is one that we feel most sensibly, and we must 
congratulate the public on their acquisition of these excellent ninstrations.'*— 
Athenamm, p. 1248. 

"Several very elegant Roman Tessellated Pavements found in Yorkshire 
have been recently engraved and published by Mr. Ecroyd Smith, who, although 
we believe walking in a comparatively humble path of lifSe, has devoted both 
time and money to illustrate the antiquities of his country.** — EtUnlmrgh Rsviem^ 
July, 1851. 



THE PAVEMENTS AT LEICESTER 

PLATES IV. & V. 

" The elaborate and beautify pavement of the Romano-British period, disco* 
vcred in 1830 a few yards west of the well-known fragment known as the Jewry 
Wall at Leicester, is admirably delineated in one of these plates* For elabora* 



tion and richnMi of design it is believed to be unequalled bj anj other ever 
discoTered in this conntry. It is so faithfoDj rendered in coloored lithography 
as to leave nothing to be wished, and cannot fail to be gratifying alike to the 
antiquary, the hiatorian, and the lorer of art With it is published a smaller 
payement, chiefly remarkable for its curiosity, and apparently representing Cupid 
aiming his darts at Diana, the goddess being accoptipanied by her favourite stag. 
Unlike the other, it is a very rude work of art 2fr. H. Ecroyd Smith, a cealoos 
but not rich country amateur, proposes to pul^sh a scries of the most remark- 
able pavements discovered in this country, many of which remain undclineated. 
He has shewn himself so admirably fitted for the task, that we hope he will be 
properly encouraged. In other countries the Government would aid such an en* 
terprise ; here, private patronage can only be depended on."— ilrt Jowmaij 1850. 

" We have received a most beautiful engraving of this remarkable relic of an- 
tiquity, and are now for the first time enabled to form a true idea of the beauty 
of the original — the darkness of the locality in which it is at present exhibited 
being such as in no small measure to disguise the ^^nvid colour and singular ele- 
gance of the several patterns into which the tessellio composing it are wrought 
The plate, which is intended to form one of a series publishing by Mr. H. Ecroyd 
Smith, has been executed with a minuteness and fidelity truly remarkable, and 
must, we should ho])e, command an extensive circulation among our local anti- 
quaries and lovers of art. After carefully inspecting it, we have not the least 
hesitation in asserting that the Roman pavement now sparingly visited, under a 
dim and artificial light, in Mr. WiUey's cellar, yields to none hitherto discovered 
in Britain, either in extent, elaborate execution, gracefulness of design, or har- 
mony of colour. That it should still be allowed to remain in its present position 
is a reflection upon the taste of Leicester, wliich we trust will before long be 
obyiated. In the mean time we strongly recommend a subscription to Mr. H. £. 
Smith's work to all who wish to see what the finest Roman pavement in Leices- 
ter really iB,**—Leuxster8hire Mercwry, Aug. 10, 1860. 

**The first of these plates illustrates one of the most beautifU pavements pre* 
served in this country. The design is as rich and gorgeous as it is chaste and 
classical It comprises nine octagonal compartments, enclosing quadrilateral 
and triangular figures, interlaced by a rich guillochc of various colours. The 
pavement appears to have been about twenty-four feet square, and was disco- 
vered in 1830, about one hundred yards north-west of the Roman wall called 
Jewry Wall, in excavating for the foundations of a cellar. The second plate is 
more curious than beautiful ; it is also from Leicester. It represents a group of 
three figures, one of which is a female ; the second, Cupid drawing his bow ; the 
third, a stag. The design may possibly have been intended to allude to the 
amours of Diana with Endymion. We hope the support Mr. Ecroyd Smith has 
received for his commendable exertions will warrant his continuing the series, 
and adding to it some of the specimens recently discovered at Cirencertcr and at 
other places, and perhaps some continental examples for comparison.**— Jovnui/ 
of the British Archaohgical Auociatianj 1860, p. 160. 
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1st May, 1856. Booth, John Billington, Preston. 
15th Dec, 185^. Bossi, Arthur, Paris. 

81st Sept., 1854. Bostock, Rev. H., M.A., Grammar school, Warrington. 
3rd Jan., 1856. *Bouch, Thomas, 1, Oldhall street, and New Brighton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Boult, Francis, Rumford place, and Devonshire road, 
Claughton. 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Boult, Joseph, North John street, and Parkfield road, 
Aigburth road. 
8th Dec, 1851. Bourne, Cornelius, Stalmine hall, Preston. 
15th April, 1858. *Bowers, Anthony, Vauxhall foundry. 

6th Dec, 1855. Bowes, John, Blue Coat School, Warrington. 
13th Nov.. 1851. Braokstone, R. H., Lyncombe hill, Bath. 
15th Dec, 1853. Bradbury, Charles, Salford crescent, Manchester. 
17th Dec, 1857. *Bradlev,'^ Thomas, Bold street, and 18, Kenyon terrace, 

Birkenhead. 
17th Dec, 1857. * Bradley, William Gibson. Bold street, and 18, Kenyon 
terrace, Birkenhead. 
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!23rd Not., 1848. "icBrakell, Thomas, 7, Cook street, and 28, Richmond 

terrace, Everton. 
30th Dec, 1854. Brent, Francis, Custom house, Southampton. 
0th March, 1854. *BRionT, Henry Arthur, B.A.,Sandheys, West Derby, 
and 1, North John street. 
3rd May, 1849. Brooke, Ifenry, Forest hill, Northwich. 
6th March, 1851. Brooke, Richard, jun., Norton priory, Runcorn. 
13th Sept, 1854. *Brounlie, Charles, 1», Tower chambers. 
4th Dec, 1856. Broughton, Frederick, Ulster railway, Belfast. 
6th Jan., 1853. *Brown, Rev. Hugh Stowell, 118, Chatham street. 
23rd Sept., 1854. Brown, John, F K.G.S., F.R.S. North. Autiq. Copen- 
hagen, 3, Newcastle f lace, Clerkenwell, London. 
15th April, 1858. Brown, Thomas, near Whitehaven. 
23rd Nov., 1848. ^Brown, William, M.P., 7, Chapel street, and Fenton's 

hotel, London. 
15ta March, 1855. *Browne, G. Mansfield, 15, South hill, Park road. 
15th April, 1H5H ':'Burgess, Adam, South John street. 
11th Sept., 1854. *Bdrke, William, 100, Grove street. 
17th Sept., 1854. Bumell, Rev. Samuel, M.A., Winwick, Warrington. 
Mayor La., 1853-4. Burrell, John Stamp, Lancaster. 

9th Dec, 1852. Bury. Edward, F.R.S. , Croft lodge, Ambleside. 
p. 15th Dec, 1853. *Buxton, David, M.R.S.L., Principal of the Liverpool 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, Oxford street 
2nd Nov., 1854. Buxton, Edward, Principal of the Cambrian Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, Swansea. 

C 

23rd Nov., 1848. *Caine, Nathaniel, 12, Dutton street. 
3rd Dec, 1857. *Calder, Rev. William, M.A., Fairfield, Liverpool. 
6th Dec, 1855. Calvert, F. Crace, F.C.S., M.R A. Turin, Royal Insti- 
tution, Manchester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Campbell, Rev. Augustus, M.A., The Vicarage, Child- 
wall, and 131, Duke street. 
18th Dec, 1856. *Campbell, Captain William, R.L.A., North Battery. 
4th April, 1850. CarZwZ^, T^ -feflrZ o/. Castle Howard, Northumberland. 
6th March, 1857. *Carr, Thomas, Lower Bebington, Cheshire. 
18th Dec, 1856. Cartwright, Samuel, Bushell place, Preston. 
6th Dec, 1849. *Casson, William, 39, Parliament street, and 8, Great 
George square. 
27th Sept., 1854. *Casey, George, Naylor street, and Walton. 
26th Sept., 1854. *Cauty, Henry John, 31, Norton street. 
8rd Dec, 1857. *Chadbum, Charles Henry, 71, Lord street, and Egre- 
mont, Birkenhead. 
16th April, 1858. *Chaloner, Thomas, 26, North John street, and College 

street South. 
14th Sept., 1854. *Chantrell, G. F., 150, Dale street. 
H. Sh. Chesh., 1855-6. Ch/tpman, John, Hill End, Mottram-in-Longdendale. 
21st May, 1857. Clieetham, John, M.P., Eastwood, Stalyhridge. 

Cheshire, the High Sheriff of. Viok-Prestdent, 
ex ojUcio. (George Fortcsoue Wilbraham, Esq., 
Delamere Lodge, Chesliire.) 
2nd June, 1853. Chester, The Lord Bishop of, The Palace, Chester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Clare, John Leigh, Richmond terrace, Breck road, and 
11, Exchange buildings. 
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2l8t May, 1857. *Clint, Francis A., 14, Dale street, and 2, Beech terrace. 
17tli Dec, 1857. Coates, Rev. W. H., West Kirby, Cheshire. 
10th Nov., 1854. Colston, Rev. Jolm, Quarry bank, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 
24th May, 1855. *Comber, Thomas, 33, Edge lane. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Con way, Jolm, Cable street. 
15th April, 1858. *Cooke, A., 8, Temple court. 
15th April, 1858. *Cooke, Robert, Liscard. 
p. 15th April, 1858. *Corey, Charles, 5, Slater street. 

8th Sept., 1854. ^Cornish, Thomas, Revenue buildings. 
I8th Dec, 1850. Corser, Rev. Thomas, ^l.A., Stand, Manchester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Coulthart, John Ross, F.S.A. Scot., Croft house, 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 
11th Dec, 1856. Cranage, Edward. Ph.D., Old hall, Wellington, Salop. 
21st May, 1857. Cressuell, Eight Hon. Sir CressuelU 21, Prince's gate, 
London, and Fleming house. Old Bromptcn, 
Middlesex. 
4th Dec, 1856. Crory, WUliam G., Belfast. 
6th Dec, 1849. *Cro8field, Henry, 4, Temple place, and Edge mount, 

Edge lane. 
6th Dec , 1855. *Cross, James L., C, Sandon terrace, and Castle street. 
Ist Mar., 1855. Crosse, John Norman, F.S.S. 
28rd Nov., IH.48. Crosse, Thomas Bright, Shawe hill, Chorley. 
2nd May, 1850. Crossley, James, F.S.A., President of the Chetham 

Society, Booth street, Piccadilly, Manchester. 
26th Nov., 1850. Croxtou, Thomas, Blue Coat School, Oldham. 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Cuht, Major-Gen. the Hon. Sib Edward, K.C.H., 
D.C.L., F.R.S., Leasowe Castle, Cheshire. Clare- 
mont, Surrey, and Hill street, London, President. 

D 

htli I)<'c.. 1851. Dale, Rev. Peter Steele, M.A., Mytholme lodge, 

IlolliuH green, Wamugton. 
hih D'-c, |M.')l. + Dale, Robert N., Kx(;hango court. Exchange street East. 
p. 2th Doc, 1851. +Danhon, .loll N Town e, F.tS.S., Eldon chambers, South 
John street, and the Grove, Woodchurch road, 
Hirkrnhcad, Vick-Puesipknt. 
a.'ird S«'pt . |H5r '♦'DiivieH, Comciiiiis, J.U, Paddington, Edge Hill. 
15th April, l^*5H. iDiivii-s, William, Lyceum place. Bold street, and 

Ladycroft rottago, Iluyton. 
Cth M«r.. |H,:iO. Daw, Uolxirt, K.B.S.K., &c.. Custom house, Plymouth. 
I' Vnrt\ Nov., 1**1H. I)hw«h, Matthew, F.S.A., F.G.S., Weslbrooke, Bolton. 
lOih r«'h., P'.'i.'i huwHoii, PiKJHoy, Hornby castle, Lancashire. 
'JL'iv\ N'/v , I HIM. ^l)tnvHOH, Henry, HO, Ilcdcross street, and 14, St. James' 
roiid. 
'Aut\ MMy. M'TiO. ■ hAWHON, TiioMAH, Hoduisy Ktrcot. 
'A'\f*\ N'/v , I" I" I ><«nl<ii, .laiiH'i, I'.S. A., llochdalo Manor, Lancashire, 
firj'l l,'pf/iii hoiiM', I'ooh;. 
r,\U April. J'-.V; I)*- 'I iilihry, TImt Lord, Tahh-y hall, Cheshire. 
ru'i Aj;rJ. \''U'i Iffinimhtrt, Thr DuUv. of, 1).C.L., F.R.S.. Chatsworth, 
In ih) ■hin-, iiiid hi-voiiMhin? house, London. 
Vf»» M«y I'M 'lnih,nvni,Jonrj,h, M A . M.D.. I Ml.S.. F.L.S.,M.R.I.A., 
IWdl'ird ;.tn'<l 
r 'i'Hli \i».' \-''t% h'lb^fii, Wirififfj, ('liroiiicid othcc, Preston. 
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10th Dec, 1857. *Doiibavan(l, Benjamin, 5, ChaUworth street, Edge 
HiU. 
p. 7th March, 1853. *Dove, Percy M., F.S.S., F.I.A., Royal Insurance Office, 
1, North John street, and 49, Hamilton square, 
Birkenhead. 
4th Dec, 1866. *Driffield, Walter Wren, York buildings, Sweeting st 

23rd Nov., 1848. *Duarte, Ricardo Thomaz, 2, Royal Bank buildings. 

13th S^pt., 1854. *Duncan, Thomas, 18, West Derb^ street. 

23rd Nov., 1848. *Dunlevie, Charles Thomas, Fenwick Chambers, 8, Fen- 
wick street. 

E 

1st Jan., 1857. *Eaton, Francis James, Eaton villa, Richmond terrace, 

Breck road, and 7, Exchange chambers. 
9th Dec, 1852. Eckersley, Thomas, Wigan. 
15th April, 1858. *Eden, James, Park field. 
25th Sept., 1854 *Edmondson, Hennr, 200, Bootle lane, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Egerton, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., Oulton park, Tarporley. 
7th Jan., 1858. Egerton, Wilbraham, Rostheme hall, Knutsford. 
6th April, 1850. EOesmere, The Earl of, Worsley hall, Manchester, 

and Bridgewater house, London 
3rd Mar , 1852. *Elli8, William, 28, Kensington. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Evans, Edward, 52a, Hanover street. 
15th Sept., 1854. *Evans, H. Sugden, F.C.S., 62a, Hanover street. 
4th Dec, 1856. *Evans, Robert, Eldon grove. Rock Ferry. 
8th Nov , 1849. *Evans, Thomas Bickerton, 52a, Hanover street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Ewart, Joseph Christopher, M.P., 64, Pall Mall, 

London, and New Brighton. 
6th May, 1852. Ewart, WiUiam, M.P., 6, Cambridge square, Hyde 

park, London. 
7th Feb., 1860. Eyton, Peter Ellis, Town hall, Flint 



3rd Dec, 1857. Fairbaim, William, F.R.S., Manchester. 
15th April, 1858. Fawcett, John, Ashton-imder-Lyne. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Feilden, John. Mollington hall, Chester. 
1 Ith Sept., 1854. Ferguson, WiUiam, F.L.S., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., 81, 

Torrington square, London. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Finlay, William, Collegiate Institution. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Fisher, William M., Ph.D., F.R.A.S., Upper Parlia- 
ment street. 
6th Dec, 1849. ^Fleming, Thomas, 22, Sandon street, and 68, Castle 

street 
15th April, 1868. *Foard, J. T., Church street 
15th April, 1858. *Forrest, J. A., Lime street. 

6th Dec, 1850. *For8ter, Wilson, New ferry terrace, Rock ferry, and 
36, Dale street. 
23rd Sept, 1854. *Forwood, T. B., 33, North John street. 
16th April, 1858. Fowler, C, Torquay, Devon. 
7th May, 1857. ^Frackelton, Rev. 8. 8 , M.A., All Souls', Liverpool. 
15th Dec, 1853. Franks, Augustus Wollaston, M.A., F.S.A., British 
Museum, London. 
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6th Jan., 1853. French, Gilbert James, Corr. Mem. S.A. Scot, Bolton. 
7th Jan., Ib58. *Fro8t, Meadows, Exchange alley West, and Chester. 

G 

Uth Dec, 1848. *Gardner, Kichard Cardwell, Colonial huildings, 84, 

Dale street, and Kewsham house. 
16th Dec , 1853. *Gardner, Rev. Thomas, M.A., Stanley. 
3l8t Oct., 1854. Gamer, James Pepper, Queen street,- Cheapside, 

London. 
8rd May, 1849. Garnett, Wm. Jas., M.P., Bleasdale tower, Garstang. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Gaskell, John Rooth, Exchange court, Exchange street 
East. 
7th Feb., 1850. *GatQ, Samuel, 45, Shaw street, Everton. 
18th Dec, 1856. *Gerard, Henry, 10, Rumford place. 
p. 20th Nov., 1856. *Gibson, A. Craio, Lower Bebington, Birkenhead. 
7th Mar., 1850. *Gill, Robert, 1, Chapel street, and Much Woolton. 
3rd Dec, 1857. Gleadowe, Rev. R. W., M.A., Neston Vicarage, 
Chesliire. 
15th April, 1858. *Glover, John, 26. Hanover street. 
9th Dec, 1852. Graves, Samuel Robert, 13, Redcross street. 
7th Feb., 1850. *Gray, John, 16, St. Clement's terrace, Windsor, and 
25, Strand street. 
21st Sept., 1854. Gray, Rev. R. H., M.A , Kirkby, Prescot. 
14th Dec, 1848. Gray, Thomas, Manager and Secretary, Unity Insur- 
ance Office, London. 
6th Feb., 1851. Gray, William, M.P., Wheatfield, Bolton, 
p. 20th Dec, 1855. *Grazebrook, George, F.S.A., 40, Canning street. 
7th Feb., 1850. *Green, Robert Molyneux, 14, Rupert lane, Everton. 
16th Sept., 1854. *Green, Thomas, 34, Chapel street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Greenall, Rev. Richard, M.A., Incumbent of Stretton, 

R.D., Stretton, Warrington. 
23rd Sept., 1854. Greene, John Stock Turner, Myddleton Hall, W^ar- 

rington. 
Slst Aug., 1854. Gronside, Rev. W^illiam Bent, M.A., Melliug Vicarage, 

Lancaster. 
19th Mar., 1857. i^Orimmer, W. Henry, 6, Castle street. 
3rd Doc, 1857. Grosvenor, Rev. Francis, M.A., St. John's, Chester. 
15th April, 1858. dullivor, T. O., Swansea, 
bth Nov., 1H19. ♦Guyton, Joseph, 163, Falkner terrace. Upper Parliar 
nient street. 

H 
20th Sept, 1854. Uiu}wvn, JoRoph. Fairfield, near Manchester. 

S\' II""" l^^' !^\'':\'"\*'''"!'I'^''^'^i'-d.«t. Matthias's, Liverpool. 
Slst May. 1^57. * 11 nil, CharlUni, 11., 40, Everton terrace. 
Mayor La , 185^-5'». Hull, John, I.ancaHter. 
2nd .May, 1H50. ^■'IImII, Williiiin, H^aforth. 

Hth Ihtc, H51. ^Ilaiiiiiiond, William Jolin, 16H, Brownlow hill 
23rd Nov , IhtH, Huriiptrifi. U«,v. II., M.A., 3, Ix)wther Cottages, Hollo- 

way, I^>im1oij. 
10th Dec. 1857 ♦Harjroi.k. 'rhomai* H, Birkenhead. 
15Ui April, 1858. ♦Ilaj'djii,^, J., Ht^vmm buildingH, and Ashfleld house 
I loll hill, iUrkt*uUtitui. ' 
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30th Dec, 1854. *Hardman, J. W., B.A., South Hill place, 
p. 6th Mar., 1856. Hardwick, Charles, Preston. 

p. 8th Nov., 1849. Harland, John, F.8.A., Guardian Office, Manchester. 
5th May, 1853. Harri8on,William,Rockmount,St. John's, Isle of Man. 
12th Jan., 1854. Harrison, WUham, F.G.S., &c., Galligreaves House, 
Blackburn. 
9th Dec, 1852. *HaiTi8on, Henry Walter, 27, Castle street. 
9th Feb., 1854. Harrowhy, The Earl of, D.C.L , F.R S., Sandon hall, 

Staffordshire, and 39, Orovesnor square, London. 
23rd April, 1857. Hartington, The Marquess of, M.P., Chatsworth, Derby- 
shire, and Devonshire house, London. 
10th Feb., 1853. *Hartley, Jesse, Derby road, Bootle, and Dock Yard. 
10th Feb., 1813. ^Hartley, John Bernard, Bedl'ord street South, and 
Dock Yard, 
p. 11th Oct., 1854. *Hartnup, J., F.R.A.S., Observatory. 

23rd Nov., 1848. Hawkins, Edward, F.R.S., V.P.S.A., F.L.S., British 

Museum, Loudon. 
22nd Sept., 1854. *Hawtliorne, Nathaniel, U.S. Consulate. 
3rd May, 1849. *Hay, John. 2, Cable street, and Parkfield Cottage, 
Birkenhead, Cheshire. 
27th Sept., 1854. *Healey, Samuel R., 48, Castle street, and Westbank, 

W oolton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Heath, Edward, Orange court, Castle street, and 

St. Domingo grove, Everton, Vice-President. 
24th Oct., 1854. Heginbottom, George, Albert terrace, Ashton-under- 

Lyne. 
11th May, 1854. Henderson, Ebenezer, LL.D., Greenbank, St. Helens. 
8th May, 1856. *Henderson, William, 41, Church street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Herdman, William Gawin, West Villa, St. Domingo 

vale, Everton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Heywood, James, F.R.S., F.S.A., F.G.S., Headlands, 

Prestwich, Manchester. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Heywood, Sir Benjamin, Bart., F.R.S., F.S.S., Clare- 
mont, Manchester, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Heywood, Thomas, F.S.A , Hope end, Ledbury, Here- 
fordshire. 
3rd April, 1R56. Hibbert Joseph, Brookbank, Hyde, Cheshire, 
p. 4th Jan., 1849. Hibbert, Thomas Doming, Middle Temple, London. 
15th April, 1858. Hickson, John, Stanton-by-Dale, near Landsacre, 
Derbyshire, 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Higgin, Edward, Sweeting street, Liverpool. 

6th Dec, 1849. *Higgin, Thomas, Tower Chambers, 
p 12th Sep., 1854. Higgins, Rev. H. H., M.A., Asylum, Rainhill. 
p. 23rd Nov., 1848. Hill, Rev. John Wilbraham,M. A., Waverton, Cheshire. 
2l8t Sep., 1854. *Hill, Samuel, 11, Lower Castle street. 
26th April, 1855. Hinde, Rev. Edmund, M.A. 
p. 8th Dec, 1851. Hinde, John Hodgson, 9, Savile Row, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and Acton house, Felton, Northumberland. 
11th May, 1854. *Hindley, Edward, 34, Exchange street East. 
18th Sep., 1854. *Hindley, Rev. Hugh Johnson, S.C.L., St. George's, 

Everton. 
23rd Sep., 1854. Hindmarsh, Fred., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Bucklersbury, 

London. 
16th Sep., 1854. *Hod8on, Thomas L., 39, Islington. 
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18th Dec, 1858. Holdin, Thomas, Suinmerfield, Bolton. 

24th Sep., 1B54. *Holt. William D., 23, Edge HiU. 

26th Sep., 1854. *Hore, Edmund Joseph, 6, George's Dock Gates. 

21st May, 1857. *Hornblower Lewis, Clarendon buildings, South John 

street. 
20th Sep., 1855. *Horner, Francis, 33, Everton road. 
7th May, 1857. *Homer, W., 34, South Castle street, and Eldon house, 
Oxton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Horsfall, Thomas Berry, M.P., Mill Bank, West Derby. 
I4fh April, 1853. ^Houghton, Richard H., Jun., Sandheys, Waterloo. 
4th Dec, 1856. *Howell, Edward, Church street 
p. 8th Nov., 1849 *Howson, Rev. John Saul, M.A., Principal of the 

Collegiate Institution, Vice-President. 
fayor La., 1849-50. Howitt, Thomas, Lancaster. 

27th Sep., 1854. *Hubback, Joseph, 27, Iiower Castle street, & Aigbnrth. 
loth Dec, 1857. *Hughes, John R., Laverock bank, Toxteth Park. 
14th Sep., 1854. *Hughes, Joseph, 2, Upper Duke street, and 9, Brown- 
low hill. 
16th Sep., 1854. *Hughe8, J B. 77, Mill street 
6th April, 1854. Hughes, Thomas, 4, Paradise row, Chester. 
8th Feb., 1852. Hulton, William Adams, Hurst Grange, Preston 
Mayor C, 1851-2. Humbertson, Phillip Stapleton, Chester. 
. 23rd Nov., 1848. *Hume, Rev Abraham, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., Corr. 
Mem. S.A. Scot, 24, Clarence street, Everton, 
Hon. Secretary. 
2l8t May, 1857. Hume, Hamilton, Cooma, Yass, New South Wales. 
9th Feb., 1854. *Hunt Alfred W., B A., 31, Oxford street. 
9th Dec, 1852. *Hutchison, Robert, 12, Sweeting street, and 6, Canning 
street. 



9th Oct , 1854. Ingham, Rev. Thomas Barker, M.A., Rainhill. 
15th April, 1858. *Isaac, J. R., Castle street. 



Ist April, 1852. *Jacob, John Gibboun, 56, Church street. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Jacson, Charles R., Barton Lodge, Preston. 
15th April, 1858. *Jago, J. R., Upper Huskisson street. 
2l8t May, 1857. *Jetfery, James Redclifle, 43, Church street, and IJ, 

Lodge lane. 
23rd Nov., 1854. *JeflPery, William R., 8, Montpelier tenace, Upper 
Parliament street. 

18th Sep., 1854. *Johnsoii, Henry, Walton. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Johnson, John H., 7, Church street. 
15th April, 1858. *Jones, Charles, Bridge street, Birkenhead. 

11th Dec, 1856. Jones, W. Hope, Hooton, Cheshire. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Joues, Alfred, 17, Goree Piazzas. 
I5th April, 1858. *Jones, Daniel, 2, Tarleton street. 
23rd Sep., 1854. Jones, Edward, Tlio Larches, Handsworth. 

3rd May, 1849. *Jones, ^Ion-is Charles, 75, Shaw street. 

6th Dec, 1849. *Jones, Roger Lyon, 1, Great George square. 
15th Sep., 1854. Jones, Thomas, B.A., Chetham Library, Manchester. 
18th Dec, 1856. *Junck«»r, Philip, Mon^kton Lodge, AnSeld, Walton. 
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15th AprU, 1858. *Keitli, W , 34, Castle street. 

23rd Nov., 1848. ♦Kendal, Thomas, Green lane, Wavertree. 
p. 3rd May, 1849. Kendrick, James, M.D., Warrington. 

11th Dec, 1856. Kershaw, James, M.P., Oaklands, Victoria park, Man- 
* Chester. 

21st May, 1857. *Kitchen, Joseph, Oak house, West Derby. 



15th Dec, 1863. -«Lace, W^illiam Henry, 1, Union court. Castle street, 

and Beaconsfield, Woolton. 
15th April, 1858. *Lafone, H , 87, Northumberland terrace, Everton, and 

113, Marybone. 
14th Mar., 1852. *Lambert, David Howe, 10, Exchange chambers, 
Tithebam street, and Rock Park, Rock Ferry. 
Lancashibe, The High Sheriff of, Vice-President, 
ex-qfficio. (George Marton, Esq., Capemwray HaU, 
Lancaster.) 
23rd Nov., 1848. Langton, W^illiam, Manchester. 
21st Sep., 1854. *Lea, James, Survevor, Egremont, Cheshire. 
0th Dec, 1849. * Ledger, Reuben, (Jrovo house, W^est Derby. 
1st April, 1852. Lee, Rev. Thomas Faulkner, M.A., Royal Grammar 
School, Lancaster. 
23rd Nov., 1848. Logh, G. Cornwall, M.P., High Leigh, Warrington. 
10th Dec, 1857. Leigh, Major Egerton, The West Hall, High Leigh, 

Warrington. 
15th April, 1858. *Leithead, H. F., Revenue buildings. 
15th Ai>ril, 1858. Lewthwaite, J., Hartlepool. 
25th Sep., 1855. *Lidderdale, William, 42, Canning street. 
4th Ajrnl, 1850. Lilford, The I^ord, Candle, Northamptonshire, and 

Grosvenor place, London. 
4th Mar., 185?^. Lindsay, The Lord, Haigh Hall, Wigan. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *Lingard, Alexander Rowsand, Eastham. 
Mayor Liv., 185 J -2 *Littlcdale, Thomas, Highfield house, and 13, Ex- 
change buildings. 
*LivERPooL, The Mayor of, Vice-President, ex-officio, 
(James Holme, Esq.) 
15th April, 1858. Lockey, Rev. F., LL.B.. Swainswick, Bath. 
14th Dec, 1848. *IJoyd, John Buck, 54, Castle street, and Aigburth. 
6tli Jan., 1853. *Longton, John, Breck road, and Peter's place, Rum- 
ford street, 
p. 23rd Nov , 1848. Lord, Lieut. Willinm, R N.. 8, North parade, Bath. 
23rd Nov., 1848. *IjOwndes, Matthew Dobson, 7, Brunswick street, and 

Edge lane. 
14th April, 1853. Lyon, Tliomas Henry, Appleton hall, Warrington. 
6th Dec, 1849. Lyon, Thomas, Appleton hall, Warrington. 

M 

2l8t Sept., 1854. *MacIlveen, Alexander, Principal of the Liverpool 

Institute, Sandon terrace. 
15th April, 1858. *Mclnnes, J., 21, Neptune street, 
p. 3rd Mar., 1853. *Macintyre, Peteh, M.D., 128, Duke street. 
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27th Sep., 1854. *Macfie, Robert Andrew, 30, Moorfields, and Ashfield 

ball, Neston. 
17th Dec, 1857. Mackie, Ivie, Manchester. 
16th Sep., 1854. Mackreth, Rev. Thomas, B.D., Halton Rectory, 

Lancaster. 
2l8t May, 1857. M'Nicoll, David Hudson, M.D., Southport. 
15tb April, 1858. *M*Nicoll, J., Brunswick Saw Mills. 
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ON THE POPULATION OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE, 

AND ITS LOCAL DISTRIBUTION DURING THE 

FIFTY YEARS ISOl-SL 

By J. T. Danson, F.P., and T. A. WeUon, Esqs. 

(Bbao 10th Dbcbmbbb, 1857.) 



Part Second. 
In the first part of this paper we observed that the two counties, as thej 
are now combined by the Registrar General, to form what is termed the 
" North Western division" of England and Wales, have an area of 1,874,000 
acres. This is about 2928 square miles. And as England and Wales 
contain about 57,800 square miles, our own district comprises about 
one-twentieth part of that area. The population of the N.W. division, we 
also observed, was in 1851 about two millions and a half; and that of 
England and Wales having been, at the same date, very nearly eighteen 
millions, it follows that upon one-twentieth of the area, we had then about 
one-seventh of the population of this, the most densely peopled part of 
the United Kingdom. 

The proportion is probably now different. During the fifty years in 
view, our section of the population had increased by 185 per cent., while 
that of England and Wales, on the whole, had increased only by about 
100 per cent. We have no reason to suppose that these rates have, during 
the last six years, been materially changed. In round numbers, then, the 
inhabitants of Lancashire and Cheshire are probably now increasing in 
number at an annual rate, exceeding that of the country, as a whole, in the 
proportion of three to two.* 

Further, at the beginning of the century (1801,) the Town population of 
our district, treating as such that portion of it dwelling in towns of 2000 

* 185 Per cent, in 50 years is two and one- tenth per cent, per annum. 
101 Do. do. one and fbar- tenths do. 



inhabitants and upwards, formed only about two parts in five of the whole. 
In 1851 such town population formed, in number, two parts in three of 
the whole. The average annual rate of increase during the ha]f-century 
on town population was 3*2 per cent, and that on country population only 
1*0 per cent. 

In reference to the totm population of England and Wales, as we have 
not made so careful an estimate, we cannot speak with so much accuracy ; 
but we believe the statements we are about to make are near enough to the 
truth for any practical purpose. 

There were in the whole country, in 1801, not more than three hundred 
towns such as are included in our definition, with an aggregate population 
of about three millions : being about one-third of the total number of 
inhabitants. In 1851, the number of such towns had risen to nearly five 
hundred, with nearly eight millions and three-quarters of inhabitants: 
being about half the entire population at that period. 

This increased proportion of town population was not evenly distributed 
over the whole country. In the divisions numbered in the last census 
I. to y. (including the south and east of England and the metropolis), the 
proportion of town population was, in 1801, about seven parts in eighteen; 
and in 1851, about nine parts in eighteen, or one half; while in the re- 
maining six divisions (including the northern and midland counties, and 
Wales), the proportion was, in 1801, about five parts in eighteen, and had 
risen in 185 1 to above eight parts in eighteen. In other words, the average 
annual rate of increase, during the half-century, in the whole country, was 2*3 
per cent, on town population, and 0*9 per cent on country population. In the 
Southern and eastern counties, it was 1*9 per cent, on town population, and 
0*8 per cent, on country population ; and in the northern and midland 
counties, including Wales, it was 3-5 per cent, on town population, and 
1*0 per cent, on country population. 

The proportions, as usual, vary more in single counties than in larger 
divisions of the country. Take, for example, Sussex, where the average 
annual ratios of increase on town and country population were respectively 
8*7 and 08 per cent. ; and Norfolk, where the corresponding figures were 
1*4 and 0*7 per cent, respectively. 

It is proper to notice here, that, were the ratio of increase equal in all 

] densely peopled country districts would still from time to time be 

ht under our definition of a *< Town,** by the mere effect of general 



progress ; and, consequently, there would always be a larger increase in the 
number of dwellers in towns, than in that of inhabitants of Qountry districts. 
This circumstance, of course, accounts, in part, for the high rate at which 
the town population of this country is, in fact, increasing. But its share 
in the general effect is only moderate, and the greatest part of the difference 
between town and country rates is occasioned by the high degree of rapidity 
with which town populations generally increase. To prove that this is the 
case, a few figures will suffice. 

The population of the country districts, in 1801, which have in the suc- 
ceeding half-century been covered by new towns, or the extension of those 
already existing, can scarcely be estimated at more (in 1801) than four hun- 
dred thousand persons, and was probably considerably less. Adopting this 
number, however, we have a population of 3,400,000 then living on the 
area occupied in 1851 by about 8,750,000 persons, These figures give an 
average annual rate of increase of 1*9 per cent, on the inhabitants of those 
localities which were covered in 1851 with a town population, and of 
I'O per cent, on the population of the remainder of the country, showing 
that the rate of increase on the one has been nearly double that on the 
other. Treating the north-western division similarly, we find the corre- 
sponding figures are 3*9 and 1*2 per cent., respectively, exhibiting a stiU 
greater difference. 

The causes which have produced this comparatively rapid increase of the 
population in our own district, and especially of that portion of it resident in 
towns, were briefly referred to in the first part of this paper. The necessity 
of confining what we have to say, in this second part, to such limits as 
may enable us to say it in a single evening, will prevent our entering upon 
any such examination of these causes as, for their importance, they 
deserve. 

One or two preliminary conclusions concerning them may, however, be 
accepted without much risk of error : as that they have been generated by 
the action of laws as certain and uniform in their operation as those recognised 
in any of the known sciences ; and therefore that the same laws, so far as 
circumstances have permitted their exhibition, have been in action from the 
first gathering of mankind into a village, down to the present day. And, duly 
regarding the magnitude of the interests affected, we may also safely infer, 
that such knowledge of these laws as may be readily attainable is, in the 
present age, necessary to a right performance of the social duties of man- 



kind, and especially of those attaching to the goveraments of the most 
densely peopled and most civilized countries ; and further, that the duty 
of recognising and acting under these laws, has become especially incum- 
bent upon the people and government of England — there being now collected 
on the soil of England the largest and densest masses of population, and, 
in the aggregate, the largest proportion of what is termed town-popula- 
tion, ever yet brought together upon a similar area. 

The mental experience of mankind has well proved that there is but one 
trostworthy method of acquiring such knowledge : that we cannot com- 
mence an enquiry into the nature of such laws as are here referred to, with 
any rational prospect of success, otherwise than by first ascertaining the 
facts indicating the course and character of their action. The present 
series of papers is, so far as we know, the first systematic effort in this 
direction ; and it is obvious that the locality chosen is not only especially 
important, but is also especially favourable to such an enquiry. 

Already we have seen reason to infer, that the causes acting directly on 
the distribution of the population, in our own district at least, are mainly, 
if not wholly, of an industrial character : in other words, that the increas- 
ing density of the population in this part of the island, as well as its local 
distribution over the surface, has reference to, and is governed by, the local 
fEicilities which have, so fiir, been made available, or apparent, for obtaining 
profit for capital, and wages for labour. Doubtless, there are other causes ; 
but they would appear to be of a subordinate character, and to have a 
comparatively slight effect And whatever the causes referred to — what- 
ever their number, variety, or comparative force, or whatever their particular 
range or tendency, or their relations to each other — it is too strikingly 
apparent to admit of doubt, that they are, collectively, at, or very near, the 
root of the changes in this district during the last half-century, which 
have made it more justly remarkable, in a productive and mercantile point 
of view, than any similar district throughout the world. 

But to the task before us. Whatever may be the duty, or the conduct, of 
the nation at large, or of the government, we cannot, as intelligent beings, 
and as members of this Society, witness these changes without desiring to 
know something more of them — of what they have been, and of what they 
are likely to be — than is apparent on the surface ; and our first step towards 
gaining such knowledge, is a careful examination and comprehensive 
analysis of such records as we yet possess of the changes themselves. 



This conducts us at once into the midst of a statistical enquiry. The 
figures already made public by the Goyemment, touching the increased 
amount and varied distribution of the population, are so prominent and so 
yaluable as to claim our first attention. Hence the amount of labor 
bestowed upon the somewhat dry materials brought before you in the 
present paper. Apart from a steady contemplation of its ultimate purpose 
such labor would be wearisome; allied with this, we have found it full of 
the highest interest. Though careful, for the sake of sound reasoning, 
not to anticipate the fruit of the enquiry ere its first stage be passed, we 
have bad frequent occasion to observe its intimate conneidon with social 
phenomena not only pf the deepest popular interest, but also affecting 
intimately the future prospects of the entire district. It is now well under- 
stood that increased density of population is invariably followed by an 
increase in the value of land ; not only in the same locality, but in all 
those with which it has easy means of communication; and that with this 
increase of value commonly comes variety of use. And as on the one 
hand the inhabitants of such localities desire to share, as far as possible, 
the advantages to be derived from easy communication with less densely 
peopled districts, and, on the other, the inhabitants of such districts desire 
to share, so far as they may, the local advantages which have led to the 
increased density of population ebe where, means of fiEicilitating communi- 
cation — as good roads, canals, and railways — have been sought with an 
avidity closely corresponding to the extent and rapidity of the changes, the 
details of which we have been examining. Canals and railways, once in 
use, may be said to be cheap to the public, and profitable to their owners, 
in some proportion to their traffic per mile ; and this clearly has a direct 
relation to the numbers, the wealth, and the industry of the population 
collected within the districts they serve. And the variety of forms in 
which the economy, not only of the production and distribution of wealth, 
but of every process subserving the advancement of civilization, is promoted 
by a well-distributed increase of the population of a given area of country, 
such as our own district, is such as we may well be excused from attempting 
to enumerate, much less to depict. Let us, however, trust that enquiries even 
more dry and discouraging at the outset than this, need no recommendation 
to the members of the Historic Society, beyond the certainty that they 
tend to effect the beneficial purposes for which the Society exists. 

Before entering upon the figures to be dealt with in the present paper, 



it maj be as well to saj a word or two as to the tables published with the 
preceding section. It shoold be observed that the tables framed for this 
paper were prepared without regard to its subsequent division into three 
parts ; and that as each part of the paper may occasionally have reference 
to any of the tables, their publication in sections may sometimes involve a 
necessity for reference to jQgures not at the time before the reader.* 

Table II. relating to towns was framed, as to the population in 1851, by 
taking the groups of parishes and townships including, or containing 
within themselves, the whole of the towns referred to, and then throwing 
off, or deducting by estimate, from each, so much of the included area and 
population, as from a careful consideration of all the available data, might 
fiiirly be deemed to belong rather to the surrounding country than to the 
town. In framing Table III. the same process was used for the towns of 
1801 and 1851. 

Table IV. was differently framed. It will be observed, in the first place, 
that it includes only what we have deemed large towns ; and these are only 
twenty-one out of the fifty-two towns included in Tables II. and III. 
Here, therefore, the object being merely to exhibit, roughly, yet with 
approximate accuracy, the comparative increase of the masses of population 
congregated under the influences special to large towns, as distinguished 
from the smaUer towns and the rest of the country, no attempt was made 



• In Table II. a misprint occnrs. In the fifth column of figores, and in the fifth 
line from the bottom, opposite " Crewe,** 544 should be 0444. And in Table lY., in 
the sixth column of figures, opposite ** LiTerpool South," 42,639, should be 48,029. 
It may also be observed that there is a discrepancy between the statement of the total 
population of Lancashire and Cheshire, in IdOl, made in Table I., and the correspond- 
ing statement in Table IV. The latter gives a number less than the former by 8970. 
The greater part of this difference arises from the population stated in Table I. includ- 
ing 8894 ** Military and Marines in Barracks,** and 4966 ** Persons on board yessels,** 
while these figures have been deducted in preparing Table IV., in order to make the 
oomparisons between the several decennial rates of increase as accurate as possible, 
persons belonging to these classes not haviog been enumerated in the first four 
censuses. The difference yet remaining (110 persons) is the population of Tosside, 
in the Registration district of Settle, in Yorkshire, which was added to that uf the 
Begistration Division in 1801, in making Table I., because at all the censuses prior to 
1841, it had been included with that of Sawley, in the district of Clitheroe, and was 
thus included in the aggregate population of the division in 1801. The same correc- 
tion ought properly to have been made in Table IV., but its omission will not in the 
letft affect the eonclosioiu deduced ; the amount of population being so small. 
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(as in the former instance, bj estimating and deducting the proportion of 
** country ** population, generally very small, included in the unbroken 
groups of townships and parishes), to exhibit so precise an account of the 
town population as in Tables II. and III. Hence the two accounts, if 
compared, will be found to differ. But the only instance of difference 
which seems to require particular notice is that detected on comparing 
Ashton-under-Lyne and Staleybridge, in Tables II. and III., with the same 
towns in Table lY . Here the adherence to whole toumships (in Table lY.) 
has caused the township of Dukinfield (which, in fact, belongs about equally 
to both towns), to be thrown into Staleybridge. On the other hand, Ashton 
parish (which also belongs to both towns) is taken to represent Ashton town. 
The general result is that the population of both towns is overstated in 
Table lY. But this over-statement is comparatively unimportant in a 
Table only intended to shew the proportional increase ; and the totals at 
the foot of Table lY. may be accepted as feur estimates. It will be seen, 
on eicamination, that they point to the conclusions indicated in the foUow- 
ing figures : — 
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It will be observed that neither the rates of increase nor the periods of 
greatest increase are the same, or nearly the same, for the large towns and 
for the rest of the countiy. 

Table Y., and also Table II., mwf be regarded as snmmaries of tables 
of a more detailed character, which are intended to be published with this 
or with the concluding section of the paper. 

In order that what we are about now to say, as well as what we have 
said, of the growth of the population in different parts of the division, may 
be the more readily comprehended, we annex an outline map of the two 
counties. The unbroken lines show the outer boundaries of each county. 
The dotted lines show the sub-divisions made in preparing the present paper, 
in order to mark the areas within which particular changes are found to 
have taken place. Thus the first dotted line, running from the north 
bank of the Kibble, a mile or two below Preston, and through Salwick, 
Barton, Inglewhite, and Dilworth, to the river Calder, along that stream to 
Simonstone, and thence along the crest of the Pendle-hill, cuts off a' large 
section of Northern Lancashire, and forms the southern limit of what we 
have termed the Northern region.* Another dotted line, leaving the last 
where it crosses the southern end of Longridge fell, and ranning through 
Elston and Pleasington to Rumbles moor, and thence by Holcombe moor 
and Brandwood moor to Todmorden, denotes one section of the great 
eastern region, which, for the sake of distinction, we may term the Black- 
bum district. A third dotted line, leaving the last at Humbles moor, and 
running nearly due south, through Eivington, Lostock, West Houghton, and 
Hindley 6reen,and so through Golbome to the south side of Oarswood park, 
and there turning north and running by a zigzagged line to Rufford, and 
so by the course of the Douglas back to the Ribble, marks out another 

• The boundaries of the coanties proper, and of the Registration counties of Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire, do not correspond precisely with each other. Thus, the northern 
region of the north-western division, as above described, takes in a portion of Yorkshire 
(included in the Beg^stration district of Clitheroe), of large extent but thinly peopled. 
The eastern region, in a similar manner, is deprived of the township of Todmorden 
(which is included In the Registration district of the same name, placed by the Census . 
arrangement in Yorkshire); and of the township of Disley- Stanley (which is included 
in the Registration county of Derby), the populations of which townships amounted in 
1851 to 0924 persons. The southern region also includts the parish of Biddulph, in 
Staffordshire, and that of Hawarden, in Flintshire; but is reduced by the township of 
Malpas, and several others of lest consequence, being inolnded in the Registration county 
of Denbigh. 
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remarkable section of the eastern region, which we may term the Wigan 
district. The latter half of the same line, when continued from the Mersej 
to the Bibble, defines the western region within Lancashire. Another 
short line, leaving the last at Haydock park, and running, by Tait hall, to 
the Mersey at Glazebrook, completes the outiine of the rest of the eastern 
region within Lancashire ; and, so fiar, marks out its third and greatest, or 
Mancluster district.* 

It will now be observed that a portion of Lancashire, including the towns 
of Warrington and Newton, and the outline of which is completed on the map 
by drawing a line from Garswood park, by Parr and Bold Hall to Runcorn 
Gap, is tbrown into the southern region. It only remains to be observed 
that a similar but larger section is taken from Cheshire to complete the 
Manchester district of the eastern region ; and that the peninsula of Wirrall, 
between the Dee and the Mersey, in the same manner completes the western 
region. The first of these sections is marked by a dotted line leaving the 
Mersey at Cheadle, and running through High Grove, Handforth, and 
Fulshaw, to Ollerton Common, thence to the river Dane at Eaton Hall, 
near Congleton, and along the course of that river to the borders of Staf- 
fordshire. The second is limited by a short line drawn from Famton on 
the Mersey to Shotwick on the Dee. The grounds on which these 
divisions have been made will be made apparent in the third section of this 
paper. 

It is to be regretted that the tovmship boundaries are very seldom laid 
down upon our county maps. They will be found upon the six-inch ordnance 
map. This, though itself too large for reference, except where areas of very 
limited extent are in question, now affords the requsite data for those who 
may be disposed to improve the construction of our county maps ; and 
these would be much increased in value, were the boundaries of the UegU- 
tratUm districts, in all cases, carefully laid down upon them. 

The arbitrary divisions on the annexed map have no further reference to 
existing local boundaries than is rendered inevitable by the necessity for 
including or excluding whole registration districts, when no more minute 
division could convenientiy be made with the existing record. 



* It will be observed that this is not coincident, in ares, with what lias been termed 
'* the Manchester district," in a prior paper, by Mr. Danson, published in the Traniactions 
of this Society. 
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The first table annexed to the present paper is numbered VI. It con- 
tains a list of fifty-three towns, or of fifty-two, if Liverpool north and south 
(Liverpool and Birkenhead, with a part of the neighbouring townships) be 
deemed, practically, one town. 

The increase, per cent., on the population of each town in each of the 
five periods of ten years from 1801 to 1851 is stated in vertical columns; 
and the towns are arranged in the order suggested by the period of greatest 
increase. In other words, the five successive numbers found opposite the 
name of each town indicate the number of persons added, in each, during 
the corresponding ten years, to every hundred persons in the town at the 
beginning of the ten yean ; and those towns are placed together which 
showed their largest rate of increase in the same ten years. 

In the first decade (1801-11) seven towns showed their largest decennial 
increase : Eirkham, in the northern region ; and Colne, Leigh, Atherton, 
Horwich, Bolton, and Middlcton, in the eastern region. But only one of 
these (Bolton) had, even in 1861, so many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

In the second decade (1811-21) twelve towns reached their highest rate 
of increase : Burnley, Accrington, Haslingden, Over Darwen, Blackburn, 
and Tyldesley, in the eastern region; Ulverston and Clitheroe, in the 
northern ; Prescot, in the western; and Chester, Kbutsford, Und Nantwich, 
in the southern regions. But only three of these (Burnley, Blackburn, 
and Chester) had, in 1861, so many as ten thousand inhabitants. 

In the third decade, however, we have as many as eighteen towns cul- 
minating in their rate of increase ; and these nearly all towns of a peculiar 
order. Lancaster is the only one in the northern region ; but it is one of 
the most important there. In the eastern region there are Manchester, 
Staley-bridge, Hyde, Stockport, Macclesfield, Oldham, Bury, Rochdale, and 
Heywood. In the western, Liverpool north and south, and Southport. 
And in the southern, Warrington, Runcorn, Northwich, Congleton, and 
Sandbach. Of these eighteen towns, no less than fourteen had, in 1851, 
upwards of ten thousand inhabitants. 

In the fourth decade, eight of the towns in our full list showed their 
highest rate of increase. Three of them had ten thousand inhabitants in 
1851. One, however, (Fleetwood, at the mouth of the Wyre), was entirely 
new ; and of Blackpool, a watering place, on the coast, a few miles further 
south, it is to be observed that its increase, in 1841-51, is not correctly 
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exhibited by the figoree, owing to the census of 1851 hanng been taken 
oompaiatiYelj early in the year. These are both in the northern region. 
In the eastern, we have Preston and Ashton-nnder-Lyne, and Ghorley, 
Radcliffe, and Ecdes. And in the western region, the single town of St. 
Helens. 

In the fifth and last decade, the remaining eight towns culminated ; but 
only one (Wigan) had ten thousand inhabitants at the end of the fifty years 
in view. There were three others in the eastern region : Bacup, Bawten- 
stall, and Hindley — ^three in the southern : Frodsham, Altrincham, and 
Crewe ; and, in the western, one : Ormskirk. Crewe was a new creation, 
arising from the junction of the Manchester and Birmingham and the 
Chester and Crewe lines with the Grand Junction, at a point where no 
town existed, and railway convenience required one.* 

These figures would alone go far to prove that some extraordinaiy 
development of the industrial energy of the district took place in the period 
1821-31. 

It would carry us too far to enter upon any collateral illustration of the 
movements here indicated. But, upon the single point touched in the last 
sentence, and which is certainly one of the most salient of those now 
presented to you, it may be stated, that the average amount of shipping 
paying tonnage duty in the port of Liverpool (the port of oar district) in 

the three years closing each decade, was : 

Tons. 

In 1809-11 646,000 

,,1819-21... 837,000 

„ 1829-31 1,464,000 

„ 1839-41 2,343.000 

„ 1849-51 3,637,000 

Among the towns most remarkable for their rapid growth in the last 
decade (1841-51) we find Birkenhead (or South Liverpool) far before all the 
rest ; and it is equally so in the two decades immediately preceding. But 

• It may here be asked whether, in calculating the per centages for Table VI., we 
have made nse of the town populations estimated for Table III., or those found in Table 
lY. The answer is Ihe latter. Perhaps, nay probably, the former would have afforded 
the nearest approximation to the truth. But we have preferred taking numbers obtained 
firom actual enumeration, to those arrived at by farther estimates of our own, as afford- 
ing a sf^fer basis of calculation. 
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as has been shown in a previous paper, read before this society, the two 
towns on the opposite banks of the Mersey have become one in all that 
affects their growth ; and cannot be correctly regarded apart. 

The next town claiming notice on this ground is Burnley. This town dis- . 
plays throughout the fifty years the highest combination of steadiness with 
rapidity of growth. The towns next in order, selected for their display of the 
same characteristics, and arranged in the order in which they have excelled, 
are Kuncom, Preston, Rochdale, Oldham, and Liverpool. In all these 
places, the same or similar influences would appear to have been operating in 
the same direction, with considerable force, and with little variation of it, 
during the whole half-century. And, assuming that no reason to the 
contrary be apparent, it may be reasonably expected that the growth of 
population here marked will be continued. It can scarcely be otherwise 
than that land in or near these towns has been steadily rising in value, 
during the whole period, and is likely to continue to do so. 

Bolton might have been placed in the same class, had not its rats of 
gro^sth been falling slowly, but steadily, throughout nearly the whole fifty 
years, till it has apparently settled at about $20 per cent, in ten years. 

Blackburn, also, has grown rapidly, though not steadily, having much 
abated this rapidity in 1821-31, and again in 1841-51. Bury shows a 
similar drawback in 1811-21, and in 1841-51. Ashton-under-Lyne also 
slackened its speed of growth in 1841-51. 

Many towns, which exhibited a rapid growth in the first thirty, or even 
the first forty years of the half-century, have, in the last ten or twenty 
years, afforded indications of a decided check. The most important of 
these are Staley- bridge, Hyde, and Stockport, on the Tame ; and Maccles- 
field and Congleton, which places (l)oth being sustained by the silk trade), 
seem to wax and wane together. In the same list we may place Horwich, 
Clitberoe, Accrington, Heywood, and Chorley ; the last showing an actual 
decrease of population in 1841-51. Southport, also, seems to be coming 
to a stand-still ; but this may be only seeming. The census of 1851 was 
taken in March, that of 1841 in June ; and the change must have serioualy 
affected the watering-places in any comparison of the two enumerations. 
Blackpool is, of course, similarly affected.* 

• The past rates of increase and probable future of watering-places may best be 
known by a reference to the number of houses erected, and in progress, at the period of 
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Some of the towns in this Table VI. may be termed " new," in the sense 
of having, though in existence in 1801, advanced, since that date, to the 
point at which they became towns according to the definition of that term 
already stated. And some others are wholly new, as occupying sites on 
which, in 1801, there was no considerable aggregation of human habitations. 
Eirkham, near Preston, is an instance of the first description. It was not 
in 1801, very far short of the conditions required by our definition of a 
town. It has since complied with these conditions, but remains a 
small town, and seems likely to do so. Others, like Fleetwood and Crewe, 
are decidedly of the second description. 

The greatest relative increase, in the fifty years, is seen at Staley-bridge 
and Hyde, Ashton-under-Lyne, Burnley, Clitheroe, Leigh, Eawtenstall, 
Over-Darwen — at Crewe, and at Fleetwood and Blackpool. In all these 
eleven towns (and they are nearly all new towns in the second sense of the 
term), the population of 1851 is more than seven-fold that found on the 
same area in 180 1 . The greatest absolute increase has, as might be expected , 
taken place around what were, in 1801, and still continue to be, the great 
towns — the principal and long-established centres of employment. 

Of the eleven new towns last mentioned, three (Ashton, Staley-bridge, 
and Hyde), lie together in the Tame valley. The rates of increase of the 
two latter culminated in 1821-31 ; it is also to be observed that these two 
increased, in 1841-51, by less than SO per cent. Ashton culminated in 
1831-41 ; but in the last decade its rate was only 22 per cent. 

Four more of the eleven (Burnley, Eawtenstall, Clitheroe, and Over- 
Darwen) lie ill and north of Eossendale. All these, excepting Eawtenstall, 
culminated as early as 1811-21. The exception arises from what seems an 
extraordinary renewal of growth in Eawtenstall, in 1841-51. 

Another, Leigh, is of little importance. Its greatest growth was in 
1801-11. Crewe, Fleetwood and Blackpool need no further comment. 

Among the old towns, the most prominent, in point of relative increase, 
are Oldham, Preston, and Liverpool. 

The lowest rates of increase, during the fifty years, are in Eirkham, 

each enameration. The rate of increase thas obtained for Southport, in 18^1-01, ii 
20 per cent., and that for Blackpool, 83 per cent. ; while in the former place the number 
of hoases, in course of erection, increased from in 1841 to 19 in 1801; and in the 
latter, the corresponding advance was fi:om in 1841 to 91 in 1851. 
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Tyldesley, Enutsford, and Frodsham — all four termed " new," because they 
passed the limit after 1801, and so entered the list as towns bj definition. 
Also in Athqrton, a place of little importance ; bat a town bj definition in 
1801. Also in Nantwich, the ancient seat of the salt manu&cture of the 
Weaver Valley. And, lastly, in the ancient capitals of Chester and Lan- 
caster, which are thos seen to be retreating further and further from their 
ancient eminence. 

The Country Districts. 

These are so numerous, that any attempt to describe the progress of 
population in all of them would be certainly difficult and, in all probability, 
tmintelligible. We have therefore selected * for treatment in detail, those 
most remarkable for density of population, or rapidity or slowness of 
increase. These number two hundred and four in all ; and may be taken 
to represent the most remarkable features of the movement of the popula- 
tion of the country districts in each region. 

Included in these two hundred and four selected districts, are all the town- 
ships skirting the Pendle hill. The peculiar inequality of progress in these 
townships, which will presently be adverted to, afforded the motive for thus 
including them all, and so presenting a complete view of the movement of 
population in that particular locality. It is also to be borne in mind that 
the general conclusions which were to be derived from a consideration of 
the rates of increase or of decrease of the populations of the selected 
localities could not be anticipated when the selection was made. This was 
made upon a general view of the whole number, as the ratios of decennial 
increase had not then been calculated. 

These districts, as might be expected, vary greatly in size. And this, in 
some degree, obstructs the operations of the statist. Where the district is 
large, it is obvious that considerable, and even important, local variations of 
density, and also of increase or decrease of population, in any given period 
of time, may occur, wholly or partially within its limits, and may thus 
remain hidden, or be made apparent only so far as they affect the total for 

• In mtkitig the lelection, soine regard has been had to magnitude and general 
Inportanee ; and no diitrict has been taken, with a single exception, which is not altogether 
* oat of toim.'* Thus the ealcalated ratios, which wiU be found in the tables annexed, 
tn alwajs based upon aetnal ennroerations, and are not affected by any process of 
MttoMtlon. In tht appendix will be found a memorandum of the BegUtration districts 
in ^Meh lb«M two bosdrtd and tout selectod country districts are sitaata. 
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the entire district. The fieurther we carry the subdivision of the localities 
submitted to the census, the more completely we develope these local 
changes. But there is a practical limit to such subdivision, in the labour 
involved, as well as in the necessity, imposed upon the officers charged 
with taking the census, to observe such boundaries as are well known and 
recognised, and thence easily referred to as of record. And even if these 
difficulties were not interposed, it would be inexpedient to carry the subdi- 
viding process beyond certain limits, which can only be determined from a 
careful consideration of the circumstances in each case. Countiy districts 
of such limited extent as to contain but a few hundreds of inhabitants are 
liable to apparent variations in population of a very striking character, in 
the utter absence of any noticeable change in their actual condition. The 
temporary absence of one of the principal families, the holding of a ffdr or 
village feast, the presence of a horde of gipsies, or some accident equally 
trivial, suffices relatively to raise or depress the population to an extent 
which in larger districts would have an important meaning. 

Of the two hundred and four districts selected for investigation, one 
hundred and seven showed a continuous increase of their population at 
the end of each of the five periods of ten years now before us. The 
remainder (ninety-seven) showed in some of these decades, an increase, and 
in others a decrease. 

But looking first at the whole number (two hundred and four) and 
marking, as to each district, the decade in which it showed the largest 
increase per cent, or culminated in its rate of increase, we find they divide 
themselves thus :— 

In 1801-11 68 

,,1811-31 65 

„ 1821-31 28 

„ 1831-41 38 

„ 1841-61 80 

204 

We have already (ante p. 7) marked the per centage rate of increase for 
the whole population of these and the other coimtry districts during the 
same period ; and we have now to observe a remarkable coincidence between 
that and the result shown above. While the number of districts exhibiting 
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their highest rate of increase was gradually falling thus : — 

68—65—28—33—20 
the imte of increase of the entire country population was similarly falling 
tfauB: — 

19—18—11—12—9 

In Table VII. (annexed) will be found a list of the one hundred and 
teren districts of continuous increase, divided into five sections, correspond- 
ing with the five decades, each locality appearing under the date to which 
its highest rate of increase is to be referred, and the actual rate of increase 
kfr each district being shown for each period of ten years. 

Table Till, forms a similar Ibt of the remaining ninsty-seven townships, 
aimilaiiy arranged, with reference to their periods of greatest increase. 
And in Table IX. this list b repeated with a different arrangement, and so 
as to exhibit, as to each district, the period of greatest decrease, 

Beferring to Table IX. we find that the number of districts showing a 
decrease (or their greatest decrease) of population, increased, during the 
fifty years in view, in the following order : — 

The ten years 1801-11 saw the greatest decrease in 9 

1811-21 „ „ 4 

1821-31 „ „ 15 

1831-41 „ „ 24 

1841-51 „ „ 45 
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And a careful examination of these tables leads to the conclusion that 
the increase of the country population was decidedly more rapid and 
more general in the first twenty years than in the last thirty. 

To treat so wide a subject much in detail would here be impossible. 
The tables are before you, and, in their printed form, will afford you, within 
a moderate conipasH, the inoiins of ascertaining much that is interesting 
and iniportniit, but which w() cannot hero venture upon stating. A few 
remarks, however, nmy b« olTorod u|K>n each decennial period. 

IHOUn. Tliifl wiw undoubtedly the [)oriod of greatest increase in these 
country dintrirM. The nutnlicr of tlin Holoctod two hundred and four in 
which the fKipulatiun innrf«Awod more rapidly in this than in any other 
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decennial period was sixty-eight, or exactly one third of the whole. Of these 
no fewer than siity were in the eastern and southern regions ; and in the 
former were most numerous in the Wigan and Manchester districts. 

During the same period fourteen districts decreased in population. 
Eight of these, also, were in the eastern and southern regions, and six in 
the western. But of these six nearly all were in the peninsula of Wirral, 
and accompanied, and probably promoted, a corresponding increase of popu- 
lation in districts then more conveniently subservient to the commerce of 
the Mersey. We shall presently see this movement entirely and strikingly 
reversed. 

1811-21. This was also a period of wide and rapid increase. Fifty-five 
districts acquired their highest rate ; and forty-seven of these were in the 
eastern and southern regions. 

Six districts, at the same time, decreased more or less. 

1821-31. Now we begin to detect the approach of a different state of 
things. Only twenty-eight country districts reached their highest rate of 
increase. But these were, some of them, significant. We find twelve in 
the eastern region : and of these no fewer than five (Denton, Haughton, 
Eeddish, Newton, and Wemeth), were in the Tame valley. Seven others 
(including Kearsley and Orrell) were in other parts of the eastern region. 
Eight were in the southern, seven in the western, and one only in the 
northern region. 

At the same time twenty-nine districts showed a decrease. The most 
striking of these were — 

Decrease 
per cent. 

Longworth 25 Situate N. W. from Bolton. 

Heyhouses 17 „ South side of Pendle Hill. 

Flixton 13 „ Near mouth of river Irwell. 

Dilworth « . 1 „ North of the Kibble 

Dovmham 16 „ North side Pendle BUll. 

1831-41. Here the change is more strongly manifest. The number of 
districts reaching their maximum rate was only thirty- three ; and thirty- nine 
decreased. 

Among the increasing districts were four north of Rossendale : Church- 
Coniston, Thumham, Lytham, and Farington. Farnworth, and five other 

B 
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districts, were near Bolton. Near the Tame were Drojlsden, Oodley, and 
Bredboiy. In other parts of the eastern region five more. In the western 
and southern regions fifteen. 

The thirty-nine diminishing populations were differently situated. 

Members of our society resident in or near, or otherwise acquainted with, 

these localities, or any of them, may perhaps be able to explain the causes 

of both movements. On the sides of the Pendle hill, and in the valley of 

the Henbum river, we find no less than eleven of these diminishing districts. 

And among the remaining twenty-eight, the most remarkable appear to b&— 

Decrease 

per cent. Situate. 

Longworth 17 N. W. of Bolton. 

Higher Booths 16 Near Rawtenstall. 

Entwistle 21 N. of Bolton. 

Butterworth 10 Near Rochdale. 

Buglawton 11 Near Congleton. 

Wheelton 12 Near Chorley. 

Edgeworth 22 N. E. of Bolton. 

Two of these (Higher Booths and Wheelton) had before been increasing 
rapidly. 

Less remarkable in this decreasing list, but worthy of notice, were the 
districts of Chadderton, Crompton, Gorton, Ashton-in-Mackerfield, Orrell, 
Lowton near Leigh, Middlewich, and its suburb, Newton. 

1841-51. Twenty country districts reached in this period their highest 
rate of increase. Of these the furthest north is Dalton-in-Fumess. This 
may be traceable to the new pier at Piel and the connected works. The 
next is Fulwood near Preston. Then eight districts around Manchester : 
Little Lever, Worsley, Prestwich, Moston, Gorton, Levenshulme, Tintwistle, 
and Micklehurst: some of these would seem to have grown rather as 
suburbs of Manchester. Towards Macclesfield — Pojnton and Chorley. 
In the southern region, six ; — Haydock, Sale, Bowdon, Lymm, Barnton, 
near North wich, and Odd Rode, near Congleton. And in the western 
region, Rainford, between St. Helens and Ormskirk, and Widnes, on the 
St. Helens and Runcorn Gap Railway. 

But the number of districts in which the population was absolutely dimin- 
ished in this period amounted to fifty-nine. More than one-fourth in number 
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(sixteen) of these districts laj again near the Pendle Hill, and in the Henbnm 
valley ; and in both quarters we observe the same peculiarity, and one of 
which we have noticed previous instances : the groups of townships thus 
showing a diminution of their population in 1841-61, had previously 
shown a rapid increase. 

Tben, on the moorlands north of Bolton and Bury, we have seven 
more of these diminished townships : 

Lon. 
percent 

Tottington, higher end 14 

Musbury 11 

Edgeworth 28 

EntwisUe 12 

Qaarlton t2 

Walmersley 2 

Ashworth 16 

And near to these, on the south, were four more, which showed a rate of 
increase so slight as to indicate that the greater part of the natural increase 
of the population had there also been removed by migration. These 
were — 

Increase, 
percent. 

Longworth 3 

Bradshaw 3 

Tottington, Lower end 8 

Birtle-cum-Bamford 6 

So that much of the hilly country north of Bolton and Bury was, during 
this period, being slowly denuded of its population. 

North of Wigan it was much the same ; the districts of Adliugton and 
Blackrod, each showing a decrease of four per cent ; and that of Haigh, 
a decrease of ten per cent. 

And in other places a similar movement is plainly perceptible. Blatch- 
inworth, (north of Rochdale), lost thirteen per cent. Crompton (near 
Oldham) lost five per cent. And Wheelton (N. E. of Chorley)lo8t twenty- 
two per cent., after having lost twelve per cent, in the ten years immediately 
preceding. 



f ^ rlN» HM^mn ftif^, riarirtADg (on the Wyre) lost eight per cent 

firpm M0m$m, h Wirmit lost ten per cent. 

A#4 Mi44Utwi^, tm4 S^mUm In \U neighbourhood, each lost one per 

^fh^ tmd fmnl^mM \tim tmy .deem almost too small to be worthy of 
m^' t^ U^ ii to ntA mt. Ami an tho mode of regarding these figures 
0M^i^ mn^l/t mt^Uf^ \)mi it iw, In not only erroneous, but so far erroneous 
m (W 0m4m tt^nm ^tft rri«y mlopt it pmotioally blind to some of the most 
^mmrtf ^ U ^4 fim f^mJH^^ hure |iointad out, we may as well explain why- 
H «M IM^ f0fHHm^tfim\, (hut during each of the five periods (of ten years 
^0^y^/mff0^ th« half'fwjfitury lii vlow, there was a considerable increase 
^4 0^ j|^r|Ki1^/fon fit the whole kingdom. Had this increase been equally 
4^^^ f^M \U eriMre uroa, omh locality would, at the end of the fifty 
f^fitn, have frmnd \im\t rovrrrod with a population about twice as large as 
it had at the ^^eginning. The general increase of 1841-51 would, so 
divided, have ^ven t/» ea^^h locality an increase of more than tweWe per cent. 
ft i« fidffcain that \hft natural increase (or the excess of births over deaths) 
wan CAnmi^^Mf ^/fjrttkUst in the countiy districts than in the towns. Hence, 
Mf ^ t'SifAimvt^ilMtmm ajjart, we might reasonably expect to find considerably 
fMiff^ f}Mm Mo'dre f^er cent, added to the population of each such district, 
y^m^ni^ tH4i and 1851, had there been no loss by migration. And hence, 
^>yfh4Mf, wits(f^ we find an absolute diminution of the population of a country 
d'Mf/H*^, wt^ toinst, in order to arrive at the probable actual effect of migra- 
ff*w, m44 Ui «uch loss more than twelve per cent, for the natural increase 
^ tim kmm interval. The total thus obtained it is that represents the 
/>nJ disturbance, and measures the force of the circumstances, to bring 
#^^ a better knowledge of which, as they operate upon a large scale, is the 
/WMaiao^ purpose of these papers. 

?^ principal facts thus elicited from a very cursory consideration of the 
I^41Wm? y/l, VIIL. and IX. may be summarily repeated in the form of a 
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Increase of population in the country districts was the rule, almost invari- 
ablj, in 1801-1 l^-only fourteen out of the two hundred and four showing a 
decrease. Decrease, in its most absolute sense, was not the rule, but ¥ras 
so general as to include nearly one-third (in number) of these districts 
in 1841-51. And were we to adopt the truer definition of decrease 
which regards as such all shortening of the average increase traceable to 
migration, the rule prevalent at the end of the half-century would probably 
be found to be precisely the reverse of that prevalent at the beginning.f 

Turning, with a like view, to the country districts of greatest increase, 
we find that a large number of them have, in some decennial period of the 
fifty years (and a few even in several such periods of that term) increased 
their population by upwards of forty per cent., or at a rate fuUy three-fold 
that attributable to the average excess of births over deaths. 

• The Registration districts which are comprised in each of the foar regions are 
stated in Table I. It remains to be explained that the Blackhum section of the eastern 
region is nearly equivalent to the Registration districts of Burnley, Haslingden, and 
Blackburn. It includes, however, a part of the Registration district of Preston, in 
which the townships of Dilworth and Ribchester are situate. The Wigan section 
includes the remainder of the registration district of Preston, and those of Chorley and 
Wigan: also a portion of the registration district of Bolton in which the township of 
Sharpies is situate. The remainder of the registration district of Bolton, with those of 
Bury, Leigh, Rochdale, Oldham, Manchester, Salford, Barton-on-Irwell, Chorlton, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, Stockport and Macclesfield, constitute the Manchetter section. 

f It may be noticed, that in eight out of the two hundred and four districts, there 
was a decrease in population in each of the last three intervals. These were Garstaug, 
Twist3n, Downham, Roughlee Booth, Goldshaw Booth, Barley- with- Whitley Booth, 
Dilworth, and Longton, all situate in the Blackburn section and the northern region 
except the last; and nearly all adjacent to the Pendle Hill. In thirteen more there waa 
a decrease in the last two intervals. 
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In 1801*11 tfaerowere tliirtj-fiye such districts; — ^in 181U21 there 
were twentj; — ^in 1821-31 there were twenty-three; — ^in 1831-41 there 
were twenty-six ; and in 1841-51 there were sixteen. 

Some of these districts are worthy of especial notice. 

Pendlebory, a district west of the river Irwell. and three or fonr miles 
W. N. W. of Manchester, increased by more than forty per cent in four 
succedsiTe decennial periods— in short, in all except the last. 

Others increased thus rapidly daring three out of the five decennial 
periods before us: — 

Cbnrch-Kirk in the first, second, and fourth. 
Weston, in the second, third, and fifth. 
Much WooltOD, in the second, fourth and fifth. 
Newton, near Hyde, in the first, second, and third. 
liUierland, in the third, fourth, and fifth. 
Hoose, in the first, third, and fourth. 

And nineteen other districts will be found (see tables annexed) to hare 
increased at this high rate in more than one of the five decennial periods 
before us. 

Country Districts generally* — Increase in the Fifty Years, 

1801-51. 

Table X (annexed) contains a list of the sixty-two country districts 
which showed the highest rate of increase per cent., taken on the previous 
population, in the entire fifty years, They are arranged in the order of 
this increase. And, in other columns, are shewn the additional number of 
persons, per square mile, thus brought within each district ; and also the 
successive decennial steps by which the ultimate increase was attained. 
The highest addition made was in Hoose (882 per cent.), and the lowest in 
Marsden (161 per cent.) Both these, however, were places of little im- 
portance — Hoose lying at the western extremity of the Wiiral peninsula, 
and Marsden (Great and Little) some three or four miles south-west of 
Golne, on the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, and also at one of the extremi- 
ties of the great District before us. Among these sixty-two districts, 
however, though not at either extremity of the list, will be found most of 

• We ber* Uttf* Om 904 t^Ueti^d dittricU, of which we have just treated, and 
ffCmB to a e c i m iiii rfni wi «r th$ main mam of eountrj districU referred to in Table V. 
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those which, while retaining, by the scattered form of their population, the 
character of country districts, have been most affected by the changes we 
are now contemplating. We desire therefore to recommend to the especial 
attention of those whose local knowledge may enable them to throw light 
on the local changes here marked, and to point to their causes, this Table 
(X) as well as (for reasons to be presently stated) the three immediately 
following. 

It will be observed that of the sixty-two districts as many as thirty-six 
ended with rates of increase less rapid than those vfiih which they began ; 
and twenty-six with equal or higher rates. Xhe periods of culmination of 
rate of increase were — 

As to 16 districts, in 180M1. 

8 „ 1811-21. 

12 „ 1921-31. 

19 „ 1831-41. 

8 „ 1841-61 

Table XI contains a list of thirty country townships, parishes, &c., which 
startedy in 1 80 1 , with populations peculiarly dense. They ranged from 1 ,6 77, 
down to 608 per square mile, at that date. It will be seen that in only 
eighteen of these was the increase of population, in the foUovnng fifty 
years, more than 100 per cent In eighteen out of the thirty the rate of 
increase in the last decade (1841-51) was less than in the first (1801-11) ; 
and in the other twelve it was equal or higher. 

In Table XII will be found a list of the thirty country townships, &o., 
in which the highest density of population had been reached in 1861. They 
range from 6681 down to 1346 per square mile. The highest rate here 
shown closely approximates the minimum fixed upon for defining a Tovm 
population (see Part I of the present paper. Trans, vol. ix. p. 199.) Two 
thousand persons on an area of 180 acres afford 11.1 persons per acre ; 
and 6681 per square mile give 10.4 persons per acre. It is obvious that 
the degree of density attained by several of the townships in this Table 
(XII) is inconsistent with the preservation of the ordinary characteristics 
of a country population. And it here may be worthy of attention that the 
reduced effect of space in diminishing human intercourse, mider the action 
of modem facilities for rapid travelling and the conveyance of goods, news- 
papers, letters, and telegrams, tends strongly to promote the spreading of 
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a portion of the population who crowd the streets, offices and factories of 
our towns by day, over wide areas of country daring the evening and night. 
And the definition of local habitation, for the purpose of the census, by 
the place of sleeping on the night preceding the day of enumeration, gives 
full effect (in the decennial record) to this growing change in the habits of 
a considerable section of our town population. 

In Table XIII is a list of the thirty country townships, &c., which most 
increased the density of their population in the half-century. The highest 
clear addition was made at Tonge (near Middle ton), 5441 per square mile 
being added, by an increase, per cent, of 439.* 



We have now laid before you, in a very summary manner, but at as 
great length as the compass of an evening meeting will permit, a sketch of 
the most remarkable of the local variations of the very general and rapid 
increase of population in this our district of Lancashire and Cheshire 
during the only period (of fifty years) for which materials applicable to the 
formation of such a sketch yet exist. And in the Tables of figures we have 
appended to this and the preceding paper, will be found the means of ex- 
tending, with labor comparatively small, the researches we have made, and 
of giving to our sketch, so far left vague for lack of space, such additional 
detail as may satisfy the wishes of those who sure interested in the progress 
of particular localities. 

The subject is, we know, not an inviting one to most minds. And the 
limits within which we have been compelled to deal with it, have not 
permitted us to exhibit more than its hardest and driest features. It 
were idle to regret this . It could not be otherwise. Yet we may be per- 
mitted now to add a word or two in a wider and more general sense. 

Had the subject not possessed for us an interest far other than merely sta- 
tistical, we should not have taken it up, still less have bestowed upon it the 
labour of which you have, in these papers, but faint and imperfect evidence. 

• In our firnt instalment of this paper, p. 200, vol. IX, we state the town$ by definition 
in 1801 to be twenty-nine in number, and to contain a population of 304,000. These 
flgnres (as appears by Table III. at the end of that part), should have been twenty-six 
and 337,000. The error aro«?e from an accidental reference to Table II. in lieu of the 
right one. It will also be noticed that the definition previously given of " a town " has 
not been made une of in the comparisons on pp. 205-7. This latter circumstance, 
however, though it deserves to be mentioned, is of small importance. 
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To us it seems, and doubtless, too, to you, that the mere manner of living of our 
race, when placed under new conditions of existence, should excite some- 
thiug more than curiosity. Fitly contemplated, it affords exercise for the 
loftiest of our intellectual £Gu;ulties, and calls into play feelings of all others 
the most strongly conducive to the elevation and refinement of our nature. 
Here, however, we have more than a mere change. The movement of the 
population of this part of the British islands has assumed, and for a long 
period has maintained, a continuous and definite direction, bringing 
together a very large number of persons under circumstances of which the 
history of the world affords no previous example. It now presents to us 
a portion of the great drama of huroau existence on earth, itself, indeed, 
of no great magnitude, in either time or space, but obviously of momentous 
consequence to the immediate future of our country, and to the nations 
who are ruled by our countrymen ; and thence, and otherwise, having a 
most important bearing on the afiairs of the world at large. 

We need not descend into detail. Put aside the individual motives which, 
for the last fifty or sixty years, have been bringing down from the breezy 
uplands and the bleak hills of our northern counties, from out the narrow 
valleys of North Wales, and from Ireland, and training to the life and toil of 
towns, the many hundreds of thousands of men and women who now, with their 
progeny, fill, or cluster around, the busy, noisy, smoky factories covering so 
great a part of our district — put aside the desire for wealth which prompts 
the few, and the mere desire to live which prompts the many — we have 
here, by whatever means produced, a spectacle such as no part of the earth 
has ever before presented. We know it. Yet — and even therefore — we 
know it not. We know it too well with our eyes to know it well with 
our brains. And, in plain words, what is it? A mass of population 
probably not less than that of all Scotland as it is at this hour — probably 
not less than was ruled by Solomon in all his glory— is living, and by 
occupation and by habit fixed, upon an area which, were it all as fertile as 
its richest tracts, would not, were they confined to it, afford sustenance for 
one-third of their number. In other words, some two and a half millions 
of human beings are, now and here, directly dependent upon commerce 
with all the world for their very existence. Their customers are many and 
various. All counted, they may be six hundred millions in number ; and 
they are of every nation on earth. And the human body is not more de- 
pendent upon the commerce of its lungs with the atmosphere, than are these 
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the people of our great manufacturing district upon a like free communi* 
cation with their customers abroad. 

As read hj some, this indicates a great and perilous necessity. Great 
it is; but not perilous. It also indicates a great mutual dependence. 
And, further, a great security for the future enlightenment and free- 
dom of the race. The means whereby we spin and weave cotton, 
obtaining first the raw material, and then exchange the manufactured 
product for the means of living, and of ei\joying (and abusing) life, 
are also means to ends greater far than these. We export more than 
our manufactures. We give, perhaps, more than we sell. For at this 
great centre of so much human intercourse, some good and great influences 
are paramount; and must needs be kept so, or it would speedily cease to be 
such a centre. Here thought and speech are free ; and are communicated 
by methods we handle boldly, and are daily improving ; but do not yet know 
all the powers of. Here industry, well directed, is permanently and per- 
petually exhibited as the source of great physical blessings and great 
pecuniary power. Here, too, the best known modes by which men may govern 
themselves, and each other, so as to knit together into national power 
the will and the intelligence of individuals, are displayed in free action ; and 
all their results, good and evil, are daily presented to view, And surely no 
voan fitted to observe and to reflect on the ways of his fellowmen can come 
hither from abroad, as so many must, on mercantile errands, come, and not 
cany away truer and stronger impressions, not only of the real sources of 
human power, as they are yet known to us, but something also, of the 
most profitable methods of employing, and the most apt means of abusing, 
these powers. 

Granted that the end aimed at by the many builders of the edifice is com- 
monly but low. Here a fortune, and admission to another rank of society, 
with other ways of wasting time. There, good wages, and enjoyments of a 
coarser kind. ** Heaven shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we may.** 
The end attained, which no man aims at, or could attain by any aiming, is ' 
a vast increase of the means of augmenting human civilization — an increase, 
which must go on, of moans, which \v*e may rest assured are not accumu- 
IaUhI t4> be ^-AHttHl — though the ultimate extent and efficiency of these 
means we of thii generation are perhaps no more fitted to estimate than we 
are as yet c«|kilile of widely wielding them. For our task is of the time ; 
and our witdont in tlie doing of it, and nci other. Its forms are as various 
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as our individual powers ; and some of these offer themselves to every 
man's hand. For instance, and only for instance, we may all find out for 
ourselves, and may try to show to our neighhours, the folly of hreathing 
foul air hecause it is convenient to congregate in towns, and so of embitter- 
ing and shortening, by a barbarous blunder, the very lives we go to and fro 
to make pleasant, and labour so hard to sustain We may safely and with 
great coufidence in this and some other notable, and now rather notorious, 
ways take much better care of that wondrous mechanism of life we all 
possess a^d have the duty of tending, beside which the mechanism of 
our best fitted mills is coarse and clumsy, and except to sustain which, in 
healthy and pleasurable action, our mills and their belongings have literally 
no use. And to go further afield, we may still go on, as these pages, 
however dimly, show we have hitherto, more or less discreetly, gone on, 
each in his place, though, for the most part on but petty ends intent, yet 
slowly and surely, helping to build up a new and mighty power upon the 
earth ; and from year to year, and from father to son, may learn better 
how to do our work— and may do this in the assurance, growing ever firmer 
and better founded as we look more widely and more considerately around 
us, that we are designedly honoured by our Great Master with shares in 
a right noble achievement. 

But, as yet, it is to be apprehended that the time is not come for 
our doing more. Our task is of the day. Nor shall we do even that 
well— as we, who now address you, are veiy firmly persuaded — ^if those 
among us to whom has been given the intellectual guidance of the 
multitude shall not give due and diligent heed to such lessons, dry and 
tedious though they be, as abound in the numerical records we now venture 
again to urge on the attention of the Historic Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire. 



MEMORANDUM SHOWING IN WHICH REGISTRATION DISTRICTS THE TWO 
HUNDRED AND FOUR SELECTED COUNTRY DISTRICTS AHE SITUATE. 



Ulveraton. 

Church-Goniston 

Dalton-iu Fumess 
Lanccuter. 

Poulton-le-Sands 

Tbamham 
Qantang. 

Oarstang 
Fylde. 

hjiham 

Poalton-le-Fylde 
Clitheroe. 

Twiston 

Downbam 

Chatham 

PencUeton 

WisweU 

Whalley 

Rimmington 
BumUif. 

Pa'liham 

Higham Booth 

Heyhoases ■ 

Great Marsden 

Little Marsden 

I'rawden 

Foalridge 

$arrowiurd 

Old Laand Booth 

Roaghlee Booth 

Goldahaw Booth 

Barley with Whitley-Booth 

Worsthome 

Slmonstone 

New Laand Booth, &c. 
HoMlingden. 

Higher Booths 

Tottington Higher End 

Musbary 

Old Accrington 
Blackburn. 

Clayton le-Moors 

Church-Kirk 

Oswald wistle 

Lower Darwen 

Livesey 

Great Harwood 

Witton 
Preston. 

Fulwood 

Dilworth 

Ribchester 

Walton-leDale 

Much-Hoole 

Farington 

Penwortham 

Longton 
Chorley. 

Withnell 

Whiti'e-le-Woods 

Leyland 

AdliiifTton 

CrostoQ 

Whef?lton 

EuxtoD 
fFigan. 

Blackrod 

Haigh 

AopiiU 

Peraberton 

Orr.^11 

Biliinge Higher End 

llillioge Chapel EuJ 

Shevington 

Abram 

SUndish 

A«ihton.in-Mackerfipld 

Upholland 
Lfigh. 

Golbome 

Lowton 

Astley 



Bolton. 

Keraley 

Fumworth 

Little Hulton 

West Houghton 

Halliwell 

Breightmet 

Harwood 

Bradshaw 

Turton 

Longworth 

Entwistle 

Edge worth 

Little Lever 

Daroy Lever 

Qaarltoo 

Sharpies 

Ramworth 
Bury. 

Walmersley 

Tottington Lower End 

Birtle-com-Banford 

Ashworth 

Pilkington 

Ainsworth 

Hopwood 
Rochdale. 

Butte rworth 

Blatchinworth 
, Wuerdale-with-Wardle 
y^Oldham. 

Chadderton 

Tonge 

Royton 

Crompton 

Thomham 
Manchester. 

Failsworth 

Moston 

Blackley 

Prestwioh 

Little Heaton 
Sat/ord. 

Pendlebary 
Barton-on-Irwell. 

Clifton 

Worsley 

Flixton 

Umistoue 
Charlton . 

Gorton 

Levenshiilme 

Didsbury 

Barn age 
/ Withiugton 
Ashton^undtr-Lyne. 

Droykden 

DenUin 

Ilaiighton 

Oodley 

Newton 

Mottram 

Tintwistle 

Mlrklehurst 

Hollingworth 
'^Stockvort 

Marple 

Bredbnry 

Wemeth 

Reddish 

Handfrirthcum-Busden 

Romiley 
Mac'lesAcld. 

BollJngton 

Whaley-cum-Yeardsley 

Chorley 

Worth 

Eaton 

Poyntoa 



Ormskirk. 

Burscoagh 

Bickerstaffe 

MaghoU 
Prescot, 

Little Woolton 

Much Woolton 

Roby 

HoTton 

Widnes 

Rainhill 

Rainford 

Knowsley 

Sutton 
West Derby 

Great Crosby 

Litherland 

AUerton 
Wtrrall. 

Hoose 

Wallasey 

West Kirby 

Poulton-cum-Spittle 

Childer-Thomton 

Whitby 

Little Sntton 

HeswaU-with-Oldfield 

Great Neston 

Little Neston 
WarrUigton, 

Haydock 

Newton -in-Maokerfield 

Grappenhall 
Runcorn. 

Moore 

Halton 

Weston 

Frodsham Lordship 

Helsby 
Altrincham 

Sale 

Bowden 

Lymm 
Congleton. 

Buglawton 

Biddulph 

Odd Rode 

Wheelock 
Northtoich. 

Bam ton 

Over 

Wharton 

Moulton 

Newton 

Middle wich 

Davenham 

Marston 

Wincbam 

Hartford 
Nantir'tch 

Church-Coppenhall 

Bartljomley 

Shavington-cum-Gresty 

Burwardsley 

Tarporley 

Tiverton 

Bunbury 

Andlem 

Wybunbury 

Stapeley 
Oreat Douyhton 

Upton 

Great Sanghall 

Higher Kinnerton 

Hawarden 

Faradon 

TUston 



•^9 



TABLS VI. 
TOWNS. RATES OF INCREASE. ORDER OF PERIOD OF GREATEST INCREASE 
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TABLIS VII. 



COUNTRY DISTRICTS EXHIBITINO CONTINUOUS INCREASE. 
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TABLE VIII. 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS EXHIBITIKO INCREASE NOT CONTINUOUS. 
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TABLE IX. 
COUNTRY DISTRICTS EXHIBITING DECREASE. 
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TABLE X. 

COUNTRY DISTHICT8 SHOWING THE HIGHEST RATES OF INCREASE, IN 1801^1. 

In thk obdk« or tbbie sates or incbrabs in that pbbiod. 
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TABLE XI. 

BATES OF INCREASE IN THOSE COUNTRY DISTRICTS IN WHICH POPULATION 
WAS MOST D£N$E IN 1801. 

In TBS OBDBS OV THS DBITSXTZBS OW THBIB POPULATIONS AT THAT PBBXOO. 
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TABLE ZII. 



BATES OF INCREASE IN THOSE COUNTBT DISTRICTS IN WHICH POPULATION 
WAS MOST DENSE IN 1861. 

In tbb obobb of thb dbnsxtibs of thbib Populatioks at that pbbiod. 
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TABLE XIII. 

COUNTBT BISTBICTS SHOWING THE HIGHEST RATES OF INCBEA8E FEB 
SQUABE MILE IN 1801^1. 

IM TSI OBDBB OV TBLU AMOUKT OF IHCESASB IN THEXB DBMSXTIB8 OF POPULATXOV. 
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OUR MOTHER-TONGUE IN OUR FATHER-LAND. 

By David Buxton, M.RS.L. 

(Read 5th Notxmbbb, 1857.) 



In introdacing a philological paper for the conaideration of the Historic 
Society, I am conscious that some apology is due from me for handling a 
subject which has been brought before us by such authorities as Latham 
and Wright, Mr. Howson, Mr. Ramsey, and Dr. Hume ; all of whom have 
enriched our Transactions by valuable contributions in dififerent depart- 
ments of philology. Following them, I shall but be a gleaner in this 
field : but my familiarity with the subject of words is habitual, and a matter 
of necessity ; it forms part of my daily occupation ; and it is not impossible 
that, in my simple way, I may succeed, if not in making any striking dis* 
coveries, at least in presenting some facts in a new aspect ; as the child*8 
eye may chance to light upon a precious stone upon the beach, which the 
people of a larger growth have passed by and oyerlooked. 

One thing which has always occurred to me as remarkable in connection 
with this subject, is the effect which the subjugation of a people has upon 
language. When the Romans conquered Gaul, they planted their language 
among the people whom they had subdued, though their occupation of Britain 
has not left above a dozen words in our vocabulary. When, at a later period, 
the Roman Empire was itself overrun by the barbarians of northern Europe, 
the effect in this contact of races was just the reverse, for the conquerors re- 
ceived the language of the conquered. The Norman conquest over England 
had the effect of adding to a language, which could not be extirpated, though 
the attempt was made. Why then did this attempt ML ? From the same 
cause which has made the progress of the English so slow in the principality 
of Wales, though its ultimate victory over the speech of the Highlander and 
the Irishman, is as certain as it has already proved to be in the Western 
Hemisphere, where the language of the Indian aborigines only survives 
permanently in some Geographical designations, and in the names of some 
indigenous vegetables, as tobacco, potato, &o., which have found their way 
into other parts of the world. 
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Now I believe thftt all these various and seemingly diverse results, are 
to be traced to the simple and consistent action of one harmonious law, 
which is, that a wrUten language wUl always triumph over one valhieh is 
merely oral. The Boman tongue was organized and regulated : it had its 
records and monuments ; these were the tests of contempon^neous accuracy 
and elegance ; and they were also standards for posterity ; while the lan- 
guages which the Roman tongue displaced, were oral merely ; therefore 
changeable and fleeting ; and it was both natural and inevitable that they 
should soon give way before that which had the settled forms and rules of 
a permanent language. The same may be said of the English tongue, to 
account for its extension under similar circumstances. Where it has 
not succeeded, has been where it has come into contact with another written 
language — ^the Welsh, for instance. The Saxon speech of our forefathers 
had, in like manner, its inefiaceable transcripts in a living literature ; and 
the Norman, instead of supplanting it, only succeeded in engrafting 
itself upon it ; and that, after the Norman had itself taken a permanent 
form, by becoming the legal phraseology of the kingdom. Indeed the 
Normans themselves were but recent settlers : not native to the land from 
whence they came hither. Yet they came— only a century and a half after 
the cession of Normandy to Hollo— not with a speech which bewrayed their 
Gothic origin, but with the language of the land which they had success- 
fully invaded. They had become its masters in every respect but one— tta 
language (following the rule just pointed out), had mastered theirs — ^the 
off-shoot of the Latin tongue winning an easy victory over the rude speech 
of the wild and roving Northmen. 

A theory of Frederick Von Schlegels compares all the languages of the 
earth to a pyramid, of three degrees ; those lying at the base of the pyra- 
mid being the simple and monosyllabic words of the primitive races ; the 
second stage being composed of dissyllabic or complicated words, indicative 
of an advance in civilization, and of a corresponding growth in language ; 
and those words which form the apex of the pyramid, being polysyllabic, 
deriving their significance from the combined richness of other tongues, 
and being appropriate to a high degree of civilization, and of advancement 
in those arts which require a technology of their own to describe them.^^ 
Applying this illustration to the more limited area of our own language 

• See Philosophy of History, pp. 198, Ac. 
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we find that our oldest and most familiar words— those which we deiive 
from our Saxon forefieithers — and which form, hy flEur, the largest portion of 
our vocabulary— are short words, of a few letters, and often of a single 
syllable. They describe all familiar things, and all natural emotions. The 
Normans brought in a dialect of the Latin tongue; and besides the 
complex words which we derive immediately from that source,we obtam a 
great many prefixes and terminations which give to many of our words that 
character of the dissyllabic root which Schlegel places in the middle of his 
pyramid. Further, the technology of science, which marks by its growth 
the highest intellectual attainments, is almost exclusively Greek, and it 
exhibits, most undeniably, the polysyllabic form which is placed at the 
summit of this pyramid of languages. These successive layers, which form 
the concrete mass of English words, are strikingly illustrative of our 
national history. I shall not, however, go into any of the details which 
belong to this part of the subject, as many of them were very ably 
brought before us, during our last session, by one of the gentlemen 
already alluded to.* 

It must have occurred to many of us to observe how considerable 
is the amount of useful and suggestive information to be gleaned 
from an examination of Geographical terms^ Professor Worsaae, the 
great Danish archseologist, has remarked, that, in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, there are more than sixty places whose names end with by, 
Yorkshire, we know, furmshes some similar instances, and our own district 
contains many others ; but in Lincolnshire they exceed two himdred in 
number. Having noticed the commonness of this termination, we are 
next struck by its occurrence in particular localities ;— on the sea coast, and 
particularly the Eastern coast. The inference to be drawn from this fact is 
a very evident one, viz., that this is a term peculiar to some nation, and 
that, a maritime nation ; that its adventurous voyagers visited and settled 
upon different portions of our coast, but particularly the Eastern coast,^* 
which we may suppose, from that circumstance, to have been th6 nearest 
and most convenient for them. And when we have thus, by a steady and 
progressive induction, arrived at these conclusions, we find that we have 
ascertained for ourselves, from internal evidence, what history tells us in 



• See the Rev. A. Ramsay's papr^r on ** ComparatiTe Philology oonsidered as an aid 
to Flistory." Trausactions, Vol IX., pp. 105-1 IS. 
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ao many words— that Whitby and Grimsby, Formby and Kirby, were Danish, 
settlements: that 6y is a Danish termination: that the Danes were a 
nation of ad?entaroiis seamen : that they did make continual descents 
upon the coast of England, and especially upon the East coast, which was 
nearest to their own shores. Besides all this. Ethnology will lead you still 
further, and show you on the North-east bank of the Dee, where the names 
of Frankby and Thurstaston, Ireby and Pensby, Greasby and West-Eirby 
tell of the original incoming of the Danes — ^how the Danish physiognomy 
is largely prevalent still, in the light hair, and fiair complexion, and marked 
features, of a great portion of the inhabitants. 

And let us see also whether the map of England will not reveal to 
us something of the national character of our earlier conquerors from 
Imperial Home, as well as of the later Saxon and Danish invaders. 
Look at the position of their foitresses. Scarcely one of them is on 
the sea-coast. All powerful on the land, the legions of the CsBsais 
never put to sea, except under the sternest necessity ; they hugged the 
coast whenever it was possible ; and when they left Gaul for the inva- 
sion of England, they leaped ashore at Dover, not because it was the 
best place, but because it was the nearest. On the sea, and towards the 
sea, they were almost defenceless — they got out of its way as if it were an 
enemy too potent for them to grapple with. One of Julius Csesar^s three 
great disasters was the loss of his transports on the Kentish coast, which 
only occurred through the ignorance of his people as to the nature of a spring 
tide. Many of the Roman stations were on arms of the sea, or considerable 
streams, because there they could have the advantages of water communi- 
cation, without its dreaded dangers. Chester, on the Dee ; Worcester and 
Gloucester, on the Severn ; London, on the Thames ; besides their camps on 
smaller streams, — the Don, the Exe, and the Kibble, — are all, in their several 
degrees, evidence of the existence of that national peculiarity in which the 
Bomans form so remarkable a contrast to the Anglo-Saxon race* which haa 
taken their place in the sovereignty of the eartL They sent their armies 
to occupy militaiy posts : their towns were only camps : their walls were mili- 
tary defences : their roads were merely tracks for the march of their invading 
legions. We go forth to every climate where an Englishman can live (pro- 
viding it be only in prosperity and in freedom) to colonize and to make homes : 
and to produce a New England, not merely and actually in name, as across the 
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to the temtoiy of the United States : the State of LouisiaiMi 
isms one €i the members of that Federal Union : the Americans have 
mixed with the descendants of the original settlers : and the English langoage 
kM» to a giett extent, displaced the French ; but when all other marks of 
die nstioiMlilj of the old settlers have died out, you will find their story 
RpeHed §tiSi in those names of the state and its capital, taken from the 
Rapl FaaSkj oi France— Louisiana and New Orleans : * and in other 
miff, eqoallj significant, as Dauphine Island, Lafayette, and Baton Rouge. 
To the Mianssipiii itself, was given the name of the Hirer Colbert, after 
0ie H inkter of Louis XIY ; but, happily, this name has not been preserred. 

An American writer, upon whose authority I give the preceding &cts, 
(Dr. Hart, of Fhikdelphia), has acutely remarked that *' the importance of the 
Konntn Conquest, in its influence upon the language, is not to be esti- 
latad by the actual number of words then introduced. Its chief effect 
wtm itM having created the tendency to adopt foreign words. There is 
mtinmlly, in all nations, a strong aversion to the adoption of foreign terms. 
The natund and spontaneous disposition, when a new word is wanted, is to 
make it out of roots or stems already existing in the language, and by 
modes of combination with which the popular ear is familiar. The terrible 
shock of the Conquest, and the wholesale use of foreign words to whioh 
the people then became accustomed, overcame this national dislike, and 
opened a wide door for a continued influx of Latin words from a great variety 
of sources. **t Thus the natural prejudice of every people against the admis- 
sion of foreign words was, in our case, completely overcome ; and the agency 
by which the change was effected was such as to make it a fashionable 

• La Salle deteended the MiisiBsippi to the sea; and fonnally taking possession of 
Ihe whole new coantry watered by the Mississippi, from its mouth to its sonree, faw 
France, he named it " Lonisiana," erected a Column and a Gross, with an inscription-^ 
** Louis the Great, King of France and Nayarre, reigning April 9th, 1682." History of 
Wisconsin, New France, and Louisiana, Vol. I., Chapter I., by William B. Smithy 
President of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

** Bienville had, in the Midsummer of 1718, selected the site for the Capital of the 
New Empire, which, in honour of the Begent of France, he named * New Orleans.**' 
Ibid. p. 82. 

The work from which the above extracts are given, is one of the Donations received 
during the present session by the Historic Society of Lancashirea nd Cheshire, and is 
presented by the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

f On the study of the Anglo-Saxon lang^uage, by John S. Hart, LL.D. Bamard't 
American Journal of Education, Vol. I., 1856, p. 49. 
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with many others more distinctly marked with the stamp of a Fi^nch 
cnrrency, shew that ancient Rome gave us the hasis of our legal code, as 
well as one prmcipal element in our language. 

In like manner, all the words of common use in analysis and criticism, 
are classical, many of them heing Greek, and this is the case with nearly 
all the terms employed in science. We have an instance of this in a fact 
familiar to us all. A word which had once described a matter of scientific 
discovery, of real utility, but of limited use, comparatively, became — in the 
case of the old Telegraph, to which I allude —applied to another improved 
and common form of communication, dissimilar in all its features, but 
directed to the same end. The things were different, but we have no alteration 
of name. ** Telegraph'' described the old line of signals from St. George's 
Pier to Holyhead, and ** Telegraph'* equally describes the wonderful modes 
of transmission which electricity has brought into common use. But the 
necessity of having a single word to describe the thing written, has lately 
asserted itself, and we have had introduced amongst us, amid the din of 
a fierce controversy, the word Telegram. I am not disposed to criticize the 
word, but to acx^ept it. " The word is well-culled, choice; sweet and apt, 
I do assure you. Sir/' * 

None can deny that it obviates an inconvenience, and supplies a want. 
The system by which the English language has attained to its present 
copiousness has not been by making every borrowed word follow the gram- 
matical structure of the language from which it has been derived, but by 
adapting it to the farms of our own language.\ The purists who condemn 
'* Telegram " should, to be consistent, go much further, and try to establish 
a principle, instead of carping at an exception. They would, however, 
speedily find, that the strict application of their rules to the English tongue 
would be utterly impossible ; and even if it were possible, it would be 
perfectly useless. 

We sometimes hear it said against us, that the educated Irish and 

• Shakspeare. Love*$ labour hst, Act V., 8c. I. 
f Bishop Lowth, correcting a critieism of Bentley's on Milton, in wliioh a Latin role 
is quoted to show that an expression in Paradise Lost is wrong, says, — " This comes of 
forcing the English under the mles of a foreign langasge with which it has little concern ; 
and this * ugiy and deformedfauU,' to use his own expression, Bentley has endeavoured 
to impose upon Milton in several places.** Lowth's Introduction to English Orammir, 
p. 180. London, 1787. 
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other hand, they are exposed to disadvantages of their own, which, though 
not identical with those just alluded to, are not the less to be regarded as 
blemishes, by such of us as wish to have their mother-tongue spoken, as 
well 88 written, with correctness, elegance, and purity. 

That is a wish which should be common to us all ; and a purpose for 
which we should all heartily strive. But proud, and justly proud, as we 
all are of our native country, I very much doubt whether we are as proud 
of our native tongue as we ought to be. And yet it is surely a noble heritage. 
In this language it was that Bacon poured forth the loftiest wisdom, and 
Shakspeare sang his woodland minstrelsy, or spoke out of the ** depths ** 
and "tumults of the human soul": this was the means whereby Milton 
revealed his high imaginings of more than ear hath ever heard, or eye hath 
seen : and in this mother-tongue of ours it was, that Jeremy Taylor poured 
out his soul in deep devotion, or with a thrilling eloquence of speech and 
wondrous power of thought '* vindicated the ways of God to man.'* To 
every succeeding generation it comes laden with new riches, and ever 
increasing interest : it is endeared to us all by a thousand tender associa- 
tions, and early memories : wherefore, while we joyfully take a patriotic 
pride in our glorious FatheBtLand, let us learn to value as we ought, our 
matchless Motheb-Tonous. 
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FURTHER REMARKS ON THE HISTORY OP THE TWO 
COUNTIES, AND ITS MATERIALS.* 

By John Eobson, Esq., M,D, 

(RiAD 4th Maboh, 1858.) 



In resuming the important subject of the earlj state of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, I need hardly remind you that in the first period, that of Roman 
dominion, the single positive fact which we find in histoiy is, that Devana, 
now Chester, was the settlement of the twentieth legion. We have also 
the names of some post stations, and this is all. Who or what the people 
were — ^how they were conquered— how they were governed — eveiything 
belonging to our ancestors as working and intelligent men — even the 
recovery of their independence, is to be sought for in the general history 
of the country; and if we wish to gain a more particular knowledge of our 
neighbourhood, we have to learn it from those vestiges of art and industry 
which time has left us, and which cultivation is fistst sweeping away. 

Before proceeding to the more especial subject of this evening*s paper, 
I would draw your attention to an event detailed by Tacitus, in his life of 
Agricola, which I am not aware has been hitherto localized, if you will 
allow me the expression, but which I think could only have taken place at 
Chester, and is so far important as bearing upon a very early Roman 
settlement in the neighbourhood. 

The Roman general, Ostorius, in the year 60, advanced against a tribe 
called, by Tacitus, the Cangi, whose territory extended to the Irish 8ea,f 
but he was called back by some disturbances amongst the Brigantes. 
One of his successors, Suetonius Paullinus, in 61, reached the Menai 
Straits, when the insurrection of Boadicea broke out ; and amongst the 
troops with which he marched from North Wales towards London, 

* See vol. TiL, p. 09. 
f Ptolemy names the promontory of the Cangani, which is generally considered to 
he the Qreat Ormshead ; and we have also pigs of lead from the same neigbhourhood, 
with the name Ceangis, A.D. 60. 
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Tacitus tells us, were the VexUlarii of the twentieth legion, evidently show- 
ing that the legion itself was left behind. In the time of Ptolemy, it was 
fixed at Chester ; but there can be little doubt that Chester was already a 
Eoman settlement ; and that FauUinus, leaving the main body there, and 
so disposed as to keep up his communications, took with him that portion 
called the Yexillarii, who having been a certain period in the service, were 
favoured troops, still attached to the Yexillum or standard, but called into 
the field only under especial circumstances. 

Twenty-two years after this, A.D. 83, Vespasian had become Emperor, 
and Agricola, the governor of Britain, was engaged in the Highlands of 
Scotland. During the summer, a cohort of Usipians, who had been enrolled 
in Germany, were sent over into Britain for the purpose of being trained 
and attached as auxiliaries to one of the legions. A few Eoman soldiers 
were placed in each company to act as models and teachers, and the whole 
was under the command of a centurion. These men, probably not liking 
the drill, killed the soldiers and their commander, seized three galleys, and, 
before any thing was known, in a wonderful manner got out to sea. One 
of the pilots made his escape, and fearing that the two others would 
betray them, they put them to death. The beginning of the voyage was 
fortunate, but afterwards they were at the mercy of the wind and tides ; and 
when in want of provisions were forced to make attacks on the country 
people, being generally successful, but sometimes defeated. At length, 
suffering the extremity of hunger, they devoured the weaker amongst 
themselves, and then cast lots who should die next. They thus sailed 
round the island; and having, from ignorance of navigation, lost their 
vessels, they were taken as pirates, first by the Suevians and then by the 
Frisians, were sold as slaves, and some finally brought as such for sale on 
the left or Roman bank of the Rhine, where they related the wonderful 
adventures they had passed through. 

I have shewn the great probability that Chester was already not merely 
a Roman garrison, but the head quarters of the twentieth legion, so that 
there would be nothing unlikely in the foreign auxiliaries which were to 
join it being sent there to go through their training. But if at this period 
the Romans did not occupy Chester, they would have had no post at all on 
the western coast; and it is impossible to conceive these men leaving 
Richborough or Porchester, and sailing round the island to reach Sweden 
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or Holland. We know, too, that the year before this, Agricola had ships 
in the Irish channel, though his great fleet was on the eastern coast, from 
which side it is said to have circumnavigated the island the following year * 
When the men, however, got out to sea, supposing they sailed from the 
Dee, they must have been well aware that their best chance of escape 
was to keep to the north ; but their vessels not being provisioned for such 
a voyage, they were ander the necessity of landing and getting supplies as 
they could, till they were driven to the coasts of Sweden and Holland. 
We may remark also that amongst the numerous foreign troops that are 
named as being stationed here, we never meet with any Usipians. 

The long period of six centuries and a half intervening between the 
expulsion of the Romans and the arrival of William of Normandy produced 
immense changes ; and these become the more interesting to us as there 
is an evident tendency at work in minds, which certainly are altogether 
ignorant of the historical facts, to bring back some parts of the old organi- 
zation. It is evident that, without a knowledge of these changes, our 
history will be, what we find it in Hume ; and I shall now proceed with 
some remarks upon such of the materials as are connected with our own 
counties. 

I have an objection, in limine, to the term " Saxon," which has been given 
to this period. As far as regards our own neighbourhood, I may express 
a strong opinion that, under no circumstances, did any Saxon tribe ever 
settle here. This follows, even allowing the legendary account of Beda, 
who never brings his " Saxones" to the north. Here they were, in their 
own language, always English, while the Saxons, more properly the Sexe or 
Sexna, were confined to the south-east and southern coasts of the island. 
In his time the island was called Enolaland, the inhabitants English — 
speaking among other languages the English, but never the Saxon. The 
term Anglo-Saxon is more delusive ; for, if we find a relic of this period 
within the limits of the Sexna, it clearly, prima fade, belongs to them, as 
Alfred's Jewel ; while anything found out of those limits, and amongst the 
Teutonic family, as St. Cuthbert's cross, will be as clearly English ; but 
there cannot be any double ownership, and the name Anglo-Saxon can only 
lead to a confusion of everything in history and archaeology. 

* Dio Caasias says that Agricola had heard of the exploit of the Usipians, and hence 
his order to sail round the island, which was the Brst time the Romans had accomplished 
it. Hist. Roman., Lib. Uvi., c. xx. 

D 
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Tlio Chronii'le commences with the statement, that there were five 
different nations in the island : English, Welsh, Scottish, Pictish, and 
I^tin; and this appears to have heen taken from Beda. Alfred, 870, 
translates the Historia Ecclesiastica out of Latin into English; bat 
instead of nations, calls them languages, still taking no notice of the 
Saxon. In one of the homilies, on the martyrdom of St. Alhan, the 
persecution of the christians is described as extending from the conti- 
nent to Englalande. If we turn to the Codex DiplomatiGus^ we find the 
kings describing themselves as of the people — ** Rex Merciorum," " Cantiiar 
riorum," " Westsaxonum," and so on. Athelstan, the grandson of Alfred, 
is the first who ttikes the title of ''Rex Anglorum." In a Charter of Canute, 
1018, he styles himself **Imperator Knuto regirainis Anglici in insula 
potitus ;" and the church at Canterbury is " omnium ecclesiarum regni Ang- 
ligeni mater ;" in the next he signs himself " Ego Cnhut BritannisB Ang- 
lorum monarch us." Edward, in 1045, is styled " Edwardus gratia Dei 
industrius rex Anglorum omniumque insularum in circuitu persistentium.'* 
In an English document belonging to Edward, without date, but as SUgand 
is named Archbishop, it must have been written towards the close of his 
reign, we have " Ich Eadward, king of Engletheode."* In No. 868, he 
makes Ramsey Abbey toll free *' over all Engleland ; " and at this period 
we have the shires much as they are at the present day. There are instances, 
but they are very rare of " Rex Angclsaxonum ;" but this combination is in- 
telligible enough when applied to two nations united. We speak of tlie 
Anglo-French army or fleet, but not of an Anglo-French ship or sword, f 

The existing relics of this peiiod, in a material form, are few, and at 
present hardly available for historical purposes, as they have never yet 
been properly examined. Good service would be done by a systematio 
survey of the line of fortresses in North Cheshire, which are said to have 
been erected by Edward and his sister Ethelfloeda, at the beginning of the 
tenth century. But these works, .extensive as they are, form only a portion 
of what they are said to have constructed ; and I am not aware that any 
thin;» has been done to distinguish the work of tliat period from that of an 



• Cod. Dipl., No. H41, 800. 
f Tlic titlo of the Suxon Chronicle is of very recent introduction — it is not named ia 
the MSS., ftiul it was first printed under the title Chronologia Anglo- Saxonica. At it 
record-* the invents hoth of xhe Wessnxians and the English, the proper name wonid be. 
The Ang^.o Sexiari Chroni^lrs. 
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earlier or later time. Our archsBologists have paid great attention to Roman 
and Norman antiquities — to pure English, little or none. 

But our written evidences are numerous and valuable. It will be suffi- 
cient for me at present to refer to the Montjmenta Histortoa Bbitannica, 
published by government, and containing most of the original histories of 
the kingdom to the Conquest. Here we have Beda in the eighth, and the 
Saxon Chronicle in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, with some 
other contemporary annalists, but unfortunately leaving much to be wished 
for. Kings and bishops are put to death or driven into exile, and battles 
are fought, and men, with a name, die, and so we find it recorded. 
But why the people rose against the recognised, if they were recognise*!, 
authorities ; or what led two tribes to battle : or what came after the battle : 
or what such an ealdorman had done to be named in death, who is not 
mentioned during his life, is what we look for in vain. Beda's history is 
strictly ecclesiastical ; we find in it the succession of bishops and of abbots 
and the conversion of kings and their people. But if we take away the 
miracles and the visions, there is little that gives us an insight into any 
part of the life of the people ; and Beda was so thoroughly a party man, 
that, as I shall have occasion to shew hereafter, little dependance can be 
placed upon his statements. 

Besides the ** Monumenta," government has also published, in another 
folio, the " Ancient Laws and Institutes" of the kingdom, forming, with 
the '* Chronicle," the most valuable Corpus Historicum possessed by any 
modem kingdom in its own language. But this is not all ; for we have 
moreover a large number of contemporary charters and private documents 
from the year 600 ; at once both the record and example of the progi*ess 
made by the nation during that period. Thqse valuable documents, if not 
absolutely unknown to our most popular historians, were hardly available. 
Many, it is true, had been published in Dugd ale's Monasticon, Reyner's 
Apostolatus, and elsewhere ; imperfect copies of the early laws had been 
printed, but it was not till the labours of Kemble, Stevenson, Thorpe, and 
other learned men in England and Germany* had placed thom fairly 
before us, that they could be said to be accessible, or that much use could 
be made of them. 

• I would refer more jmrticulnrly to Dr. Reinhold Schmid's work, *'DibOe8ETZg 
DER ANOEL8ACH9EN." Ltipsic, 18&8 ! R work of great interest and importance. 



I'rom the tenth century we possess, what is in many respects eqnallj 
iuQ^xjrtant, a national literature, which, however deficient in itself, becomes 
invaluable as a photographic reflection of the people. That this should 
liave been preserved at all during the terrible period of the Danish inva- 
hiouH under Cnut; and that property should have been then occasion- 
iJly involved in most complicated meshes of law, the details of which 
are minutely given, are matters that may well excite our wonder. Some 
writers have expressed an opinion that we owe much to the Danish, 
and still more to the Norman invasion — I fear that all such ravages are an 
unmitigated evil, and certainly prevent the national progress, if they do' 
not actually send the people back into barbarism. 

It is by no means easy to free the mind from all the ideas that belong 
Up the age in which we find ourselves, and it is still more difficult to fill 
up the centuries that intervene between one historic epoch and another. 
Few [Kjople have any definite notions of the age of ** good Queen Bess ;" 
fitill less of 300 years before that, or how things were managed in the days 
of King John and Magna Charta ; and as to the period before the Con- 
quest, I do not hesitate to say, that it is far more difficult to appreciate 
tljan the state of Rome at the time of Caesar. To realize a state where the 
land belonged to every freeman, and of course, when there was no private 
property. — where there was an equality of rank, and no one could assume 
either p<jwer or privilege above his neighbour — this is the first step in 
English history. To trace the advance of the kingly power, the rise and 
progress of an aristocracy of the " comites," companions of tJie king, as dis- 
tinct from the freemen of the mark, is the second ; and the third is, to 
understand the process by which the common land of the mark, the/o20- 
land as it was caUed, became gradually transferred to these comites, earls* 
servants and companions of the king, as hoc-land, and so lost to the people. 
The original organization, the ^lark system, had in itself, as Kemble tells iis» 
its own elements of decay. Every Mark — and I believe in our neighbpar- 
hood, they are still represented by our parishes — was a little republic, owing 
neither suit nor service nor tribute to any other, nor subject to any special 
ruler. In the course of COO years, the folc-land, the property of the 
coninjonalty, had become hoc-land, the private property of individuals, and 
was even said to be held of the king in fee as the real owner of the whole. 
Without a thorough appreciation of these facts, we shall make little pro- 
gress in our stud}* of English History. 
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But there were also religious differences at work for most part of the 
time. First, we have the old heathen population; then the early con- 
verts to Christianity — constituting the first British Church — having no 
immediate connection with, or dependance on Rome, and holding certain 
peculiar notions about the proper time of celebrating Easter and the right 
form of shaving the priests* heads ; and thirdly came the missionaries from 
Rome — gradually making their way, and in about 400 years establishing 
the full supremacy of the papal see. Beda belongs to this class, and im- 
portant as his Ecclesiastical History is, it is really a very partial and 
unworthy work. I do not speak of his miracles and visions and legends — 
they belonged to the time — but no body can doubt that the real point in 
dispute between the British Clergy and Augustine was the acknowledgment 
of a foreign supremacy, which Beda carefully ignores. He lays great stress 
upon the British Clergy refusing to join the Roman Missionary in convert- 
ing the Saxon, and yet he tells us that it was not till 681 — three genera- 
tions after Augustine's arrival in Kent — that the inhabitants of Sussex were 
converted by Wilfrid, who had been expelled from the bishopric of York. 
The King and Queen had been previously baptized, and there was already 
a small monastery of Scottish monks at Bosham, near Chichester, " who 
served the Lord in poverty and humility," so that we can hardly give the 
Roman Missionaries credit for much zeal or sincerity. Be this as it may 
these religious differences, and what would appear to be continual attacks 
upon the opinions and property of the people, would also operate in exciting 
the minds both of those who were introducing the new order of things, and 
of those who were opposing it. 

I shall now proceed to that portion of the Chronicle which is most 
interesting to us, as containing an account of events which took place in 
our own neighbourhood. During the latter half of the ninth century we 
have little more than the records of battles between the Danes and West 
Sexna, whose kings then ruled over all the people south of the Thames. 
From time to time attacks had been made upon the coast, but in 866 it is 
said a large heathen army came into England (Angelcynnss lond), and 
fixed their winter quarters in East Anglia, where they were soon horsed, 
and the inhabitants made peace with them. In 868 this army was attacked 
at Nottingham by the forces of the West Sexna ; but the chronicle says there 
was no great battle, and the Mercians made peace with them. They are 
described as destroying the monasteries, but there is no contest between 
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them and the people, and in 871 they reached Reading, in Wessex. This 
was the year of Alfred*8 accession, and in seven years afterwards the West 
Sexna are described as being completely subdued, and Alfred had to take 
refuge in Athelney. In a few months, however, he was once more making 
head against them, and in 880 he had not only recovered his own domi- 
nions, but we are told that the whole English nation (Angelcyn) turned to 
him, except that part of it which was held captive by the Danes. J£ we 
compare these wars with those at the end of the next century and the 
beginning of the eleventh, we find a marked difference. The Danish 
chiefs are generals, commanders of the army, but there is no assumption 
of the kingly power or title. In winter they are quartered in the cities, 
which were fortified, independent, under municipal government, and as 
decidedly opposed to the West Sexna as they were friendly to the so-called 
Danes, lu must be remembered that we have only the Wessexian 
history of the contest, and if we wish for a more complete one we must 
take the other point of view also ; it seems, in fact, to have been a great 
contest between the Sexe, all of whom, south of the Thames, had fiallen 
under the power of Wessex, and the Emjle, the English. The kings of the 
West Sexe had been long establishing and consolidating their power, and of 
course the " Mark" system had been suffering proportionately. Besides this, 
the clergy had becc»me powerful auxiliaries to the royal cause, and their 
endowments seem to have been upon a liberal scale. The father of Alfred 
is said to have given them a tenth part of his possessions or dominions, 
it is not very dear which. Folc-land was being very rapidly converted into 
Boc-land, and this increased the power of the king and his comites, by the 
very means which rendered still weaker the old possessors. The kings of 
Wessex were making way in Mercia amongst the English, and after a 
severe struggle, lasting over seventy years, Edward, the son of Alfred, had 
become master of the countr}' as far north as the Mersey. I believe we 
shall have a much clearer view of this long contest if we look at it as one 
between the Sexe under a kingly government, and the English under the 
Mark system, in which the latter was finally abolished, and the two nations 
united in one, the king taking the title of the King of the English; pre- 
viously he had l>een King of the West Sexna. 

The events of the year h04 are given in considerable detail in the 
Chronicle, much moro so than is usual ; but as far as possible I must restrict 
mv remarks to what concerns ouincIvcs. Wc arc t<^ld that the Northum- 
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brians and East Anglians had given oaths to Alfred, and the latter, six 
hostages also ; and nevertheless, contrary to their plighted troth, as 
often as the other armies went out, they also went out, either with 
them, or on their own part. The king had divided his forces, so that 
one half was constantly at home, the other half in the field. Alfred 
first attacks an array which had been harrying Wessex, defeated it 
at Famham, and drove it over the Thames. His forces still following it, 
besieged it as long as their provisions lasted. In the mean time a large 
fleet had reached Exeter, and Alfred, with the best part of his troops, 
hastened thither ; but the enemy retreated again to their ships. The rest 
of the forces, with a body of Londoners, took and destroyed a fort at 
Beamfleet (? fienfieet in Essex), their ships included. Another army of 
East Anglians, Northumbrians, and Danes, advanced up the Thames, and 
then along the Severn to Buttington.* Here they were attacked by the 
king's Ealdormen and Thanes, who had gathered some forces out of 
Somersetshire, Glocester, and North Wales, and besieged for many weeks. 
At length they were compelled to fight, and the Christians had the victory ; 
that part which got away thence was saved by flight. 

*• When they had come into Essex to their fortress and to their ships, 
*' then the survivors again gathered a great a^Pay from amongst the East 
" Angles and the Northumbrians before winter, and committed their wives 
** and their ships and their wealth to the East Angles, and went at one 
** stretch, day and night, until they arrived at a western city in Wirral, 
** which is called Lega-ceaster. Then were the forces unable to come up 
*• with them before they were within the fortress ; nevertheless they beset 
" the fortress about for some two days, and took all the cattle that was there 
" i^ithout, and slew the men whom they were able to overtake without the 
" fortress, and burned all the com, and with their horses ate it in all the 
" neighbourhood : this was about a twelve month after they first came hither 
" over the sea, 

" 895. — And then soon after that in this year the army from Wirral went 
** among the north Welsh, for they were unable to stay there ; this was 
'* because they had been deprived both of the cattle and com which they 
" had plundered. When they had turned again out of North Wales, with 
" the booty which they had there taken, then went they over Northhumbria- 
'* land and East Anglia in such wise that the forces could not overtake them 
" before they came to the eastem parts of the land of Essex, to an island 
'• that is out on the sea, which is called Mersey." 

Such is the history of the year 894, as given in the contemporary chro- 



Thnre is a Buttington on th^ Severn, on thn bonlors of MontgcnniTXMliire. 
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nicle, and you have the facts connected with the Danish irruption inta 
Cheshire, North Wales, and Lancashire. It was evidently the olgect of 
the army to get to Chester before the forces of king Alfred, and it seems 
they succeeded. This was after the usual summer fighting ; the cam- 
paign had been unusually busy and unfortunate for the English army, and 
winter was setting in. They appear to have crossed the Mersey early in 
spring, and made their way back through Lancashire to their own country. 

We have here a most remarkable narrative, especially important to 
our own neighbourhood, but plain as it seems, it has led to the 
most contradictory statements. I am not aware of any two interpreteiB 
agreeing as to the facts which it professes to describe ; and any one who ib 
curious in the matter may refer to the early volumes of the Transactions 
of the Society, to see some of the interpretations which have been given. 
It is, however, referred to especially in support of the supposed Danish 
settlements, which some archaeologists have placed in this neighbourhood, 
and I believe that there is no direct evidence that the Danes ever were 
here except upon this occasion. It has been said already that we are not 
to suppose that these Danish armies were entirely composed of natives of 
Denmark, or that they were foreigners at all. The army here, which is so 
frequently named, was act^g in connection with the Danish fleet, but I 
believe they were real Englishmen (the Chronicle expressly calls them 
Northumbrians and East Anglians) contending for their original rights 
and property, against what they must have considered usurpation and 
innovations. They had fought in Mercia, and been defeated; the real 
Danes also had suffered loss both at Beamfleet and Exeter, and as was 
usual all seem to liave gone into winter quarters ; at any rate the " here** had 
retired into East Anglia, when, without any reason assigned, they hurried 
by forced marches, at a stretch, night and day, across the island to 
Chester. Now the only way that I see to account for this sudden enter- 
prise is to suppose that when they got home, after the summer campaign, 
they there learned that Alfred's troops were advancing upon Chester, pro* 
bttbly those which had defeated them at Buttington, 

That the kingdom of Wessex had been gradually extending itself, and 
continued to do so for years after this, the Chronicle bears ample testi- 
mony. The cities, as I have already stated, were English. The " army'* 
seems to have been always welcome to them, and we have no reason 
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to think that Chester had different views or interests. We may then 
understand that the intelligence they got in East Anglia at once des- 
patched them to that city, and it appears that their effort was successfal, 
and that the " fyrd," the forces of Alfred, were shut out. These, how- 
ever, ravaged the country round about, destroyed the cattle and the com ; 
and it must be remembered that this was in Mercia, across which the army 
had just marched, and over which Alfred had assumed a nominal autho- 
rity. The army, however, . was safe within the walls, and the forces, after 
a couple of days, withdrew, apparently to Wessex. We are then told that 
for want of provisions the army made an incursion into North Wales, whence 
part of Alfred*s forces had been drawn, and obtaining some booty there 
returned through Lancashire and Yorkshire, giving no opportunity to the 
king*s forces to attack them. Chester appears to have kept its indepen- 
dence for the time, though it, with other cities, fell under the power 
of Wessex a few years after. We are told that it was repaired in 007, 
when, no doubt, it was taken by either Edward (Alfred s successor) or his 
sister Ethelflseda. In 912, Edward took possession of London and Oxford, 
and all the lands that belonged to them. The same fate befell Derby in 
917,* and in the following year, "in the early part of the year, by God's 

" help she got into her power, by treaty, the burh at Leicester, and the 
** greater part of the army, which owed obedience thereto, became subject to 
" her. And the people of York had also covenanted with her, some having 
** given a pledge, and some having boand themselves by oath, that they 
" would be at her command." " Before Martinmas king Edward went with 
" his forces to Buckingham ♦ * and Thurcytel the earl sought him to be 
" his lord, and all the * holds,* and almost all the chief men who owed obe- 
" dience to Bedford, and also many of those who owed obedience to North- 
" ampton." I might read you the annals of successive years, containing 

similar accounts, confirming what I have already stated as to the indepen- 
dence of the cities and marks, and the slow and gradual advance of the 
kingly power. In the real Danish invasion, which took place at the end 
of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, all was changed'; the 
cities were especial objects of attack and pillage, and one of the most 
severe battles with the Danes was fought by the East Anglians. There 
is, in fact, between these two contests all the difference that exists between 
a domestic war and a foreign invasion. 

* "This year, bafore Lammas, Ethelflsd, lady of the Mercians, God helping her, got 
possession of the burh which is called Derby, with all that owed obedience thereto.** — 
Sax. Chbow. 
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We find this still further borne out by the peculiar expressions used by 
the chronicler ; you have remarked that the king's forces are called the 
" fyrd," while the Danish troops are always named '* here," the army. In 
the laws of Ini, which date in the first quarter of the eighth oentoiy, and 
belong to the West Saxons, we are told that a body of men up to seven are 
thieveSj £rom seven to thirty-five they are hloth, and above thirty-fife thej 
are Kere ; and in connection with these nouns are the corresponding 
Terbs to thieve, to hloty and to Kerry or harry. The second of these words 
has a carious similarity to one that we have been lately made rather too 
frequently acquainted with in Indian news — to loot. Each of these crimeB 
requires a peculiar form of compurgation, and are alike under the law. 
The fyrd was the king's military levy, called out every year for a certain 
period, each man finding his own arms and provisions. 

I must now leave it to yourselves to decide the extent to which the 
Danish influence could have prevailed in West Derby or any other part of 
Lancashire or Cheshire. Whatever conclusions you may draw as to the 
correctness of my interpretation of the march from East Anglia through 
Mercia to Chester, it is quite clear that no part of the army made any 
settlement here ; and though Alfred's successor extended his actual king- 
dom to the Mersey, it made no further advances at that time. A series of 
forts, including Chester, Edisbury, Runcorn, Thelwall, Warburton and 
Manchester, are all ascribed to Edward and Ethelflseda,* and it is long 
before Lancashire is named in the original historians of England. 

You will excuse my dwelling so long upon this subject, as it is really the 
most important event that appears in our county history before the Con- 
quest, and I must now bring this paper, which I fear has been very tedious, 
to a dose. All that can support the writer, or encourage his hearers in 
these minute inquiries, is the certainty tliat a more accurate know- 
ledge will come from closer investigation, and we are sure that every 
right-minded man is interested in the history of his birth-place or his home. 

• Ethelflffida built Edisbury, Warburton and Runcorn in 915. Edward constraoted 
the burh at Thelwall, and repaired and garrisoned Manchester in 923. 
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ON THE SO-CALLED ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES DIS- 
COVERED NEAR KERTCH, IN THE CRIMEA. 

By G, Roach Smith, Esq., (in a letter to Joseph Mayer, Esq.) 

(Rbad Sbd Dicbmb£b, 18.^7.) 

The attention of students of our Saxon antiquities was naturally attracted, 
some months since, to statements, which appeared in most of our leading 
papers, respecting some of the objects excavated by Dr. Macpherson, and 
now deposited in the British Museum. It was said that they were Anglo- 
Saxon ; and moreover, in order to account for the apparent paradox involved 
in their appearance on the banks of the Bosphorus, it was suggested that 
they probably had belonged to soldiers of the Varangian guard, which, 
as you know, was drawn &om the north of Europe, and from the tenth 
century served, over a considerable period, as a body-guard to the Byzantine 
emperors. Before I had seen the objects, I expressed a strong conviction 
both that the appellation of Anglo-Saxon was misapplied, and that the 
notion of referring them to the Varangian guard was equally untenable. 
Having inspected the remains 1 am confirmed in my opinion. 

The fibulae are the objects which have led to the above decision. 
They are of two kinds, of the types headed " Germany" and ** England," 
in plate L, vol. ii. of my Collectanea Antiqua ; and in plate XVIII, vol. i. 
of the same work. The former are rarely found in England ; the latter 
abound in Essex, in Norfolk, in Warwickshire, in Northamptonshire, and 
in other parts ; but you will not find, I believe, a single example in your 
Kentish collections ; and only one specimen of the former kind, which is in 
Mr. Rolfe's gatherings from the Osengal cemetery.* Another example 
from Kent,t that mentioned above as published by me for comparison with 
the German, exhausts, so far as I can at present recollect, the number 
found in this country. This kind of fibula may be termed radiated ; the 
more common, cruciform. 

• It is figured in vol. iii. plate VI. fig. 2, of the Collectanea Antiqua. 
f See Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, nn«l Lymnf, for the ornaments and urns 
found with this fibula, and my remarks on tbrm. 
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Now after what I have said, it will be obvious that there is a similarity 
between the fibulsB from Kertch and some which are found with Anglo- 
Saxon Antiquities, and which have been, and jot may be, called Anglo- 
Saxon. Bat it by no means follows that those from Eertch have an Anglo- 
Saxon, or even a Teutonic origin. On the contrary, it seems to me a 
rational sequence that the very reverse should be nearer the truth ; and 
that while works of ancient art found in the neighbourhood of Byzantium 
are in no way likely to be derived from the far north, those of the north 
may be expected to have been stipngly influenced by the fashion of the east. 

Had it been necessary to account for the presence of Anglo-Saxon anti- 
quities, such as these flbulse, in the east, we need not look to so late a 
period as that of the Varangi: we have evidence of Saxon and other 
G^erman soldiers quartered in the Oriental parts of the Homan empire 
centuries earlier, from whom, with more probability, they might have been 
presumed to be derived. 

In referring these objects, as I am disposed to do, to a late Roman 
or Byzantine manufacture, I can only repeat what I have long maintained, 
namely, that we must study our Saxon antiquities beyond the shores of 
Great Britain; and fully to comprehend the influence which has guided 
the peculiar forms and patterns of the ornamented flbulse, and other 
personal decorations, we must trace the antiquities themselves in the 
parent countries ; and then we must study contemporaneous remains in 
Italy and further eastward. At present this has not been attempted : 
unhappily the very few who have devoted themselves to the study of 
our National Antiquities are hardly in the position to undertake tedious 
and expensive journeys, such as would be indispensable; and our Govern- 
ments have not yet patriotism enough to give encouragement to such 
researches. 
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NOTES ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 

WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE METHODS WHICH 

HAVE BEEN ADOPTED, OR PROPOSED, FOR THE 

ARRANGEMENT OR CATALOGUING OF 

LIBRARIES. 



By Edward Edwards, Esq. 
(Rbad IItb Maboh, 1898.) 



Fob the earliest attempts at the Classification of books, of which precise 
accounts are now attainable, we must look to the yet remaining medisBval 
Catalogues of Monastic Libraries. Even in those parts of Europe wherein 
revolutions of Religion have had but a very restricted operation, — as com- 
pared, for example, with our own eountiy, — ^intestine conflicts, popular 
riots, or foreign wars, have dispersed collections which had been laboriously 
gathered by the efforts of many successive generations of monks. Such 
collections, whatever may seem to us their intrinsic worth, must unques- 
tionably have considerable value as elements in the history of Civiliza- 
tion. It is, therefore, matter of reasonable gratulation that although 
very few Monkish libraries of an eaily date have descended to modem 
times, otherwise than piece-meal, we still possess not a few of the catalogues 
of such collections, taken in their prime. But many of the best of them 
remain yet uuprinted. 

Here, however, we are concerned with these Catalogues only as respects 
the illustrations they afford of the manner in which mediaeval men were 
wont to group together the subjects of human knowledge as embodied in 
the books that stood on their shelves. In glancing over such old Catalogues, 
the wish for " more Classics and fewer Schoolmen," will often rise to the 
lips. But great as will remain the undeniable merits of Monks in respect 
of the preservation of ancient learning, — after deduction of all drawbacks, 
— it must always be bom in mind, that scholarship was never their primary 
business. In all ages of the Monastic Institute, Prayer, Penitence, 
Worship, Consolation, came before Study and Teaching. To a great 
extent the learning of the cloister grew out of its missionary enterprise. 
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The monk who was sent forth to convert Pagans to Christianity found that 
Civilization must gj^ hand-in-hand with Religion. The cultivation and 
exercise of his own mind, that it might afterwards arouse the slumbering 
powers of other minds, lay then in the direct path of his daily duty. But 
it could scarcely be expected that the Christian priest who had to fight 
with rude Paganism in its open crimes and its visible idol-worship, should 
have much sympathy with refined Paganism in its deification of the 
passions, however beautifully arrayed in poetical imagery. 

[§ 1. Classification of Monkish Libraries in the Middle Ages.] 
The contents, then, of the Monkish libraries were at the outset almost 
exclusively theological ; and, at all periods, Theology was a preponderating 
element in them. At least in theory, all other subjects of human know- 
ledge were viewed, more or less completely, in subordination to this* 

Another preliminary consideration will claim a word or two. Even when 
the books of a monastic community had become numerous and of varied 
character, no one monk had much time to make their classification a matter 
of elaborate study. The Armarius or Librarian was usually a pluralist, 
and none of his offices were sinecures. He was often Precentor. But 
not only had he to lead the Choir, he had to furnish it with breviaries and 
service books. The task of superintending the labours of the Scriptorium 
devolved upon him. Sometimes in addition to his musical and literary 
duties, the poor Armarius seems to have been a sort of Master of Ceremonies, 
and general overseer of the daily conventual life.* So that there must 
have been ample warrant for that appointment of an 'Armarius Junior^' or 
* Solatium Arm^rii, which we occasionally meet with in monastic chronicles. 

[§ 2. Classification adopted in the Catalogue of the Library of SL Riquier, A.D., 831.] 

In his SpiciUgium, Father d'Achery has preserved for us a monastic 
catalogue of the Ninth Century. It forms part of a general return of all 
the property of the Abbey of St. Riquier, which was made, in the year 831, 
by order of Lewis le Debonnaire. Its surangement is as follows : — 

I. Bibles and Biblical Commentaries. 

II. Fathers of the Church. 

III. Grammarians (De Libris Grammaticorum.) 

• Antiquiores Consuetudmes Cluniacensis Monastifrii, printed in D'Acliery'a Spicilegium, 
iv, llft-188. Comp. Du Cange, sub voce Armaria, (Glossarium mediw it injimce Latini- 
fa/tJ, HenscheVs Edit, i, 397) ; and Martene, De Antiquis Erdesice rUibus, iii, 260, seqq. 
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IV. Historians {De libm Antiquorum, qui gestis Begum, vel fitu Terrarum 
scripserunt.) 

V. Missals and other Service books.* 

In the Royal Library of Munich, the vast extent of which is, in a great 
degree, owing to the aggregation of ancient libraries from other parts of 
Bavaria, many of them monastic in their origin, there is a very curious 
series of the old book-lists of conventual collections, which is said to 
number nearly 600 separate catalogues, including, as may be well imaginedi 
specimens of almost all known varieties.^ 

Amongst these is a Catalogue of the Library of the Benedictine Abbey 
of Weihenstephan, compiled in the 12th Gentory, which begins thus : — 
Hoec est noUcia lihrorum catholicorum Eccleda 8. Stephanie imprimis qui 
pertinent ad divinum servitium. Then follow, AUi Ubri a fratrihus in capi- 
tolio et ad mensam et ad colia, legendiy all of which are theological or 
devotional. These are followed by scientific, poetical, and historical books, 
indiscriminately. Here the only classification is that resulting from the dif- 
ferent uses to which the books were applied under the monastic regulations. 

[§ 3. Catalogue of the Library of St Emmeram at Batisbon.] 
In the Catalogue of the Library of the Monastery of St. Emmeram, at 
Ratisbon, the primary arrangement is that of the desks or bookcases in 
which the volumes were placed. Of these there were thirty-two, thus 
appropriated : — 

I. II Lihrum textuum Biblia. 

III. IV. V. VI Diversi Expositores super Biblia, 

VII. VIII. IX. X XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. Doctores (antiquiores) se- 

cuudum ordinem aphabeti, cum quibus- 

dam lAbris suis, 

XVI Libri Historiarum. 

XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. . Libri diversorum doctorum {recentiorum,) 
XXL XXIL XXIIL . . . LibH Juris (Canonici.) 

XXIV TAbri diversorum. 

XXV lAbri Juris (CiviUs and Canonici.) 

XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. Libn artium, 

XXX Libri de dioersa materia. 

XXXI Libri Omeliarum et Pasdonalia. 

XXXII Biblia in partihus.\ 

* Chronici Centulensii, sive 8. Bicharii, lib. iii, c. 3, printed in Dacherii Spicilegium, 
iv, 482-486. 

f Scbmeller. Uebei- Biichercataloge des XV und fruhere Jahrhunderte, {Serapeum, 
ii, 243, seqq.) 

♦ Scbmeller, vt unpra, 262. 
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Another catalogue of the same collection, apparently written ahout 1460, 
preserves the same general arrangement, with certain improvements in 
details. Forty years later comes a new arrangement, introduced hy Brother 
Dionysius Monger, whose catalogue is hased, not on the suhject matter hut 
on the form and material of the hooks. He assorts the library into 
(1) Vellum MSS. ; (2) Paper MSS. ; (3) Printed Books. These classes are 
subdivided into the letters of the alphabet, and these again by figures, ex- 
tending usually to twenty under each letter. Thus of the 420 vellum 
MSS., the first (Papias Hve mater verhorum, in magno volumine et antiqua 
bona scriptura,) is marked A. 1 ; and the last (Tabula notabilit et magit- 
tralis, in pergameno et afflxa bitumine baculo et circumligatur fune canopao, 
et dicitur Tabula Itaf, sive quatuor regiones quatuor elementorum, habens 
in fronte ^maginem monachi et medici depictam, <&c.,) is marked X. 16, 
and so on with the rest. 

[§ 4. Classed Lists of Early Printers.] 
Of the Catalogues which contain only Printed Books, the earliest are in 
some degree Classed Catalogues, and the character of the classification 
seems to have been determined by that of the stock-in-trade of those 
Fathers of Printing who issued them. Thus, in 1498, the elder Aldus 
published a Catalogue of " Libri GrsBci impressi," under the classes — 

1. Grammatica. 4. Philosophia. 

2. Poetica. 5. Sacra Scriptura. 

3. Logica. 

About half a century later (1 546) we have catalogues of Robert Estienne, 
in which the following divisions appear : — 

1. Hebrsea. 8. Rhetorica. 

2. Graeca. 9. Oratoria. 

3. Sacra. 10. Dialectica. 

4. Prophana. 11. Philosophica 
6. Grammatica. 12. Aritbmetica. 

6. Poetica. 13. Geometrica. 

7. Historica. 14. Medica. 

[§ 5. Gesner's scheme of Classification.] 
In 1648 we arrive at what some writers have termed " the first bibliogra- 
phical system," published with a view to the use rather thau to the sale of 
books ; it is that of Conrad Gesner, and appeared in the shape of an index of 
matters to his ** Bibliotheque UniverseUe,'' under the title of " Pandectarum, 
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sive partitionim universalium libri xxi'' Cuvier has given a minute ac<;ount 
of the work in the excellent notice of Gesner which he inserted in the 
Biographie UniverteUe, adding that the authof (like many other authors) 
never considered it '* as complete as it ought to he" and therefore never 
permitted the section " Medicine" to be printed. Brunei, too, praises 
Gesner as a man of good sense, who knew how to keep clear of " those 
arbitrary combinations of several sciences into a single class, which have 
captivated so many learned men."* M. Brunet appears, however, to have 
overlooked that synthetical grouping of the various divisions and subdivisions 
which Gesner placed at the head of his section entitled '* Partitiones theo- 
logicse." If only as the first scheme of its kind, this synopsis deserves to 
be quoted at length. It is as follows :— 
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Orammatioa et Philologioa. 

Dialeotioa. 

Bhetorioa. 

Poetioa. 



Onumtes 



15. Arithmetioft. 
6. OeometrU, Optio*, &o. 
7. Mnsica. 
8. ABtronomlA. 
0. Actrologia. 



'10. De dlTinatione et magi*. 
11. Geographia. 
13. Hiatoria. 

13. De diYeraibas artibns iUl. 
teratis, mechanioia, &o. 



Snbetantlalea . 



sea 
leologia 



fU. De natarali philosophi 

15. De prima philosoDhia 
metaphysica et Th( 
gentuium. 

16. De moral! philoaophla. 

17. De phtloBophia economioa. 

18. De re poUtioa id et oiviU 
aomiutari. 

19. De jarispradentia. 
[90. De re mediea.] 

121. De Theologia Christiana. 

The system of classification next in order of date is that which was pro- 
posed by Florian Trefler, a Bavarian Benedictine, in a work published in 
1560, which I know only by M. Albert's citation of it in his " Becherches 
nir la clamfication hMiographique ; " and by Dr. Edmund Zoller*s brief 
epitome, in his tract, entitled " Die Bibliothekwiasenschqft." Its arrange- 
ment of classes runs thus : — I. Civil Law ; II. Canon Law ; III. Casuistry ; 
IV. and V. Dictionaries, &c ; VI. and VII. Hagiography, Chronography, 
and Topography; VIII., IX, and X. Theology; XI. Philosophy; XIL 



* Manuel du Hhraire, iDtrodaotioD, viii (4th edition.) Oesner has dedicated each of 
his twenty books or chapters to a celebrated printer, and usually appends to tlie dedica- 
tion a list of the most important books printed by each of them respectively. 

£ 



Oratory and Rhetoric; XIII. Epistolography ; XIV. Poetry; XV. Phi- 
lology; XVI. Miscellanies {promiscve omnes qiiotquot mperioribua non 
pomnt insert) ; XVII. German hooks (libros TeutonicosJ. Trefler*s treatise 
was already numhered amongst hooks of great rarity almost two hundred 
yean ago. Both Zoller and Alhert, (in common with Jocher and Ziegel- 
bau^) appear never to have seen the hook itself, hut descrihe it on the 
authority of an elahorate notice hy Struve in the Jena periodical BibUo- 
theea antique^ for January, 1706. 

[§ 6. C. de SaTiguy's scheme.] 
In 1587 Christofle de Savigny puhlished, under the title of '* Tableau- 
accompUs de torn les arts liberaux cantenans une genercde et sofnmaire par 
tUion des dits arts, amassez et reduicts par ordre, (fc./* a scheme which is 
substantially hut a modification of Gesner*s. The number of classes is 
sixteen, which are thus arranged: — J. Grammar; 2. Rhetoric; 3. Dia- 
lectics ; 4, Arithmetic ; 6. Geometry ; 6. Optics ; 7. Music ; 8. Cosmogra- 
phy; 9. Astrology; 10. Geography; 11. Physics; 12. Medicme; 13. Ethics; 
14. Jurisprudence; 16. History; 16. Theology. Each class has its 
divisions and subdivisions worked out with much elaboration ; and, in a 
second edition of the work, published in 1619, two additional classes are 
introduced, namely, 17. Poetry; and 18. Chronology. 

If literary history did not present us with so many instances of the 
eagerness with which petty attacks are made upon great names, in the hope 
of nibbling off, as it were, some fragment of that fame which cannot be 
openly contested, we might feel surprise that any writer should have ad- 
duced this scheme of Savigny 's as being '* certainly an anticipation and 
probably a source" of the famous ** Encyclopsedical tree" of our illustiiouB 
Bacon, to which in truth it bears scarcely any resemblance. Strange as it 
may seem, however, this has actually been done, and that by the eminent 
bibliographer Brunet, in the introduction (already quoted) to the ** Manu/A 
da libraire,''* It would have been much more to the purpose to have 
l)ointed out the very obvious similarity which exists between the classifica- 
tion of Savigny and that of Gesner, which had preceded it by forty years. 



• Brunei's words are : " C'est un systfeme figure de tontes nos connaissances, ant^rieur 
de p'^6 de nngt ana, remarqaoos-le bien, h I'Arbre Encyclopediqne de Bacdn, dont U a 
pu ftre U module*' M. Albrrt quietly oTerluoks Bacon oltogeiher. 
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the form :— " B7 Poesie, in this place," he says, " we understand nothing 
else hat original history or fables," (** fiction " as we now say, whether in 
prose or verse.) As for verse, that is only a style of expression ;" whilst in 
his first class he makes Natural History and Civil History to be correlatives, 
and thus lays down a rule which, (if it could be carried out) would sever 
the narratives of what has been observed concerning the workings of iiature, 
from those treatises on what we call the laws of nature, which are but 
deductions from that observation. 

[§ 8. D'Alembert's Elaboration of Bacon's Scheme.] 
Accordingly in D*Alembert*s Elaboration of Bacon's scheme we find the 
" Natural History of Minerals," to be a section of the fourth division of 
class I, and ** Mineralogy " we find to be a section of the sixth division 
(Physics) of class II, and so it is with plants and with animals. But 
how, in practice, are we to demarcate Mineralogy from the history of 
minerals, or Botany firom the history of plants ? 

This system of D'Alembert is so entirely an amplification of Lord 
Bacon's that it will be more fitly noticed here than in the order of its date 
(1767). The three main classes he retains, but increases the number of 
divisions and sub-divisions, and alters their arrangement. Briefly it may 
be thus stated : — 

Class I. — History. Pneumatology ; (ii.) Arts of 

1. Sacred History. Thinking- Retaining- Com- 

2. Ecclesiastical History. municating : — a. Logic, b. 

3. Civil History. Writing, c. Printing, &c. — 

4. Natural History, [tnc^Mdm^ tte (iii.) Morals: — a. Ethics, fr. 

application in Arts, Trade, Jurisprudence, c. Commerce, 
and ManufEUJtures ] 4. Science of Nature : — (i.) Ma- 
Class II. — Philosophy. thematics ; (ii ) Physics. 

1. General Metaphysics or Onto- Class III. — Poetry. 

logy. 1. Narrative Poetry. 

2. Science of God — (i.) Natural 2. Dramatic Poetry. 

Religion ; (ii.) Revealed Re- 9. Allegorical Poetry. 

ligion ; (iii.) Science of Good 4. Music — Painting — Sculpture 

and Evil Spirits. — ^Architecture.* 

3 . Science of Man - (i .) Universal 

[§ 0. Other modifications of Bacon's Scheme.] 
The system of Bacon has also been made the ground-work of other 

• O'AIembert, Discourt priliminaire A C Encyclop^die MHhodique {Milanget, i, 289, 
et seqq. 8to, Amst, 1767.) 
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schemes by Reguault Wariu,* by Laire.f and by Peignot J These, however, 
I pass by with the remark that many of the alterations they propose will 
not on close examination establish themselves as improyements, and that 
in some instances the later writer expunges the additions or substitutes of 
bis immediate predecessor, and reverts, more or less exactly, to the former 
arrangement. Thus, for instance, Laire added to the three main classes of 
Bacon, of D^Alembert and of Regnault, these two : — (4) Physical wants, 
(5) MoBAL WANTS. Psiguot ouiits these ; adheres to most of the modifications 
introduced by D'Alembert ; suppresses from the section " Physics," all 
that bears on Natural History, other than that of the human frame 
(veteriDary medicine excepted), and prefixes an introductory section "Bib- 
liography," by way of preface to the three grand divisions of human 
knowledge, the third of which he designates " Imagination " instead of 
" Poetry," and in this third class includes not only " Fine Arts," but 
Mechanical Arts ; so that a treatise on the art of Cotton Spinning finds 
itself to be allied with Hamlet and with the Iliad. Himself a librarian 
and a bibliographer, it need scarcely be added that in the arrangement of 
most of his details he has far more regard than D*Alembert had to the 
requirements of a library ; but the system fails, and must fail, to adapt 
itself to the classification of books, be the amount of ingenuity expended 
upon the effort what it may. 

[$ 10. Schemes of John Rbodias and of Claadias Clement.] 

In 1631, John Rhodius proposed a scheme for the arrangement of the 
University library at Padua, the original manuscript of which has found its 
way to the Town library of Hamburgh, and has been recently communicated 
to the Leipsic Journal Serapeum, by Dr. F. L. Hoff'mann, imder the title of 
Ein bibliothekarischea Outachten ahgegeben im Jahre 1631. Rhodius was 
a Dane ; had studied at Wittemberg, and in other German Universities ; 
and finally establbhed himself at Padua, where he died in 1650. His 
system comprises twelve principal classes, thus arranged : — 

* Tableau de tentendement humain — IiUroduction aux etudei encyclopkdiquet (^8yo, 
Paris, 1798.) 

t Peignot, Dictionnaire raiionne de Bibliologie (8ro, Paris, 1802), ii, 235, (referring 
to MSS. preserved at Besan^on.) 

J Ibid, ii, 271—280. 
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I. 


Theology. 


VII. 


Oratory. 


II. 


Jurisprudence. 


VIII. 


, Rhetoric. 


III. 


Medicine. 


IX. 


Logic 


IV. 


Philosophy. 


X. 


Philology. 


V. 


History. 


XI. 


Criticism. 


vr. 


Poetry. 


Xli. 


Grammar.* 



In 1635 Claudios Clement pohlished iiis work entitled, Musei, swe Biblio- 
tkeem tarn privatce quam puhUca extructio, instruction curUj tuus, libri iv., 
in which he proposes to class hooks in a method very similar to that so 
shortly before suggested at Padua. His arrangement stands thus :-r— 

I. Theology. VII. Sacred History. 

II. Law. VIII. Profane History. 

III. Philosophy. IX. Polygraphy. 

IV. Mathematics. X. Oratory and Rhetoric. 
V. Physiology. XI. Poetry. 

VI. Medicine. XII. Grammar, &c. 

But although the author could boast the dignified appellation ' Regius 
Professor Eruditionis in CoUegio Imperiali Madritensi* his work does 
little honour either to his learning or his power of exposition, and goes far 
to justify the criticism of his namesake, David Clement, of Gottingen, 
who says of him that he had " acquired at Madrid the habit of making 
diffuse orations on subjects which he did not understand." It is with 
small warrant, indeed, that some writers have spoken of this seheme as 
the model, to some extent, of that adopted by Gabriel Naude in his 
* Bibliothecce Joannis Cordesii Catalogus' published in 1643. 

[§11. Nande's scheme.] 

Several years earlier, Naude had published his Avis pour dresser une 
biblioUiequej which has a special interest for Englishmen, inasmuch as it 
received the honour of translation at the hand of John Evelyn. The 
author unfortunately is best known by that which is least honourable to his 
memory. He had the temerity to attempt a justification of the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, on the miserable plea that it was like the act of the 
skilful surgeon who, having opened a vein, bleeds his patient even to 
fainting, in order to cleanse the system of its peccant humours f But 
his merits as a truly liberal promoter of learning, and as one who in 

• Serapeum 1856, {Intelligenz BlaU)^ 17-21. 
f Considerations politiques siir Us Coups (TEtat, 4to, (published in the same year as 
the Btblivtheca Cordesiana^ IC43.) 
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sometimes for the learned Jesuit Jean Gamier, and sometimes for Gabriel 
Martin, for so long a period the most eminent of the Paris booksellers ; 
but the claim which is best authenticated seems to be that of Ismael 
Bouillaud, the compiler of the sale-catalogue of the famous library of 
De Thou. 

Owing to the singular circumstance which retarded, without preventing, 
the dispersion of that noble collection, Bouillaud*s catalogue had lain long 
in MS. before it was sent to press. It was not published until 1679, and 
then appeared under the editorship of Joseph Quesnel. The learned 
author makes no display of his erudition or of his ingenuity, by adding 
new classes, or by coining new and sonorous names for the old ones ; but he 
lays hold of five classes, some of which will be found in all the preceding 
schemes, and all of them, with others, in that of Naude, namely: — 

I. — Theology ; 
II. — Jurisprudence ; 
III.— History ; 
IV. — Philosophy ; 

V. — Literature ; 

and brings all the books with which he had to deal under one or other of 
these grand divisions. The more important of the details of this classifi- 
cation will be shewn most advantageously, and with most economy of time, 
when I come to speak of the modifications introduced into it by Martin, 
and by De Bure. 

[S 18. Oamier's scheme.] 
In the year preceding the publication of the Bibliotheca Thuana, 
Gamier gave to the learned world his able and elaborate Systema Bibli- 
otheccB .CoUegii Parisiensii Societatis Jesu, I give the classes and the 
main divisions only, in the first form in which they appeared. 

Class I. — Theology : — 7. Latin Fathers. 

1. Holv Scriptures. 8. Scholastic Theologians. 

2. Biblical Criticism {Olossatores 9. Polemical or Controversial 

Critici Tractores CateruB.dc.) Theologians. 

3. Interpreters both of the Old 10. Casuists. 

and New Testaments. 11. Ascetics 

4. Interpreters of the Old and 12. Preachers. 

New Testaments severally. Class II. — Philosopht : — 
6. Collections of the Fathers, 1. Philosophers. 

both Greek and Latin {Bib- 2. Mathematicians. 

liotheccB Patrum.) 3. Physicians. 

6 Greek Fathers. 
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odoxia," (Hareticorum et impiorum libri in octo ordineSy) brings up the rear, 
but may be regarded rather as an appendix to the preceding classes than 
as itself forming a fifth class. 

[§ 14. Leibnitz' scheme.] 
About the year 1700^ Leibnitz drew up his Idea bibliothecce publico^ 
secundum classes sdentiarum ordinandce,* in which he proposes ten main 
divisions, viz. i' — I. Theology ; II. Jurisprudence ; III. Medicine ; IV. In- 
tellectual Philosophy ; V. Mathematics (Pkilosophia rerum imeufinationis) ; 
VI. Physics (PhUosophia rerum sensibUium) ; VII. Philology (Res lingua- 
rum, but including Poetry) ; VIII. Civil History ; IX. Literary History 
and Bibliography ; X. Collective Works and Miscellanies. In this classi- 
fication it will be seen the term '* Philology" is used in a sense almost 
co-extensive with that in which bibliographers now commonly employ the 
word ** Literature " ; whilst *' Medicine" makes almost its last appearance 
in the character of an independent division of human knowledge. 

[§ 15. Marchand*8 scheme, as developed in the Faultrier Catalogue.] 

Nearly at the same period Prosper Marchand was busied in elaborating 
a new system which, as he hoped, was to be philosophical in its basis, 
expansive in its scope, and practical in its adaptability to the arrangement 
of books. But he did not publish this scheme until 1709, when it was 
developed in his Catalogus librorum bibliotheca Joachimi Faultrier. In 
this catalogue we have the following classification : — 

Class I. — Philosophy or Human 13. Arithmetic. 

Sciences: — 14. Algebra. 

1. Grammar. 15. Geometry. 

2. Logic and Rhetoric. 16. Astronomy. 

3. Poetry. 17. Astrology. 

4. Philology. 18. Optics. 
6. Ethics. 19. Music. 

6. Jurisprudence^ 20. Statics. 

7. PoliUcs. ai. Arts. 

8. Metaphysics. Class 11. — Theology, or Divine 

9. Physics. Science. 

10. Natural History. Class III. — History, or the Scienoe 

11. Medicine. of Events. 

12. Chemistry. Appendix. — Polyoraphy. 



• Published by Feller in Otium Hanoveranum, 128-138. (Leipz. 1718, 8?o.) Comp. 
OuhraueVf Bibliothecarischesnus Leibnizens Leben und Schriflen, {Serapeum, xii, 27-30.) 



This plan, however, met with small favour. Its author hod previously 
introduced some slight modifications into that of Booilkud, and these 
seem to have kept their place. 

In 1709 also appeared the Dispositio Catalogi BMioiheecB J. Renati 
Imperialis (at Rome), hy Giosto Fontanini, (afterwards Archhishop of 
Ancyra, and author of the Bibliotheca delta Eloquenza Italiana,) under the 
five classes — I. Theology ; II. Jurisprudence ; III. Philosophy (1 . P. ra- 
tionalis; 2. P. naturalis; 3. Historia naturalis; 4. P. moralU ; 6, P. po- 
lilica; 6. Medecina; 7. Mathesis; 8. Aalronomia;) IV. History; V. Poly- 
mathy (1. Philologia; 2. Rhetoriea; 3. Poetica; 4. OrammaHca.) This 
classification is worked out in great detail, the numher of divisions or 
chapters being sixty-two, and that of sections no less than 1828. In the 
arrangement of the latter the alphabetical order appears to have been 
adopted wherever it was practicable.* 

[§ 16. Girard'8 scheme.] 
Amongst the papers of the Abbe Girard — author of the once celebrated 
Synonymet, and of the Principes de la Langue Franqai&e — was found the 
MS. of a new bibliographical system, widely different from all which £ 
have hitherto noticed. Its merits, be they what they may, are buried 
beneath a barliarous nomenclature which must have gone far to deprive 
them of all chance of recognition. Human knowledge is by him arranged 
in six classes, each with precisely six divisions, and each division is sub- 
divided into two sections, neither more nor less. 

" Cla8$ nods at cloMt^ each tection has a brother, 
And half the «y«feni just reflects the other.** 

A very brief specimen must suffice, f The six classes are : I. Theology ; 
II. NoMOLOOT (Social Science); III. Historiography; IV. Philosophy; 
V. Philoi^gy ; VI. Technology. The details of class II. are as follows : 

1. Discipline. 

(i.) Christian; (ii.) Neteronams, 

2. Civil Law. 

(i.) Polities; (ii.) Jurisprudsnee. 

3. Corporology. 

(i.) Cenobitical; (ii.) Associative. 

• Romffi, ex off. F. OoDzage : reprinted in Koehler's Syllogct (be, 1728. 
f The scheme is given at length in the Encyclopedia of Diderot and D'Alembert, 
ii. 761-765, (1st ediiion.J 
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4. Ethicology. 

(i.) Treatises on Morals; (ii.) Charckcters, 

5. Thesmology. 

(i.) Usages; (ii.) Modes. 

6. Praxetonomy. 

(i.) Etiology {Domestic Economy) ; (ii.) Ludicrology {Games of 
Chance, dc) 
Whimsicallj absurd as this scheme may appear, it has not been without 
imitators. 

[ $17. Conyers Middleton's scheme.] 

In 1723 Dr. Conyers Middleton submitted to the Senate of the University 
of Cambridge a scheme for the classification of the Uniyersity Library, 
which by various munificent gifts had recently been much enlarged. The 
following were the principal divisions : 



Class I. — Theology : — 

1. Holy Bible. 

2. Hermeneutics. 

8. Greek and Latin Fathers. 
4. Scholastic Theology. 
6. Moral Theology. 

6. Mystical Theology. 

7. Hortatory Theology. 

8. Polemic Theology. 

9. Councils ; Canon and Ponti- 

fical Law. 
10. Sacred and Ecclesiastical 
History. 
Class II. — Profane History : — 

1. Works on the Composition 

and Study of History. 

2. Chronology and Universal 

History. 

8. Ancient History. 

4. Byzantine History. 

6. History of the Western Em- 
pire. 

6. History of the Saracens and 

Turks. 

7. History of Particular Coun- 

tries. 

8. Historical Miscellanies. 



9. Literary History. 
Class III. — Civil Law. 
Class IV. — Philosophy : — 

1. Works of Ancient Philoso- 

phers. 

2. Works of Modern Philoso- 

phers. 
8. Treatises on Logic, Ethics, 

Economics, and Politics. 
4. Physics, Metaphysics, Natu- 
ral Theology, Philosophical 
Lexicons. 

Class V. — Mathematics. 

Class VI. — Natural History. 

Class VII. — Medicine. 

Class VIII. — Polite Literature :- 

1. Works of "Orators. 

2. Works of Poets. 

3. Works of Letter- writers. 

4. Works of Antiquaries. 

5. Works of Philologists. 

6. Works of Polygraphers. 

7. Works of Grammarians. 

8. Miscellanies (Miscellanea qua 

ad certam aliquam classem 
reduci nequeant).'^ 



This publication had the result — singular for a prelection on so harmless 



• Bibliotheca Cantnbrigiensis ordinandi methodus. 
London, 1755.) 



(Miscell. Works, iv. 74-82, 8vo. 
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3. Poetry. 6. Modern History : (i.) Europe, 

4. Philology. (ii.) Asia, (iii.) Africa, (iv.) 

5. Polygraphy. America. 

Class v.— HiSTOBY :— '^' Historical Paralipomena [He^ 

. , ^ , r alary and Qenealoijy.) 

1. Histoncal Prolegomena. q Antiquities. 

2. Geography 9 Literary History and Biblio- 
8. Chronology. g^aphy. 

4. Ecclesiasucal History. jq. Biogmphy. 

6. Ancient Histoiy. ^ Historical Extracts. 

This is the system tji which Charles Nodier has said, ** It is simple, 
elear, easy. It can include, without strain, all the capricious and innu- 
merable sub-divisions which it has pleased human fancy to introduce into 
the literary form of books ; " and (which appears to me of still more impor- 
tance) it is embodied in catalogues which have become classics in their 
kind. 

[§ 19. Essential charaoteristios of tbe Schemes hitherto enamerated.] 

If the members of this Society who have thus fer honoured me with 
their attention in what I fear will prove to be a tedious survey, will now 
kindly take the pains to cast a retrospective glance at the vaiious schemes 
which have been particularized, they will perceive, I think, that however 
diversified in their respective details, all of them may be grouped in one or 
other of two classes ; the first of which aims at the systematic and con- 
secutive arrangement of all human knowledge, in accordance with some 
theory either of the power and functions of the mind itself, or of the order 
and sequence in which the phenomena of the material world may be con- 
ceived to present themselves to its contemplation ; »and the second of 
which, with far humbler pretensions, seeks but to assort after some con- 
venient and manageable fashion the instruments of knowledge for ordinary 
employment and daily use. The system-maker in the former case aspires 
to solve some of the problems which have occupied and divided meta- 
physicians in all ages ; in the latter he is content if he be found to have 
facilitated the buying and selling, the shelving and the finding of books, by 
all who handle them or seek them, whether their quest be for the Dialogues 
of Plato, or for the last edition of the favorite Cookery Book. 

I am far from contending that it is necessary to apply to catalogues 
precisely the same rules as to that avoidance of subtle distinctions, and 
complex sub-divisions, which will be found indispensable in the actual 
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arrangement of books on their shelves. Wliateyer plan maj be adopted, it 
is certain that a good catalogue will require a much more minute classifi- 
cation than would be either useful or practicable in the presses of a library. 
It is also certain that the preferability of one plan over another will greatly 
depend on the character and contents of the collection which has to be 
catalogued. If, for example, the library be especially rich in historical 
works, it may be expedient not only to give a series of divisions and sections 
under the class *' Histobt'' far more numerous than those assigned to any 
other class, but also to insert in that class many works which in ordinary 
cases would have a better claim to appear elsewhere. Thus in a collection 
the main strength of which lies in British history, it may be well to cata- 
logue the ** StattUes cU Large,'' (the merits of which as an historical text-book 
have been well enforced by Mr. Froude in the Oxford Essays,) in that 
class rather than in the class " Jurisprudence," giving in the latter a mere 
reference or guide-mark ; and to take precisely the same course with many 
works which are poetical ia /arm but historical in siuhttance ; as, for instance, 
the dlUteratwe Poem on the depositwn of King Bkhard IL^ or the collection 
of Political Songs from the reign of John to that of Edward 11,, published 
by the Camden Society. This plan was adopted by John Michael Francke, 
in his catalogue of the library of Count Bunau (now incorporated with the 
Royal Library at Dresden), and it is not the least useful characteristic of 
that admirable though unfinished work. 

During the latter half of the eighteenth century several new bibliographi- 
cal systems were proposed — that of Leclerc de Montlinos, published in the 
Journal Encyelopedique for September, 1760, and critically dissected by 
Merder, in the samd Journal three months afterwards, being perhaps the 
most fantastically symmetrical of them all. But I pass them over without 
further mention, and hasten to the description of some, more important for 
our present purpose, which form a portion of the fruits of that intellectual 
activity to widch the revolution of 1780 gave so vigorous an impulse. 
Of these the most noticeable seem to be the schemes proposed respectively 
by Ameillun, by Camus, by Butenschoen, and by Daunou. 

[$20. Ameilhon's and Camas' schemes.] 

The prominent place assigned in preceding systems to Theology was 
of course oflfensive to men imbued with the revolutionary principles of the 
day. M. Ameilhon, therefore, proposed to displace Theology in favour of 
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Grammar, to retrench from Jurisprudence its section of Canon Law, 
(inserting the latter as a sort of appendix to Church Histoiy,) and to 
separate the Physical Sciences from the Arts. He makes nine chief 
classes, and arranges them thus : — I. Grammar ; II. Logic ; III. Morals ; 
IV. Jurisprudence; V. Metaphysics; VI. Physics; VII. Arts; VIII. 
Literature ; IX. EUstory : and he is especially careful to disclaim all idea 
of grouping these classes according to any scheme of the faculties of the 
human mind, or of estahlishing hy their sequence any theoiy of the gro^i^ 
of human knowledge.* M. Camus, on the other hand, is {ar more ambi- 
tious. Like so many of his predecessors nothing less will content him 
than to take a man <* in a state of nature," and then to class his libraiy in 
the order in which this man of nature forms . his impressions of the uni- 
Terse about him. His attention, says the worthy academician, is first 
directed to the heavens, and to the stars which embellish them, and then 
to the earth on which he dwells. And after having made the tour of the 
universe he comes back upon himself, studies his own mind, takes the 
measure of his own capacities, and begins to collect aU that has been written 
on the nature of man, his education, the formation of languages, and so on. 
The reader will scarcely need further proof that the elaborate essay of 
M. Camus (although it has been printed more than once) has done small 
service to bibliography ; but if further proof were desired, it will surely be 
aflforded by the statement that the author gravely proposes to remove the 
eulogies of dead men from the shelf of Biography (where he admits common 
sense might be tempted to place them), and to transfer them to that of 
Oratory, because "eloquence is their chief object.'* t 

M. Butenschoen, who at the beginning of this century was Professor of 
History and Librarian, at Colmar, on the Upper Rhine, followed much in 
the same track, but with somewhat greater discretion. Peignot has 
described his system at great length. Here, however, I can but enu- 
merate his principal classes, which run thus : I. Works introductory to the 
Sciences, Literature and the Arts; II. Literature and Fine Arts; III. 
Historical Sciences; IV. Philosophical Sciences; V. Mathematical and 

• Projetsur quelquei changemens a /aire aux catalogues det bibliothkquet. {Mhmnre, 
de fInstUut National, ^c, ii, 477.) 

f Afhnoires de PlrutUut, an IV. pp. 64, seqq. Peignot chanusterises this paper at 
•• profoand and judicious." Dictionnaire de hihliologie, ii. 220. Achard has reprinted it in 
extenso, {Court de bibliographic, i. 252-278.) 
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I^jBical Sciences ; VI. Economical and Medical Sciences ; VII. Arts and 
Trades; VIII. Positive Sciences (1. Jurisprndence, 2. Theology) ; IX. Mis- 
oellanies, Collections, and Polygraphj; X. Manuscripts, Literary Curi* 
otsities. Typographical Memorials.* 

[§ 21. Daanoa'8 scheme.] 
Of all those innovating schemes which have a connection somewhat 
more than synchronical with the great French revelation, that which hears 
the distinguished name of Daunou is unqaestionahly the hest. We have 
still, indeed, some attempt at symmetry, hut it is, to a certain degree, 
restrained under the grasp of a vigorous and practical mind. Like Camus 
and Butenschoen he must hegin at the heginning ; hut instead of putting, 
in imitation of the former, a fallen Adam into an unfenced Eden, he is 
content to put a well-conducted pupil into a well-endowed college. The 
stndent, he says, hegins with grammar, goes through a course of literature, 
accompanied hy some lectures on geography and history. A course of 
philosophy completes the routine of general instruction, and is followed hy 
the special study of medicine, of law, or of theology, according to the pro- 
fession for which he is intended. M. Daunou's classification, therefore, 
(after an introductory section devoted to Bibliography,) shapes itself thus : 
J. Literature [Grammarians, Orators and Rhetoricians, Poets, Critics, 
Literary Miscellanies); II. History {Geography, Chronology, History 
proper, Works supplementary to History) ; III. Sciences [Philosophy, Meta- 
physics, Logic, Morals, Politics, Social Science, Political Economy, Physics, 
Mathematics, Natural History); IV. Arts [Agriculture, Mechanical Arts, 
Arts of Design, Music); V. Medicine; VI. Jurisprudence; VII. Theology; 
VIII. Polygraphy or EncyclopeBdical Collections. In criticising this 
scheme, M. Brunet has very justly remarked, that however suitable it 
might be for mere educational collections, consisting in great part of 
elementary works, the attempt to treat all the other classes of a vast 
library, as though they formed a ladder by which. to get into a pulpit or 
into a professional chair of law or medicine, would prove to be a failure. 
[§ 22. Parent's scheme.] 
Another scheme of this date — that of M. Parent — may, perhaps, deserve 
a word of remark in passing on. It proposes these thirteen chief divisions : 
1. Agriculture and Commerce; 2. Languages and Grammar; 8. Mechani- 

• Peignot, Dictumnnire dc Bihliologie ut supra, ii. 213-2ibi. 
F 
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ohI Arts; 4. Liberal Arts; 6. Mathematics; 6. Polite Literature; 7. Oos« 
mography; 8. Natural History; 9. Chemistry, Physics, and Medicine; 
10. History of Nations; 11. Legislation; 12. Morals; 13. Periodical Pub- 
lications. Not the least curious thing connected with this essay is, that it 
includes a separate scheme for dividing literary history into fourteen great 
epochs, each of them connected with a predominating name. Its own 
epoch is sufficiently marked by the last three of these : " 12th Epoch : 
Voltaire sketching on the walls of the Bastille the rough draft of the 
Henriade. 18th Epoch : Voltaire crowned at Paris. 14th Epoch : 
Bonaparte, the friend of the arts and of learning, consolidating the French 
Republic, and giving peace to Europe,* 

[§ 23. Scheme of the Jena Repertorinm.] 

Turning from France to Germany, we find, in the Encyclopaedical index, 
published in 1793, of the Jena Repertorium, a scheme for the classification 
of books, which is almost without parallel for the number and minuteness 
of its subdivisions. They amount to no less than 1200, and are grouped 
into sixteen principal classes, namely : I. Literature, generally ; II. Philoso- 
phy ; III. Theology ; IV. Jurisprudence ; V. Medicine ; VI. Philosophy ; 
VIL Pedagogy; VIII. Politics; IX. Military Art; X. Natural Sciences; 
XI. Mechanical Arts, Technology, and Commerce ; XII. Mathematics ; 
XIII. Geography and History; XIV. Fine Arts; XV. Literary History ; 
XVI. Miscellaneous Works.f The class Philosophy embraces Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Logic, and their history. That of Fine Arts comprises — iu 
addition to the Arts of Design, including Landscape Gardening — Music, 
Calligraphy, Oratory, Poetry, and Declamation. There can be little doubt 
that a system in which sub-division is carried to so great a length, would 
to most readers prove a labyrinth without a clue. 

[§ 24. Schemes of Denis and of Olenin.] 

Two ;years later, Denis, the learned librarian of the Imperial Library at 

Vienna, pubUshed a second edition of his work, once of some celebrity — 

Einhitung in die Biicherkunde, in which he proposes a system of classification 

based ujwn the words of Solomon: — Wisdom hath builded her house: she 

* £uai tur la bibliographic et $ur les talent du bibliotfihaire, 1801. 
f This index is, of course, like the Work tu which it relates, in German. Achard 
has translated its headings or titles at length in his Court de biblifgrophie, vol. ii., where 
they occupy fifty- six pages. 
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koA hevm out her seven pillars. These pillars are Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Philosophy, Medicine, Mathematics, History, and Philosophy ; and he so 
ftnanges their several sections as to establish a fantastic sort of connection 
between his classes or " pillars." In 1808, M. Alexis Olenin, one of the 
Hhraiians at the Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, published an Essai 
«r UH nouvd ordre bibliographique, in which he says that " having exam- 
ined and compared the most accredited sjrstems, he is led to begin his own 
by separating the Sciences from the Arts . . . And to add to these 
two classes thus severed, a third class under the name of Philology,** 
which latter class is to consist of three main sections: — 1. Linguistics; 
3« Polygraphy; 3. Criticism. The sub-divisions of all the classes in this 
scheme are carried out with great minuteness, and amount, in the whole, 
to upwards of 500.* 

[§ 25. Giranlt's Scheme.] 
Almost contemporaneous with the appearance of this system at St. 
Petersburgh, was the publication of another bibliographical novelty at 
Paris, also the production of a librarian, M. Girault of Auxonne, but of 
one who, like so many of his predecessors, was far more intent on display- 
ing his philosophical acumen in dealing with the vexed questions of 
mataphysics, than on simplifying the storing and the handling of his 
books. He sets out in the usual strain : — " I have reflected that, first of 
an, it is natural that we should seek to know the globe on which we dwell, 
the position we occupy on it, the events that have taken place there, the 
laws by which it is governed," and so on ; and then proposes these six 
fundamental divisions: — I. Preliminary Instruction; II. Cosmography; 
HI. History; IV. Legislation; V. Natural History; VI. Sciences and 
Arts. Cosmography has two sections : Geography and Hydrography. 
Natural History has eight : Astronomy, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Fossils, 
Chemistry, Curative Art, Industry, which latter section includes Manu- 
factures, Trade, and Commerce. If any further proof be needed how 
easily a plentiful crop of practical absurdities may be grown out of a super- 
subtle theory, it will be afforded by the statement that, although we have 
here a class of " Sciences and ArU^' we find the Art of Printing under 
** Preliminary Instruction ; " the Art of Swimming under " Cosmography ; " 
and the Arts of Divination, and of Working in MetaU, under •* Natural 

• This scheme is printed in full in the Appendix to the Report of tK§ Select Com- 
mittee on the British Museum, of 1886, pp. 468-474. 
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History." This fine-spun system of M. Girault has long been buried with^ 
the worthy author, but I have not disinterred it without a purpose. It 
will be seen in the sequel, that not a little both of time and ingenuity is 
still misdirected with similar perversity. 

[§ 26. Coleridge'8 Scheme.] 
From the date of Middleton*s scheme until the publication, by way of 
prefieure to the EncyclopcRdia Metropolitana^ of Coleridge's " Essay on 
Method,'* no classificatory system of importance seems to have made its 
appeaiunce in this country. Jeremy Bentham, indeed, in 1816, published 
a characteristic Essay on nomenclature and classification in the appendix 
to his Chrestomathia ; but I doubt if he would have applied it to the 
arrangement of books, even had he undertaken to draw up a plan, not of a 
Code, but of a Catalogue, for the Emperor of China, or the King of Oude. 
Idioscopio Ontology, Poioscopic Somatics, Nooscopic Pneumatology, and 
Polioscopic Ethirs, would scarcely have been recommended even by 
Bentham, as to the running titles of a book-list, or the letterings of a 
book-case. 

Of Coleridge's plan (if his it may be called, after his sharp 
protest against the revision the Essay underwent in hands editorial*), it 
may also be said that it was not directly or mainly intended for the classi- 
fication of books. There is evidence, however, that he had its applicability 
to that use to some degree in view, and catalogues are extant to which it has 
been avowedly a model. Its fundamental construction may with reasonable 
brevity, be thus indicated : — 

Class I — Pure Sciences : — 6. Experimental Philosophy. 

1. Formal — (i.) Grammar; (ii.) 7. Fine Arts. 

Logic ; (iii.) Rhetoric ; (iv.) 8. Useful Arts 

Mathematics ; (v.) Meta- 9. Natural History 

physics. 10. Medicine. 

2. Real — (i.) Law ; (ii.) Morals ; Class III. — History : — 

(iii.) Theology. 1. National History 

Class II. — Mixed and Applied 2. Biography. 

Sciences : — 3. Geography, Voyages, and 

1. Mechanics. Travels. 

Q. Hydrostatics. 4. Chronology. 

3. Pneumatics. Class IV. — Literatore and Phi- 

4. Optics. LOLOGY.f 

6. Astronomy. 

• *' So bedeviled," he says, " that I am ashamed to own it." 
f Eisay on Method (Encj. Met.), Introd. L 44, &c. 
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Tint lelieiiia hts, unquestionably, great merit 1. Its nomenclature ia 
plain tad fiunOiar. 3. Its main divisions are, for the most part, well 
ArflfwuL Wbai is cbieflj needed to adapt it to the practical classification 
of books would inTolre more of addition than of suppression. 

Cl 17. Mb. Hotwall Home^t Uodifieation of the fcheme of BouilUnd uid Uaitin, or 

the Paris Scheme.] 

But, on the whole, I cannot but think it inferior, fur library purposes, 
to the scheme embodied in Mr. Hartwell Ilome's ** Oudin£$ for the Clasd- 
JUMtm cf a Ubranfr which were subnutted to the Trustees of the British 
Moseom, almost at the same period. Mr. Home's system is based on that 
of the " Biffb bookseUers," considerably modified, howeTer, both with a 
view to the special requirements of the library for which it was proposed, 
sod to the results of the proposer's (personal experience — as well in the 
prepsistion of part of the Catalogae of the Harleian MSS, — as in the 
eatskgniDg of the fine library of Queen's College, Cambridge. 

Four out of the five principal classes of the Paris Scheme, Mr.- Home 
leaves intact, namely: — Theologt, Jurisprudexce, Litebatube, and 
HisioBT, but be reverses the order of the two last-named classes. The 
class "SdJEKCES AND Arts '* he breaks up into two classes, the first of 
which he calls Philosopht, and the second Abts and Trades.** In the 
sub^Tisions of the others he also introduces several modifications. He 
takes out the section History of Religions from the class '* History," and 
tnmsferB it to " Theoijogt,** dealing similarly with Literary History, which 
he tiansfera to " Lftebatube." The scheme, indeed, on several accounts, 
merits a reij full description, but the following mere outline of its princi- 
pal sub-divisions must here suffice : — 

Ckus I. — Thsoloot & Rkugion : — g. Systematic Divinity. 

1. IntroductoiT Works. ^' ^^^^ ^^^ Casuistical Divinity. 

2. Natund Religion. ^- Polemical Divinity. 
8. Bevealed Religion:— '• Pastoral Divinity. 

a. Holy Scriptures. ^ Hortatoiy Divinity. 

h. Sacred Philology. ^' Mystical & Ascetical Divinity. 

e. Councils and Ecclesiastical ^- Miscellaneous Treatises. 

'PoUij, 4. History of Religions. 

d. LitUT^es. Class II. — Jirisprudence : — 

#. Fathers of the Church, and 1 . Publir Universal Law. 

Collective Works of Tbeo- 2. Ancient, Civil and Feudal 

logians. Law. 

/ Scholastic Divinity. 3. Canon I^w. 
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4. British Laws. 2. Universal History, Ancient 

5. Foreign Iiaws. and Modem. 
Class III.— Philosophy:— ^' ^?^f ^^ History. 

1. Introdactory Works ; PhOo- f xl Ancient Nations. 

sophical Dictionaries, and *• ^i ^}'^'^^ ^8®^' 

Encyclopffidias. /• ^9^ ^^?"l Nafaons. 

2. Intellectual Philosophy. ^- Biographical and Monumental 

3. Moral & Political Philosophy. , ^?^^?^: ^ , , ^ ^,. 

4. Natural Philosophy. ^' Histoncal Extracts and Mis- 

6. MathemaUcal Philosophy. ^ cellanies. 

^ -,, , r« Class VI. — LrrERATURE : — 

Classiy.— Abtb AND Thades:— i. Literary History and Biblio- 

J . History of the Arts. graphy. 

U. Liberal Arts. ^ ^ ^ 2. Polite Literature. 

8. Econoniical Arts, Trades, ^ Grammar. 

and Manufactures. j Philology and Criticism. 

4. Gymnastic and Recreative Arts. ^, Rhetoric and Oratory 

CTass V. — History : — d. Poetry. 

1. Historical Prolegomena. e. Literary Miscellanies. 

The most exceptionable parts of this scheme seem to me its severance of 
works on Ecclesiastical^ History from the class " History," and its reten- 
tion of the vast and rapidly extending literature of Politics and Commerce 
as a mere sub-section of the class " Philosophy.*' On the former point, 
Mr. Home has this remark : — ** This subject is most commonly made a 
part of the class * History,' but so many tenets and practices, which strictly 
belong to Divinity, are recorded in the History of Religions, that they can- 
not with propriety be placed under the general class of * History.' " The 
argument is a very inconclusive one. It overlooks the close alliance 
between the eclesiastical history and the civil history of, at least, all modem 
nations. It appears needlessly to confound the history of the Church with 
the history of Dogmatic Theology ; obvious as is the fact, that between 
works such as Fuller's Church History of Britain, and Wall's History of 
Infant Baptism, or Heylin's History of the Sabbath, resemblance is but 
verbal. And finally, if the principle were fairly worked out, it would 
make sad havoc with the bibliography of the History of Nations. If the 
bibliographer be justified in transferring the ecclesiastical history of a 
people into the domain of Theology, why not transfer its military history 
to the ** Art of War," and its parliamentary and municipal history to 
Political Philosophy ? By a process like this the unfortunate class " History " 
will speedily become a withered mummy or a bare skeleton. In many other 
respects Mr. Home's arrangement appears to me highly meritorious. 
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[I S8. Ltm modiflefttiofu of the ** Paris Schema " by Bart»ier, Braoet, and othen.] 
In Fruice itself, the " Paris System," as left by De Bure, had already 
been couBiderably modified, especially in that portion of it which was neces- 
■urflj most subject to change, the class " Sciences and Arts," by the bibli- 
ogimphen, Barbier, Achard, Brunet, and others. Tlio salient points of 
these ▼arions modifications will be sufiiciently apparent if we place the 
sefvend le^ummgements of that one class side by side. 



PARIS SrSTEM.—CLABa III.— SCIENCES and ARTS. 1 


(1.) Babbub (1B06.) 


(3.) ACHABD (1800.) 


(3.)Bbi:net(1h(W-I2.) 


(4.) Tableau dps Pbo- 


1. FhibMophy. 


1. Philosophy. 


1. Philosophical Sci- 


DUCTIOMS BiBLIO. 
OBAPUIQDK»(ltfiW.) 


1. Lofflo it DUleetict. 
3.EtCieiL 


a. Collective Works 


encoH. 


h. Morals. 


2. Physical and Che- 


ITT.— SCIKNCRS. 


i. Economy. 


e. Economics. 


inical Sfieuct'H. 


1. General Treatises. 


A.P6Utie«. 


il. Politics. 


3. Nntiiral Heiences. 


3. Mathematical Sci- 


6. Political Economy. 


e. Metaphysics. 
/. PhyHics. 


4. Me<Iiral HciencvH. 


onces. 


aPhydca. 


6. Mathematical Hoi- 


3. Physical Sciencce. 


a Natural History. 


etU'.dH. 


IV.— Philosophy. 


0. Katoral Hiatory. 


9. Me<iiclne. 


6. Orcult Philoso- 


1. MoraN and Meta. 


10. Medicine. 


3. Mathematics. 


phy. 


pliyHicM. 


11. Snrfery. 


4. Arts. 


7. Fin*. Arts. 


3. Kduration. 


13. Anatomy. 




b. Mechanical Arts 


3. Political Kconomy. 


Ul Phannaoy. 




and TrailoB. 


4. Millury Art. 


14. Chemistry. 




9. Oynina-stio Exor- 


B. Fine ArU. 


16. Alchemy 




cises. 




10. Blathematioa. 




10. Oamea. 




17. Astxtmomy. 








IS. Aatrology. 
















so! Hydrography. 








tl. HydnoUoa. 
















». Moaie. 








M.8cientiflo Miscel- 








lanlea. 








85. Constmctionof In^ 








atromenta. 








96. Arts. 









[§ 29. Ampere's Scheme.] 

But in the judgment of M. Ampere such modest reforms as these 
were quite insufficient. For him '* the path of ancient ordinance, sines 
it winds/* is far too devious. No course less straight than that of a cannon 
ball has any charm for him. In his view, Bacon, and those who have 
followed Bacon, in treating of the classification of human knowledge, have 
been too easily content with grouping the sciences *' under those titles 
which usage has capriciously assigned to them." And accordingly he sets 
to work to form new groups, on a more rational system, and to give to the 
new groups new names. And, like the worthy Abbe Girard, or our own 
Bentham, the less the new names smack of the vernacular the more they 
are to his taste. Perfect symmetry of form also is as essential to M. 
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Ampere's system of classification as it was to a Greek temple. The class 
•• Sciences," which hy many of his predecessors was thought to he already 
too comprehensive, is by him made, like Aaron's rod, to swsdlow up all the 
others. The whole range of knowledge he assorts into two main divisions : 
1. CosMOLOGioAL SciBNGEs; 2. NooLooiCAL SoiENOES. Elach main divi- 
sion has four sub-divisions, or, as the author would probably himself describe 
it, is guadrifurcate, and, of course, each fork is four-pronged. Thus, for 
example, the Gosmological Sciences are I. Mathematical; 2. PhymaL; 
8. Natural ; and 4. Medical; the mathematiccd are again divided into four, 
beginning with " Arithmology " and ending with " Uranology ; " and the 
Physical into other four, beginning with " Physics " and ending with " Oryc- 
totechny ; " and so on. Strange as the assertion may seem, it has been 
asserted that a few years ago it was seriously proposed in the '' Conserva- 
toire'' oi the Imperial (then Royal) Library at Paris, to abandon the 
established system and to adopt this grand encyclops^cal scheme of M. 
Ampere. Well may it be said, that if this idea had been acted upon, it 
would have turned that noble library into a bibliographical chaos.* But 
happily the danger is a danger which is past. 

[§ 80. M. Albert's Scheme.] 
Of later schemes, both in Germany and in France, as well as elsewhere, 
there have been many ; but at present I notice only two — those of M. Albert 
and of M. Merlin — both of which are of quite recent date. M. Albert's 
avowed starting point is this : — A book, he says, is composed of two primary 
elements, certainly inseparable, but essentially distinct, which may be termed 
respectively its body and its soul : — -The body, the material book ; the soul, 
the author's thoughts, of which the book is the vehicle ; and, further, in this 
soul or spiritual essence of a book itself, he recognizes two secondaiy elements, 
which he severally terms the ideal, or intellectual substance . (Fond ideal), 
and the literary form (Forme litteraire). On the former of these he pro- 
fesses to base his classification, wholly regardless of the latter. There is 
much truth in his assertion, that the external form or mere costume of 
books, as contrasted with their true subject-matter, has been thrust into 
very undue prominence, in most of the bibliographical systems. But the 
distinction is by no means so new as his mode of stating it would suggest, 
nor shall we think him, I suppose, very felicitous in his selection of the 

* Branet, abi supra. 
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methods by which he proposes to work it out. His tiuct, however, is, in 
eertein respects, a good one, and will repay perusal. 

Hsriog established a basis which he regards as yery revolutionaiy, M. 
Albert is anxiously constitutional in his subsequent proceedings. In 
settling the order and number of his classes he, of course, " casts his eyes 
orer the world, and over all ^ that surrounds us,** mau himself included, and 
he finds it to be, indeed, '* a mighty maze, but not witbout a plan.'* All 
hnnum thoughts and all the books in which human thoughts can be clothed, 
seem to him to turn on three grand primal ideas : God, Man, the World ; 
and thence he deduces three main classes : ** Theology, Andbolooy, 
Cosxduoqy;" and then he adds, with an air of marvellous profundity, 
*' Philosophically speaking, Man is the indispensable medium between the 
other two subjects (Vintermediare oblige entre Us deux autres sujetsj ; " f 
and proceeds to transpose the order of bis classes, prefixing to them an 
introductoiy class which is to comprise all works that extend over two or 
more of the principal classes. The following will serve as a brief specimen 
of the manner in which the scheme is elaborated. 

No. of 
Bub-diviflioDS. 
4 



Class I. — POLYLOGY 

„ II. — Cosmology : — 

1. General Treatises on Cosmology . 

3. Mathematical Sciences .... 
8. Annexed Sciences, (Chronology, &c.) 

4. Physical and Chemical Sciences . 

5. Natural Sciences 

„ III. — Andbology: — 

1. General Treatises on Andrology . 

2. Organic and Medical Sciences 
8. Economic and Industrial Sciences 

4. Political and Social Sciences . . 

5. Artistic and Literary Sciences 

6. Philosophical and Moral Sciences 

„ IV. — ^Theology : — 

1. Monotheistic Religions : — 

i. General Treatises 

ii. Judaism 

iii. Christianity 38 

iv. Mohamedanism 



4 

85 

16 

23 

116 



53 
47 
221 
67 
21 



• Albert, ut supra, p. 50. 
f Ibid. p. 63. 
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d. Polytheistic Eeligions : — 

i. Extinct Heligions 

ii. Brahmanism and Buddhism .... d 

iii. Ma^sm and Saheism ...... A 

iy. Fetichism A 

8. Natural Theology 4 

Total No. of Sub-divisions . . 659 

The details (as M. Albert has himself acknowledged) are, to a great 
degree, borrowed from Brunet. 

[§ 81. M. Merlin's scheme.] 

Prior to the appearance (1847) of the ** Researches'* of M. Albert, 
M. Merlin had given some general idea of his system in the preface to his 
Catalogue of the library of Siivestre de Sacy, but it has been much more 
fully developed in a letter which he addressed to the " Convention of 
Librarians," assembled at New York in September, 1853. " In my 
opinion," he says, ** eveiy bibliographical classification should be based 
upon the logical classification of the sciences ... It should form 

. . . a logical chain of great classes and their subdivisions, whose 
formation and order are the result of a few principles which serve as a 
base to the system ; " and then he adds very inconsistently, I think, '* The 
great object of bibliographical classification is to assist the ... in- 
quirer in his search after books that he already knows to exist, and impart 
to him information concerning those with which he is unacquainted." 
That this result can only be attained by bringing together all the works 
which treat of the same subject, is unquestionable ; but it by no means 
follows that they must be arranged " in such order that the mind shall pass 
naturally from each subject to that which should follow or precede it*' In 
truth, this is impracticable, not only from the fact that, the more rigorously 
logical the learned cataloguer may make his divisions and sub-divisions, 
the less agreement there will be between the actual contents of the books 
he catalogues, and the arbitrary headings under which he has placed them, 
but also because the entire scheme is groimded on what I will venture to 
describe as a philosophical blunder. What sort of a science of Palaeonto- 
logy should we now possess, had all who cultivated it insisted on working 
it out under the supremacy of that theory — graceful but unsound — which 
had so many charms in its early stages ; the theory, I mean, that there was 
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a gndoil tod unifonn progression of organized beings, in time, the lower 
^7p66 VQguhrlj preceding the higher? Yet precisely similar is the 
MBomptun that underlies M. MerlLn*s system, which seeks to *' classify 
huBiBii knowledge by the objects of which it treats, either directly or 
indueedy, all arranged in the organic scale of being, . . . according 
to Urn ekr<mologieal order of creation, that is to say, rising from the most 
mmpU to ihs mo$t perfect.*' '«' I am far, indeed, from denying that so able 
« bibUogrepher as M. Merlin may make a good catalogue even on a bad 
system. That he has long since put beyond doubt Bat I deprecate the 
flood of bad catalogues which would surely result from the imitation 
d his example by ayerage librarians ; and I state my own objections the 
more flnsnkly, because it does not appear that any were expressed in the 
bi^ly competent assembly to which the plan was communicated. 

Its details were not set forth, nor do they appear as yet to haye been 
ioUy worked out f But the main divisions run thus : — 

Class I. — POLYGRAPHY. 

„ II. — Philosophy. 

„ III. — Theological Sciences. • 

„ IV. COSMOLOGICAL SCIENCES I 

1. Mathematical Sciences. 

2. Physical Sciences. 

8. Astronomical Sciences. 
4. Geological Sciences. 
6 Mineralogical Sciences. 

6. Phytological Sciences. 

7. Zoological Sciences. 

8. Anthropological Sciences. 

i. Sciences of Man individually. 

a. Physical. 

b. Moral. 

ii. Sciences of Man in Society. 

a. Political Sciences. 

b. Historical Sciences. 

There are many points of resemblance, it will be seen, between M* 
Merlin 8 plan and that of M. Albert. But whether this resemblance be 
fortuitous or not, it is quite certain that the indebtedness is not on M. 

• Literary Register, (New York;, 1854, pp. 81-84. 
f '* I have," says M. Merlin, " in tlie press, at the Imperial Priuting Office, a work in 
whiob, after having reviewed, analyzed, and estimated all that has heen done up to the 
present time, especially in France, I propose a new method," iso. But it does not appear 
that thii work has yet been published. 
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Merlin*8 side. The points of contxast are also very noticeable. The last 
named author does not appear to have made those marvellous intellectual 
strides which enabled the former to pronounce, " philosophically speaking," 
that " Deiiy is a conception, an intuition of the human brain,'* and the 
like, but ventures to continue to think that there may possibly be some 
relation between Deity and Creation of which man is not the " indispen- 
sable medium." In defining his main classes he writes thus : " Since 
cause precedes effect, the science which treats of God should precede all 
other sources, and it would be so in my classification but for those prin- 
ciples of analytical exposition, according to which every science which 
embraces several subjects ought to precede those sciences which treat of 
every such subject severally. Now "Theology" has God only for its 
object, and there is another science which treats both of God and of the 
creation, that is, "Philosophy." . . Philosophy will then precede 
Theology, and after Theology will come the Sciences which relate to 
created things.* Thus it is that he makes the sciences relating to man, 
not an independent class, but the last division of " Cosmology." 
' [§ 82. Lord Lindsay's scheme.] 

Nearly contemporaneous with the first appearance of the first outlines of 
M. Merlin's system as applied to the Silvestre de Sacy catalogue, was the 
publication of a new scheme of classification in England by Lord Lindsay, 
by way of supplement to his remarkable tract entitled " Progremon by 
antagonism,'* \ Presented primarily, as a scheme for the classification of 
human thought (grounded upon certain views of the moral government of 
the world with which we have not here to do,) and in an extremely analyti- 
cal form, its connection with our subject arises from the author's remark 
that with certain modifications, which he indicates, " this might be made 
the basis and skeleton of an extended classification for a libraiy." Those 
who have read Lord Lindsay's charming " Lives of the lAndsays** will readily 
recognize the claim of any production of his pen to respectful attention. I 
give, therefore, a brief outline of this scheme, open as it is to many of the 
objections which have been already urged against other schemes, similarly 
ambitious in their scope, although widely different in all respects beside. 

Lord Lindsay proposes five chief classes (the fifth being added in view 
of the exigencies of a library,) namely : — I. Theology and Revelation! 

• Ibid. . 
f 8to, London, 1849. 
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II. Poktbt; III. Science; IV. Puilosopht ; V. Bibltoobaphy and Col- 
XJKjnom. •• Histoiy," he makes a section of the class " Poetry," because 
doBelj akin to Poetry and Painting ; because rhythmical in early times, and 
9hmjB epical and dramatic/' Thus, Poetky is made to include four principal 
BolHliTisiona : — 1. Symbolism ; 2. Fine Arts, (Music — Dancing — Architec- 
tme— Sculpture — Painting,) 3. Polite Literature, (Ulietoric — Poetry proper) 
A.Hi9tonf; whilst the class Sciences is divided, on the one hand, into 
•* SpecnladTO Physical," and •• Speculative Metaphysical " Sciences ; and, 
on the other, into " Practical Physical," and *' Practical Metaphysical " 



[§83. Mr. Eyre'8 scheme] 

BtiU more recently, Mr. Samuel Eyre, of Derby, has circulated '* Outlines 
cf a dassified scheme for the arrangement of a libraiy," &c., (suggested, he 
Bays, by Locke's three-fold division of knowledge in the Essay oti the 
Human Understanding, and by some other works.) It comprises twenty- 
thrBe diTisions, which are grouped into four classes: I. Metaphysical, 
that 18, concerning things beyond the bounds of mere human experience ; 
II. Physical, that is, discoverable by human reason, but existing indepen- 
dently of the human will ; III. Practical, tliat is, dependent upon, or 
arising from human actions ; IV. Miscellaneous (sic. J The first group is 
neariy co-extensive with the ordinary classes Thegloot and Puilosopht, 
and the second with Sciences, in the ordinary sense of that word. The 
third group embraces in its comprehensive grasp — ** Histoby," ** Politics,** 
"Ltteratcbb," and **Arts." The last group is our old acquaintance 
** PoLYORAPHT," under a designation certainly more familiar, but not one 
jot more vernacular. 

The latest scheme with wliich I am acquainted belongs, (like those just 
mentioned), to the Philosophical group, and evinces considerable originality 
under due restraint It is the production of Dr. W. D. Wilson, Professor 
ai Ethics and of Logic in the Ilobart Free College, at Geneva, in the 
State of New York, and forms part of the closing chapter of his Treatise 
on LoffiCt published in 1850. Dr. Wilson proposes three principal classes* 
each of which, he says, ** naturally divides itself into -two departments, 
differing in the Jirst class, both in the starting point and in the method ; 
in the second class they ditfor in the starting point only ; and in the third 
class the two departments ditfor rhielly in tho object in view, — the one 
producing objects of Boanty, and the other objects of Utility." The 
classes and their sub-divisions stand thus : — 
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Class I. — Theoretical Sciences: — 4. Hydraulics. 
Department 1. Exact Sciences : 5. Pneumatics 
1. Meteorology. 



6. Acoustics. 

7. Optics. 
Department 2. Ethical Sciences : 

1. Ethics. 

2. Polity. 

3. Natural Religion. 

4. Jurisprudence. 
6. Church Polity. 
6. Eeyealed Religion. 

Class III. — Pboductive Arts : — 
Department 1. Fine Arts : 

1. Gardening. 

2. Architecture. 

3. Sculpture. 

4. Painting. 
6. Music, 
6. Poetry.* 

Department 2. Useful Arts : 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Metallurgy. 

3. Technology. 

4. Typography. 
6. Engraving. 

6. Commerce. 

7. Medicine. 

8. Rhetoric. 

9. Political Economy. 
10. War.* 

Here, then, may close our long survey of the principal schemes which have 
been proposed for the classification of knowledge and of libraries. I have 
already indicated my decided conviction that many of those which have cost 
their authors much thought and labour, although they may indirectly render 
good service to the student, are ill suited for practical application to cata- 
logues. For that purpose, it cannot be too much borne in mind that the 
requisite qualities are not logical concatenation, subtle analysis, or striking 
terminology; but simplicity, clear definition, and (as far as may be practi- 
cable) familiar and time-honoured names. There is, however, one direction 
at least in which the reformer may find useful work, and the lover of 
novelty ample gratification. There are certain common-sense modifications 
as to the distinction of the form of books from their substance, and the 
extent to which this distinction may fairly affect their true place in a 

• Wilton, Treatiu on Logic (New York, 18d6, 8to.), 841-346. 



2. Ouranography. 
8. Geology. 
4. Geography. 
6. Chemistry. 

6. Mineralogy. 

7. Anatomy. 

8. Physiology. 

9. Botany. 

10. Zoology. 

11. Ethnology. 

12. Psychology. 

13. History. 

Department 2. Pure Sciences : 

1. Arithmetic. 

2. Geometry. 
8. Algebra. 
4. Calculus. 

6. Trigonometry. 

6. Analytic Geometry. 

7. Analytics. 

8. Method. 

9. Ontology. 

Class II. — Practical Sciences: — 
Department 1. Mixed Sciences : 

1. Mechanics. 

2. Astronomy. 

3. Hydrostatics. 
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ettalogue, which are quite separable from anj positive settlement of all the 
" laws of the uni verse/' or any exact determination of the true place of 
I in its midst. 



[I 84. Proposed modificatioos in the details of classificatory schemes.] 
Take, for example, that vast class consisting of the books which bear in 
eommon the familiar name of *' Yotaoes and Travels.** How many of 
the namher have really nothing in common but the name. The Voyage du 
jeuns Anarchanis en Grece, and the Voyages en Grece of M. Spon ; the 
Voyage round the World of De Foe, and the Voyages round the World of 
Lord Anson; the Voyages des Papes of John Von Miiller, and the 
Voyages des Missionaires de la Compagnus de Jesus, have all titles which 
look alike, and sound alike, but no bibliographer would place Uiem in the 
nme class. Few bibliographers, on the other hand, might perhaps hesitate 
to class the Voyage de Marseille a Lima, of a certain M. Durret, or the 
Narrative of a captivity among the Indians, of Hunter, or the Voyage en 
Portugal, of Cariere, along with the voyages of Anson, or the travels of 
Clarke ; but the first two arc fictitious, and the lost is the mere re-issue of 
a guide-book called Tableau de Lisbonne. Brunet does not hesitate to 
place the Voyage mineralogique et geologique en Hongrie, of Beaudant, in 
the class ** Sciences,'* under Mineralogy, rather than in " IIistory," under 
Voyages; yet the Voyage- physique et lithologigue dans la Campagne, of 
Breislak must be looked for in the latter, not the former^ Similar 
instances might easily be multiplied. Is it not then worth consideration, 
(and it is but a suggestion that I here put forward,) whether the section 
" Voyages and Travels " might not, with advantage, be abolished as a sub- 
division of " History,** and its contents be distributed according to their 
real subject-matter and essential character ? Thus the Voyage en Italie, of 
Montfaacon, would be classed with works of literary history, and the 
Voyage en Icarie, of M. Cabet, with romances. The Voyage du jeune 
Anarcharsis would then have its subsidiary place, by way of appendix, in 
the history of the ancient world ; and the Voyages des Papes would occupy 
their proper section in that of the Church of Rome. The travels of De 
Luc would be sought for under Geology ; thoso of Layard and of Vyse 
under Archseology, and so on. As to the purely descriptive travels, they 
would follow the systematic Topography of the country to which they 



• Bra net, Afanuel. Comp. Albert, Rechercfiet, ut supra. 
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relate ; and as to the works of the traveller who is neither naturalist nor 
archsBologist, who carries no hammer and no microscope ; who sets to work 
neither diggers nor dredgers, describes no country in particular, but rushes 
from clime to clime, as though 

'* ImpeUed, with steps unceasing to pursue 
Some fleeting good, that mocks him with the view,** 
and on his return sends to press a bulky volume, which is half road-book, 
and half collection of bills of fare, he might be allowed the honour of a 
section to himself, by way, perhaps, of appendix to " Universal History." 

Whatever the worth or the worthlessness of this suggestion in other 
respects, it is clear that on one score, at all events, it would materially 
simplify the arrangement of a catalogue rich in works of History. So long 
as in such a catalogue the history and topography of the various countries 
of the world, and narratives of voyage and travel in those countries, form 
two independent divisions of the class " History," it is obvious that a long 
repetition of geographical detail is unavoidable. 

The desirableness, too, of retaining the usual sub-divisions of Poetiy and 
Prose Fiction as independent sections of the class " LriERATURE " seems 
fedrly open to question. Such a classification is purely one of form; it 
has nothing to do either with the substance or with the aim and purpose 
of books. The Telemaque of Fenelon, the Utopia of More, the Nova 
Atlantis of Bacon, the Civi'as Soils of Campanella, the Pilgrim's Progress 
of Bimyan, have little, indeed, in common with Joseph Andrews, or with 
the Waverley Novels. The bibliographer, I think, would not be far wrong 
who should boldly transfer the first four to the class " Philosophy," and 
the fifth to that of "Theology;" and in the latter instance he would have 
the sanction of Coleridge, who has assigned to the Pilgrim a place among 
the ** Works of British Divines." It cannot be denied, however, that the 
innovation would entail difficulties of its own, from the number of works 
which would lie doubtfully on the border territories, try as we may to 
define clearly their respective limits. With versified Poetry the task would 
be especially troublesome, but at all events such works as The life and 
death of Thomas Wolsey, by Storer, and the De Arts Graphica of Du 
Fresnoy, may be safely withdrawn from its domain to those of " Historical 
Biography" in the one case, and of the " Fine Arts" in the other. 
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ANCIENT CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS IN 
CUMBERLAND. 



By A. Craig Gibson^ Esq. 
(Bkad 7th Januabt, 1858.) 



Of the picturesque proyince of Cumberland it is difficult to say whether 
its Scenery, its Geology, its Botany, its Meteorology, its Antiquities, His- 
toiy, Ethnology or Philology presents the most attractiye and profitable 
field for research and observation. Each of these offers ample scope 
for the powers of the most able investigators^ while those of more 
humble ability may, with the resolution to apply it honestly and earnestly, 
approach any one of them with fair hope of eliciting something worthy of 
being recorded. Several of these subjects have been discussed already, in 
a manner more or less satisfiGu^tory ; but none have been exhausted, and some 
scarcely touched. The circumstances, however, under which this paper 
is prepared, compel me to take up a theme requiring less labour and 
research than any of those mentioned, and I have selected one for the 
materials of which I can draw upon personal recollection and observation, 
and which, if less dignified, has, itself or its kindred, occupied the atten- 
tion of some who hold high positions in the literature of our country. For 
these reasons I confine myself to noticing a few of the old customs and 
superstitions, which, fostered by the primitiye habits and secluded position 
of its people, lingered in Cumberland after they had ceased to exist in 
other parts of the country. 

Even in Cumberland, however, at the present day, we may say with the 

poet — 

" Many precious rites 
And customs of our mral ancestry 
Are gone or stealing firom us ;" 

and several of those I shall specify in this treatise are either obsolete or 
rapidly becoming so. 

These ancient customs may be arranged conveniently in three classes — 
Feudal or territorial. Social, and Superstitious. To the first belong the 
tenures of lands, which, though perhaps not exclusively peculiar to Cum- 
berland, may be noticed briefly as interesting relics of former times. 
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Many of the old imposts on land, such as comage, thirlage, soccage, 
scutage, homage, fealty and military service, once the most important of 
all, have long been lost sight of, and now most of the lands in CumberlancU 
whether held on customary or arbitrary tenures, merely pay an almost 
nominal rent, besides certain fines, to the lord of the manor. Lands of 
arbitrary tenure pay, with certain deductions, fines of two years' value on 
the death of lord or tenant, or of both, and on alienation. Some pay 
dower to the widow, others not. Some lands pay a live heriot, which 
means the best animal in the tenant's possession ; others, a dead heriot, 
that is, the most valuable implement, or piece of furniture. In Catholic 
times the Church also, on some manors, claimed as heriot the second-best 
animal the tenant might die possessed of, and on others the best. There is 
an old record shewing that the lord of a small manor, for the crime of 
seizing a heriot before the Church could satisfy her claim, was formally 
banned by the Bishop of Carlisle, and deprived of Christian privileges till 
he relieved himself from the anathema, by making restitution and doing 
penance. In some instances a heriot is only payable when a widow remains 
in possession of the tenement, and in these cases the original object of the 
impost has been to recompense the lord of the manor for the loss of a man*8 
military service during the widow's occupancy. In some joint manors 
where two, or perhaps three, lords have claims for heriots, very discredit- 
able, and, to a dying tenant's family, very distressing scenes are enacted'; 
for, when it becomes known that the holder of a tenement so burthened is 
on his death-bed, the stewards of the several manors place watchers round 
the premises, who ascertain what and where the best animal may be, and, 
as soon as the demise of the tenant is announced, a rush ensues, and an 
unseemly contest for possession. This, I am glad to say, can only occur in 
very few localities, and they are confined to the north-east of the county. 
On arbitrary lands some lords claim all the timber, others only the oak, 
others the oak and yew, others oak and whitethorn, and so on. In some 
the tenant is bound to plant two trees of the same kind for every one he 
fells, but tenants have a right to timber for repairs, rebuilding or imple- 
ments, though they must not cut down without license. Many lands are 
bound to carry their grain to tlie manorial mill to be ground and multured^ 
but this custom has fallen into disuse. Most lords retain the minerals and 
game if they enfranchise the soil, as many have done. Many lands used to 
pay boons of various kinds, and some of these services are still enforced. 
By these were demanded so many men or boys, horses, carts, &c., in peat- 
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cutting time, hay time, harvest, wood-cutting and carting, and so on. In 
the east of the county, the tenants were obliged to send horses and sacks 
to St. Bees, for salt for the lord's use : some had to bring their own pro- 
visions when engaged in these services : some were entitled to a cake of a 
stated size for each man, and a smaller for a boy, on assembling in the 
morning at a fixed hour, under a certain tree, as was the custom at Irton 
Hall. Breach of punctuality forfeited this cake, but the work was always 
exacted. Certain farms in some manors were bound to maintain male 
animals for the use of all the tenants, subject,to various conditions and 
regulations. Formerly many tenants paid a pound of pepper at the lord's 
court, others only a peppercorn, and some lands are still held by this 
custom. There were many other peculiar customs connected with the 
tenure of land which I need not describe. 

Curious individual exemptions from certain burthens are to be met with 
occasionally. In the parish of Renwick a copyholder is relieved from pay- 
ment of the prescription in lieu of tithe, paid by all his neighbours, because 
one of his ancestors slew a crctckachrist (a curious misnomer for cockatrice.) 
This carries our imaginations back to Idoor of Moor-hall and the Dragon of 
Wantley ; but the Cumbrian monster is alleged to have been nothing more 
formidable than a bat of extraordinary size, which terrified the people in 
church or vestry one evening, so that all fled save the clerk, who, valiantly 
giving batUe, succeeded in striking it down with his staff. For this exploit 
he was rewarded with the exemption mentioned, which is still claimed by 
his successors. 

A genuine specimen of feudal observsmces is preserved in the custom of 
riding the boundaries of manors, which, in the mountain district, where the 
line of division is not veiy distinct, is performed perhaps once during each 
generation, by the representatives of the lords of the manor, accompanied 
by an immense straggling procession of all ages, — the old men being made 
useful in pointing out important or disputed portions of the boundary, and 
the young in having it impressed on their memories, so that their evidence 
or recollection may be made available in future perambulations. In older 
times, when the interests of the lords outweighed farther than in our own 
day the rights of the peasantry, certain youthful members of the retinue, 
in order to deepen the impression and make ft more enduring, were severely 
whipped at all those points which the stewards were most anxious to have 
held in remembrance. These occasions always wind up with a banquet^ 
proTided on a most liberal scale by the lord of the manor, and open to all who 
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take part in the business of the day. A local usage connected with the 
landed interest, and long observed with notable regularity, was the following. 
When salmon were plentiful in the Cumberland rivers, and formed a very 
important element in the ordinary living of the occupants of adjoining 
lands, the tenants of the manor of Ennerdale and Einniside claimed 
" a free stream** in the river Ehen, from Ennerdale lake to the sea, and 
assembled once a year on horseback to ** ride the stream.** If obstructions 
were found, each as weirs or dams, they were at once destroyed. Refresh- 
ments were levied or provided at certain places on the river, and as all the 
members of the cavalcade had to partake lai^ely of these, either by com- • 
pulsion or choice, rude practical jokes, of a very moist character, were freely 
indulged in, and none of these saturnalia ended without many battles ; 
quarrels, commenced in sport, having to be settled in earnest, either there 
and then or at the next yearly riding. This custom has long ceased to be 
observed ; the Ehen is thronged with weirs, and salmon hardly exist in it. 
Mentioning salmon reminds me of a remarkable method of taking that fish 
formerly practised in Cumberland, and noticed in the novel of Eedgauntlet. 
This was hunting salmon on horseback, of which unique sport one Riehard 
Graham, who, about seventy years ago, was lessee of the fisheries at the 
mouth of the Derwent, has left a description preserved in a note to Hut- 
chinson's History. 

The Cumbrians had their own habits of conferring territorial dignities. 
It is still the universal custom to call a holder of a piece of land, however 
small, and under whatever tenure, *' a 'statesman,'* and formerly, in some 
localities, a landholder's eldest son had the Scottish title of ** laird," his 
eldest daughter was styled " lady," and the owner of every petty manor was 
designated " lord," so that, according to an old writer on Cumberland man- 
ners, we might see a statesman holding the plough. Lady Bell labouring at 
the churn, and Lord Ritson attending the market with turnips to sell. 

The ancient hostility of the men of Cumberland to the Scots still 
exhibits itself in various forms ; even in the games of the boys it is often 
to be noticed, as, for instance, in their manner of playing the common 
game of " prison bars" — the two parties engaged in which call themselves 
Scotch and English, and when one of the English side passes the boundaiy, 
he cries, •* here's a leap on thy ground, diy-bellied Scot," conveying a con- 
temptuous allusion to the staple food of the Scotch. In the old moss- 
trooping times, as is well known, the wardens of the opposite marches, 
largely attended, occasionaUy met for the transaction of business. Strict 
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truce was always observed at these meetings, and, whilst the leaders wera 
arranging the affairs of the borders, their followers, laying their enmity 
aside, engaged in friendly contests at yarioos games, the principal and 
fiavourite being that of foot-ball. A trace of these old contests remains in 
the annual match of foot-ball still held on Easter-Tuesday at Workington^ 
the sailors with the ship-carpenters playing against the colliers of the 
district. The victory is generally disputed with extreme bitterness, so that 
even lives have been lost in the struggle, and the orderly classes there 
would gladly see this lingeiing vestige of feudal sports follow those that 
have disappeared. 

In treating of social customs, we must of course give precedence to 
those appertaining to marriage; and in Cumberland some of the most 
curious were seen in what were called bride- wains (the second syl- 
lable of this word, according to Sullivan, is from the Danish vans, a custom.) 
These festivals resembled, in some respects, the penny-weddings of Scot- 
land, and proceeded thus. A young couple, poor enough in worldly goods, 
but resolved to encounter the trials' of married life, having fixed upon the 
wedding-day, the whole country, for ten or twelve miles round, was invited 
to share in the festivities ; and to accomplish this very general invitation, 
various means were adopted. Ten or twelve young men would scour the 
country on horseback or a-foot to summon distant residents ; in the yard of 
the parish church, after morning service, the clerk, mounted upon a tomb- 
stone, gave intimation of the coming event to the congregation ; and when 
newspapers began to circulate in the county, the same comprehensive invi- 
tation was sometimes given in their columns by way of advertisement 
Some of these, cut from the Cumberland Piquet of 70 or 80 years ago, 
are in my possession, and one specimen, partly in rhyme, as it appeared in 
that paper in 1786, illustrates this part of my subject so perfectly, and is 
so curious in itself, that I should be tempted to give it here, had it not been 
already republished in Honeys Every-day Book, Chambers's Journal, and 
elsewhere. In another of these advertisements, a countryman invites the 
whole county to a hunt and other sports, — ^to the wedding of his daugh- 
ter, — and to the sale of his household furniture, — all combined to form one 
great festival. 

The sports at these bride-wains were racing, — by horses, donkeys and 
men, — wrestling, fencing, leaping and other athletic games, of which the 
Cumbrians have always been passionately fond, and in which they still excel. 
After the ceremony, these, with eating, drinking and, of coarse, dancing, 
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filled up the day and night ; but the characteiistic feature of these meet- 
ings was the manner of carrying out the object for which they were drawn 
together. The bride, seating herself in some conspicuous situation where 
she would be passed and seen by all the multitude of guests, — say on their 
way to or from the refreshment tables, — ^with a large wooden platter or pewter 
dish in her lap, invited contributions from all and sundry. All contributed 
according to their means, and many very liberally ; so that when the 
expenses were paid, a sum would remain sufficient to enable the parties 
interested to make a respectable start in housekeeping. This old custom 
has died out within the last thirty years, as also has that of having a house 
built by subsidizing the boon- work of neighbours, in this case chiefly the 
young men and women, who, always ready to help each other, to say 
nothing of the anticipated dance and merriment, would assemble about 
dawn at the appointed spot, and labouring with good will, each at an allotted 
task, would erect, long ere sunset, the clay walls of a dwelling for some 
young couple who probably had to rely upon a bride-wain for means to finish 
and furnish it. The walls reared and the floor laid, of the same material, 
the volunteer operatives would hansel the cottage by a dance on the wet 
clay floor. Those who have witnessed the energetic dancing of the Cum- 
brian peasantry will agree that this would be by no means the lightest part 
of the day's task. Many cottages with clay walls and thatched roofs, built 
by this method, which was called " a clay -daubing," are still to be seen in 
the northern parts of the county. 

A very ancient wedding custom in Cumberland was that of breaking a 
cake over the head of the bride and distributing it amongst the guests ; 
generally performed after the ceremony by the bridegroom, standing 
l>ehind the bride seated on a chair, her head covered with a white napkin. 
Besides these there were several other bridal usages, of which, as they 
have happily disappeared, it were scarcely profitable now to revive even 
the recollection. 

After marriages, we legitimately come to the customs connected with 
births. Of these the only one I have remarked as being confined to Cum- 
berland, is the fashion of making, for the regalement of gossips and callers, 
a compound called room, or rum, butter ; I am not certain which name ia 
correct. It is a concoction of butter, sugar, spirits and spices, and when 
eaten in the orthodox manner, with crisp oaten cake, is not so disagreeable 
as might be supposed. The quantity consumed in some country houses, 
after the arrival of each little stranger, is something quite wonderful, 
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especially in the more thinly-peopled localities, where, as would scarcely be 
surmised, the number of congratulatory visitors is always the greatest. 
The humble dwelling in one of the fell dales, of a worthy clergyman who 
has reared twenty-one children on an annual income of less than £70, has 
witnessed the preparation and consumption of forty-two stones of this 
Cumbrian dainty, or 28lbs. at the birth of each child. 

Passing from one extreme of human life to the other, I have noticed in 
some of the towns of West Cumberland a funeral custom that I have not 
observed elsewhere. On the day preceding that appointed for an inter- 
ment, the parish clerk passes through all the streets, carrying a bell of very 
dolorous tone, and proclaiming at the comers that all friends and neigh- 
bours are desired to attend the funeral of their deceased fellow-citizen. 
The coimtry funerals are chiefly remarkable for the quantities of refresh- 
ments disposed of by the guests. An old north-country proverb tells us 
that " sorrow is dry ; " on some of these solemn occasions I have felt 
tempted to append to it, •* and sympathy is hungry." A curious word, now 
becoming obsolete, was applied to meat and drink given at funerals, namely, 
arval. A recent Philologist, already quoted, says the word is derived from 
the Danish arv^ a heritage, or arvdig, hereditary, and adds, ** there appears 
to be some superstition connected with the origin of the word, as if of a 
bequest from the deceased to ward off the danger of evil grudges." The 
mountain fox-hunters apply the word to the allowance of ale they are 
entitled to at the expense of the township wherein they kill one of those 
animals, which are there regarded as destructive vermin, not preserved as 
a means of sport. Thus they would say, *' we killed him on Walna Scar, 
and drank his arval at Newfield." 

Old observances of anniversaries have lingered in Cumberland probably 
later than in other parts. At Christmas the customs, but faintly observed 
elsewhere, are still in full force. Village children sing their ancient 
carols from door to door in the evenings, and the performances and saluta- 
tions of the adult nocturnal minstrels are very beautifully described by 
Wordsworth, in the verses dedicating his sonnets on the Duddon to his 
brother. Bands of juvenile actors, of whose performances Sir W. Scott says — 

" Who lists may in their mumming see 
Traces of ancient mystery," 

Still levy contributions in money and Christmas cheer in the rural locali- 
ties. The antique hospitality of Cumberland gloTN-s at Christmas with 
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all its prisitiue lustre, and it is considered both unlucky and ungracioiiB 
either to withhold or to decline the offer of this hospitalitj. 

On New Year's day the only peculiar custom I have seen was what tJiey 
called '* stanging,*' called elsewhere '* lifting." This consisted in seiadng 
unwary individuab in the roads or streets, forcing them into an arm-chair 
— ^formerly upon a pole or stanff — and canying them off shoulder high to a 
public house, when they were restored to liberty on payment of a trifling 
ransom. 

Various seasons and days had special viands assigned to them. At 
Candlemas, the season in some districts for making annual settlements of 
accounts, ale posset was eaten with great solemnity. The Monday before 
Lent is called CoUop-Monday, this ugly word being Cumbrian for meat cut 
in slices, whether steaks, chops or rashers, which last are eaten on that day. 
On the day following, the staple dish is that devoted to the day in most 
parts of the kingdom. Ash-Wednesday was called Hos^Wednesday, and 
hashes or stews were the proper viands. The remaining days in the week 
had respectively theur own dishes, which it is hardly necessary to specify. 

The beginning of Lent was one of the seasons when barrings-out were 
perpetrated by the school-boys, who garrisoned, provisioned, and barricaded 
the school against the master, and generally sustained a siege of three days ; 
otherwise they were subjected to severe tasks and punishments. At the 
end of that period, custom obliged the master to propose terms of capitu- 
lation to his refractory subjects, which comprised stipulations for holidays, 
and permission to proceed immediately to certain sports, the chief of which 
were foot-ball and cock-fighting. At some places a prize, in the form of a 
small silver bell, was provided for the latter sport, and the boy who brought 
the winning bird wore this attached to the button of his hat on three con- 
secutive Sundays. Previous to its suppression by the magistracy and 
public opinion, cock-fighting was practised at the Cumberland schools to a 
very disgraceful extent. In some schools an annual offering is still made 
by the boys to the master, called a cock-penny, originally established for the 
purpose of promoting that cherished amusement of the " good old times.** 

The fifth Sunday in Lent was called Catling Sunday, the dish assigned 
to the day being " carlings," or peas softened by soaking, and then fried in 
butter. And the young people went about pelting each other with uncooked 
carlings as they do in the Italian carnivals with sweetmeats. 

On Good Friday the Cumbrians regale themselves with a mess called 
figsue, consisting of bread and figs boiled in ale. At Easter large quan- 
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titles of eggs are converted into pace-eggs for distribution amongst the 
children, parties of whom, dressed in character, go round the different 
neighbourhoods, entering each house, one by one, as thej are announced 
bj their leader, in a song for the occasion, each striking in as he enters 
and taking his place in a march round the apartment. There is a belief 
prevalent amongst the children, that if thej go out on Easter Sunday 
without some new clothing, they will be subjected to grievous indignity by 
the crows. Mulled ale or egg-flip is drunk in great quantities in the 
evening, the men resorting to the village inns for the purpose. 

Far into the last century. Beltane flres were lighted all over the country 
on the eve of May-day. It is a very curious fact that this relic of the old 
pagan rites of the country should survive so many ages of christiamty. 
Boughs of tJbe mountain ash, still called witch-wood, and supposed to be 
protective against all evil influences, were carried by the people round these 
fires; and, within my own remembrance, leaves and twigs of this tree 
were inserted into keyholes and suspended over doors of houses to prevent 
witches or other infernal agents from injuring the inmates. 

On All Saints' eve the incantations and ceremonies were practised that 
Bums*s poem of Hallow-e*en has rendered so familiar, besides a few not 
mentioned in it. 

On the eve of St. Agues, young women iasied and went backwards to 
bed, in order to dream of their future husbands. 

This may be classed amongst the superstitious customs, as also may some 
other rites practised at any season with a similar object, such as placing a 
four-leaved clover, nine peas in one pod, &c., under the pillow. The peel 
of an apple or turnip taken off entire, had wonderful virtues of this kind; 
thrown carelessly on the floor, it would form the initials of the destined 
partner ; and, when hung over the outer doorway, the first man that entered 
was the man himself* or, if married, the Christian names would be similar. 
Another favourite conjuration was breaking the first egg laid by a pullet 
into a glass of water, where it was expected to arrange itself so as to shew 
the occupation of the future husband, as in the form of a ship for a sailor, 
a plough for a &rmer, and so on. The list of ceremonies of this description 
might be greatly extended. 

Amongst other superstitions, omens, good and bad, are very abundant in 
Cumberland. It is a bad omen to see the new moon for the first time 
through glass, or without money in the pocket ; but if young girls turn 
their aprons at first sight of the new moon, and wish, their wishes will be 
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granted. It is a good omen to see the first foal of the year with its head 
towards the spectator : a had one if reversed. It is lucky to find a piece 
of iron, hut very unlucky to pass it — it should he picked up, spit upon, and 
thrown over the left shoulder. It is unlucky to help any one to salt, and 
every grain of wasted salt hrings a grain of sorrow to the waster. A hare 
crossing the path is so ominous of evil, that I have known people turn 
hack and defer important errands when it has occurred. Whistling maids 
are very unlucky, and so are crowing hens. In short, all sorts of incidents 
are made to hear superstitious fruit ; and events the most commonplace 
are endued with a significance that ordinary people would never dream of 
attaching to them. I suspect that interchanges of omens have heen made 
across the herder, for very many that are common in Cumherland are also 
current in Scotland. 

A curious superstition is cherished with regard to bees. When a 
member of a household dies, it is considered necessary to make formal 
announcement of the event to the inmates of the apiary, otherwise they 
would either die also or desert the hives. 

The not uncommon belief that a dying person cannot die on a bed that 
happens to contain any feathers of the pigeon also prevails in Cumberland ; 
and I have seen more than one instance when on the mere possibility of 
that being so, patients, sinking slowly, were taken out of bed and laid on 
the floor to die. As the fatal result is precipitated by the removal, each 
case strengthens the superstition. 

Their fedth in the virtues of what they call need-fire as a remedy for, and 
preventive of, disease in cattle, furnishes another instance of the long exis- 
tence of a vexy ancient superstition, Sir Walter Scott, writing in 1828, 
says, " This charm was used within the memory of living persons in the 
Hebrides, in cases of murrain amongst catUe." Sir Walter says that 
need-fire means forced fire, in allusion to the means used to procure it. 
Mr. Sullivan, on the contrary, says it means cattle-fire, and comes from the 
Danish nod, whence also is the northern word nolt or nowte. In 184 1, when 
the cattle-murmin prevailed in Cumberland, I had many opportunities of 
witnessing the application of this to animals both diseased and sound. To 
ensure its efficacy it was necessary to observe certain conditions. The fire 
had to be produced at first by fiiction, the domestic fires in the neighbour- 
hood being all previously extinguished ; then it had to be brought spon- 
taneously to each farm by some neighbour unsolicited ; and neither the fire 
so brought, nor any part of the fuel used, must ever have been under a 
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roof. These couditions beiog kept, a great fire was made, and the cattle 
driven to and fro in the smoke. One honest farmer who had an ailing 
wife and delicate children passed them through this ordeal, as was averred 
with most beneficial effect. Another, a near neighbour of my own, inad- 
vertantly carried the fire just brought to him into his house to save it from 
extinction by a sudden shower. It was declared that, in his case, the need- 
fire would be inoperative, but, as I remember, his stock did as well ultimately 
as any other. 

Charms for pliysical ailments incident to man, are popular as well as 
pleasant remedial agents. Different texts of scripture, written on scraps of 
paper by some one endowed with the requisite powers, will check hsemorr- 
hage, relieve toothache, and cure ague and jaundice, but in the last disease 
the action of the charm must be expedited by a mysterious pinch of the 
left ear. Whooping-cough was cured by passing the patient under the 
belly of a donkey, or taking him into some excavation under ground. An 
eels skin loosely fastened round a limb exempts it from all liability to cramp; 
and a living toad carried about the person in a box is a certain preven- 
tive of rheumatism, though some prefer for this purpose a lump of brimstone 
in the pocket. Charms for the eradication of warts are numerous ; but 
perhaps the most approved, as well as the most elaborate, is to count 
them carefully, then to put the same number of little stones or knots of 
oat straw into a linen bag, and throw it over the left shoulder where two 
roads cross, and the excrescences will speedily depart from the hands 
of the thrower and settle upon those of the finder. This list might also 
be greatly extended, for charms and other popular remedies of equal efficacy 
are so many and so much believed in, that it is difficult to understand how 
disease happens to exist amongst them at all. 

Individual superstitions, or what may be called superstitious whims, are of 

frequent occurrence ; with one striking instance of these, dating from the 

middle of last century, I became acquainted in my boyhood. In a field in 

the parish of Harrington there is a low square piUar of stone, bearing upon 

its summit the following inscription, still very distinct. 

" Joseph Tbompson may be here found, 
Who would not lie ia consecrated ground ; 
Died May 13tb, 1745, 
Aged 63 when he was alive." 

Of Joseph Thompson, the story current amongst the old people was 

this : — Either from disease or injury, he imderwent amputation of a thumb, 

which according to use and wont, was carefully interred in the burial 
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ground surrounding the parish church. Now, it is well known that after 
amputations the extremities of the divided nerves in the stump occasionally 
undergo inflammatory actioD, causing intense pain which may endure long 
after the wound is healed, and which appears to the patient to' have its 
seat in the amputated part. Joseph Thompson suffered from this painful 
a&ction ; and, unable to account for it otherwise, at length persuaded 
himself that it was attributable to the burial of his thumb in the church- 
yard; acting on this persuasion, he had it disinterred and buried elsewhere, 
and the pain ceased either immediately or soon enough to connect, in his 
mind, the relief with the removal. Inferring then, that since so small a 
member as the thumb had suffered so terribly in consecrated earth, the 
whole body, if buried there, would be subjected to tortures proportionably 
greater, he exacted, before he died, a promise that his friends would inter 
him in the field where he has rested now for more than a hundred years. 

Of the supernatural beings in whose existence they believe, I think we 
must give precedence to fairies. Although no longer supposed to exist, 
legends, connected with this branch of popular mythology, are still rife, 
and of these the following may suffice as a specimen : — The tourist who 
ascends the noble mountain called the Old Man of Coniston, may notice, 
from the road approaching the copper mines, a narrow excavation or niche 
cut obliquely across the face of a rocky precipice, high above the works. 
This is called by the people there, " Simon s Nick ; " and it is related that 
long ago, when fairies were something more than a traditional myth, a 
miner named Simon obtained, under their direction, large quantities of rich 
ore from that niche, to the great mystification of his neighbours, who had 
not been able to find any trace of copper there. Simon underwent much 
questioning as to the source of his inscrutable success, but secrecy being 
one of the articles of his treaty with the fairies, he for a long time resisted 
all attempts to make him divulge it ; being, however, unhappily addicted to 
beer, under the influence of that great subverter of all discretion, he violated 
this important condition of the contract, and his good fortune at once 
ceased. Through self-reproach and vexation he afterwards became reckless 
in the pursuit of his dangerous employment, and soon paid the penalty 
of his weakness with his life, leaving his name to the singular looking 
excavation that remains to attest the truth of his story. 

As there were fairies in the land long ago, so also there were giants ; 
and proof of their existence has been found in the gigantic skeletons dis- 
interred at Aspatria, St. Bees, and other places in the county. It is also 
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believed that the two remarkable pillars in Penrith church yard, standing 
fifteen feet apart, mark the length of the grave of Ewan CtBsariWj an 
ancient hero, who once amused his leisure bj slaying wild boars and other 
monsters in the adjacent forest of Inglewood. These, however, dwindle to 
very contemptible proportions when compared with the popular conception 
of the giants of old. There is, in the Solway Frith, a few miles north of 
Allonby, a bank consisting of stones, and called Dub-Mill Scar. This 
Scar was formed by stones that fell short in a pelting-match between a 
Cumbrian giant, who resided on or in Skiddaw, and one of the same race 
who inhabited the Scottish mountain Criffel, on the opposite coast. 
Evidence of the truth of this legend is discovered in the stones forming the 
bank, which are said to be of the same formation as those upon the two 
mountains. 

Localised superstitions assigning to particular spots their own peculiar, 
and often appropriate, apparitions, are common enough in most parts of 
the county. Some of these are attached to streams, as that at Salter-beck 
near Workington ; some to woods, as the spectral horseman in the Devil's 
gallop, near Hawkshead ; some to lanes, as the headless women at Bran- 
thwaite Nook ; some to hills, as the murdered gardener's ghost on Oxen 
fell ; some to lakes, as the Crier of Claife on Windermere, and the phan- 
tom boat on Thirlmere; some to lonely waterfeills, as Airey force and 
Dungeon-Ghyll ; some, of more social tastes, to the streets of populous 
towns, as Whitehaven; some to ruins; some to inhabited houses, and 
some even to ships. Many of these, so far from being common-place 
apparitions, possessed features highly picturesque, either in the story of 
their origin, or in their modes of exhibiting themselves. 

The boggle, for instance, at Salter-beck, a small stream that runs into 
the sea a little south of the Derwent, was wont to appear in the startling 
shape of a coffin borne by four drunken sailors, staggering along and 
vanishing suddenly with a loud ciy as they reached the middle of the water- 
course. This, it was said, originated in the catastrophe that befel the funeral 
cortege of a noted smuggler, who like " Will Watch ** in the song, was at 
the dead of the night being " borne to the earth by the crew that he died 
with ; " and with them was swept into the sea by this little stream, then 
unusually swollen by rain. 

How the fall on Ullswater, called Airey force, came to be a haunted place 
is familiar to all readers of Wordsworth ; and Coleridge, in his beautiful 
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mystery Christabel, has poeticised the spirits that haunt the vicini^ of 
Dungeon-Ghyll. 

At Whitehaven a spectre, in the shape of a huge dog, used to appear in 
the streets when a fatal shipwreck or colliery accident was about to occur, 
and to announce the approaching fatality by howling fearfully at the dwel- 
lings of those whose relatives were to suffer. 

Old fortresses were revisited by prisoners who had been wrongfully 
detained or put to death in them long ago. I remember being deeply 
interested when passing through Carlisle to school, by the stoiy of one of 
the Castle-sentinels, then in Hospital in consequence of a visit he had 
received while on duty the previous night, from Queen Mary of Scotland. 
As will be remembered, the Castle of Carlisle was the first prison in which 
that lady, the most unfortunate of un unfortunate line, was inmiured when 
she sought a refuge in England. 

If the author of the book, called "The Night-Side of Nature," were 
inclined to publish a second series of her goblin-tales, there is abundance of 
material for such a purpose in the accounts of apparitions yet current in 
Cumberland ; but though they are still heard of, they have ceAsed to appear; 
and it is by no means so common now as formerly to meet with persons 
who have really experienced any well-accredited visitation from the invisible 
world. The breaking-up of old associations and the expansion of ideas 
consequent upon extended intercourse with the world, have rooted out manj 
of the most cherished delusions of our ancestors ; and as the faith in super- 
natural agencies has waned, the fancies of the superstitious, or possibly of 
the diseased, have ceased to receive the credit so implicitly accorded to 
them of old. But there is one article of superstitious faith that I should 
regret to have expunged from the creed of the Cumbrians, the persuasion, 
to wit, that tliose grand monuments of British antiquity, of which their 
county possesses some of the finest in the kingdom, are guarded by spirits 
who have the power, more than once manifested, of compelling the elements 
to rush in to the rescue, whenever impious hands have been raised for their 
destruction or injury. 

Note. One or two localities cot strictly in the coanty treated upon are mentioned, 
but they are so closely adjoining, and the people so much Cumbrian in manners and 
habits, that customs there may be classed amongst Cumberland customs. 
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AZIMUTH CARD FOR THE LATITUDE OF LIVERPOOL. 

By Mr. W. W. RundeU, 

(RiAD 16th January, 1857.) 

The accompanying diagram for showing the true bearing of the sun at 
any minute of time, by mere inspection, is intended for the use of captains 
of ships, when approaching or leaving the port of Liverpool, and will 
enable them to ascertain, with great ease, if their compasses are correct, or, 
the amount of deviation for which allowance must be made if their com- 
passes are in error. 

DESCBTPTION OF THE DIAGRAM. 

The horizontal lines numbered from to 60 in the side margins show 
degrees of altitude from the horizon. 

The vertical lines, numbered at the top and bottom of the diagram, 
indicate in degrees, azimuths, or angular distance from the meridian mea- 
sured on the horizon, — the corresponding points of the compass are also 
shown ; the morning points at the top, and the afternoon points at the 
bottom of the diagram. 

The curved lines running from the meridian (marked S for south,) to 
the straight line at the bottom (marked horizon) represent the sim's path 
for each degree of north and south declination, every fifth degree being 
conspicuously numbered. These lines are divided to show hours and 
minutes of apparent time, reckoned from noon {hour angUs): the hours 
being indicated by the usual Roman numerab, the quarter hours by dark 
lines, and the minutes by small dots, every fifth minute having a larger 
dot. 

RULES FOR USE. 

I. By a watch, set to apparent time, at place, find how many hours and 
minutes from noon (the nearest five minutes will suffice) ; observe where 
the line representing the time from noon meets the line of declination for 
the day of observation; the nearest vertical line to this point will show the 
8un*s true bearing. 



II. If altitude be used instead of time — observe where the line of altitade 
meets the line of declination ; the nearest vertical line shows the son's true 
bearing. 

III. If the magnetic bearing of the sun be required, apply the TBiiatioii 
to the true bearing. At Liverpool, for 1868, the variation is d3.50 W. 

BEMABES. 

It will be evident to the navigator that the diagram may also be used 
to find the true bearing of the moon, the planets, and many bright stars, 
in the same manner as for the sun; and thus the indicatioiis of the 
compass may be checked at night, when the heavenly bodies are visible^ 
with nearly the same facility as by day. 

The lines of declination have been carried to 30^ above the eqoinoctiil 
hne, and to 28^ below it, so as to include extreme declinations of the moon 
and planets, and the declinations of many bright stars. 

EXAMPLES. 



Object. 


Altitude. 


UouB Angle, 
OB, Time ybom 

NOOH. 


Dbclieation. 


Tbub 
Azimuth. 


Maovbtio 
BxABiva. 


San. 




8 h. 11 m. P.M. 


23° 8. 


S. 48° W. 


8. sr W. 


San. 


•• 


lib. Om. A.M. 
(or Oh. 05 m.) 


16° 8. 


S. 14° E. 


8. 10<» W. 


Moon. 


18° (P.M.) 


.. 


28° N, 


N. 67° W. 


N. 48° W. 


Venus. 


15° (LM.) 


.. 


25° N. 


N. 68° E. 


E. 2°S. 


Aldebaran. 


•• 


5 b. 30 m. p M. 


16.13 N. 


W. 4° N. 


W.28°N. 



It should bo observed that when time is used with this diagram to obtain 
the bearing of a heavenly body, a difference of one or two degrees in latitude 
will produce only a small error in the azimuth; the diagram will therefcxre 
be sufficiently correct for any part of the Irish Sea. 

A gimballed Dumb-Card, with adjustable sight vanes, lubber Hue, &c., 
is strongly recommended for ascertaining the true direction of the ship's 
head, in connexion with this Azimuth Card, as much more convenient and 
accurate than the ordinary Azimuth Compass. 
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ON THE LEPIDOPTEROUS INSECTS OF THE DISTRICT 
AROUND LIVERPOOL. 



j^y Mr. Charles Stuart Oregson. 
(RsAD 17th Dbcembbr, 1857.) 



(Continued."^) 

I now lay before the Society the last part of my list of the Lepidopteraof the 
district around Liverpool. That such lists may seem diy and unprofitable to 
some of our friends, I can perfectly understand ; but when viewed as guides to 
those who are now grovmig up, I have no doubt but you will agree with me, 
that to them, at least, they will prove invaluable time-savers. And as it has 
been well said, that he who can increase the growth of com in a given space, 
is a benefactor to his country, so they who can enable a man to do more 
work, or to gain more knowledge, in a given time, will not have lived in vain. 
The rising generation will owe much to your Society for what it has already 
done, and for what it is eventually likely to do ; for, without such a society, 
this and similar lists could not possibly have been published ; since, 
though the labour entailed may be, and, in the present case, is, a labour of 
love, the pocket is not so elastic as the will, especially among the practical 
naturalists ; and could not possibly bear the strain of a. publisher. 

I have endeavoured to make more errors of omission than of commission ; 
and whenever I have doubted the locality given to me by others, I have 
omitted the species, choosing that those who follow me shall have the 
pleasure of adding to the lists, rather than that I should run the risk of 
sending a collector about the 'country in the busy season on questionable 
authority. 

I have to thank those who have given me information, and have acknow- 
ledged it in the course of this paper ; but for the body of the notes I have 
referred to memoranda made during the last twenty years or thereabouts. 

• See Vol. vii., p. 287, Vol. viii., p. Ift3, and Vol. ix., p. 169. 
H 
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PART Yll. Section 10. 

Heteroceba. 

Crambidje:. 

Family 1. 

Oenm 1. Chilo. 

C.forflceUuB, Thbg. — In most swampy places where wild mint grows, 

particukrlj in the parish pits at Liscard behind New Brighton. June 

and July. 

C mucroneUm, 8co. — I have seen a specimen of this species taken in our 
district, but could not ascertain the precise locality. I fancy Bidston 
marsh. 

Family 2. 
Genus 2. Crambus. 
C. hamellus, Thbg. — In the rough plantations beyond Eastham. July. 

O, DumeteUus, Hub. — Grassy places on the sand hills at Wallasey, parti- 
cularly near the rabbit warren. July. 

C praUUvSy Lin. — Abundant upon waste land and damp pastures. Sum- 
mer. 

Cpascuellus^JAn — Plentiful among heath in Jackson's woodland on 
Prenton hill. July. 

C hortuelluSf Hub. — Plentiful behind New Brighton hotel. July. 

C.falsellus, W. V. — Upon old moss covered garden walls around Hooton. 

C, PineiMus, CI. — This seems a scarce insect about here. All I have seen 
I took from the young firs in Jackson's wood by beating. July. 

C latistri'os. Haw. — Not uncommon among Pascuellus in Jackson's wood, 
Claughton ; on the wing from dusk uutil quite dark. I have taken a 
few on Crosby sand hills, but this appears to me to be a most unlikely 
place for it. July. 

C eulmellus, Lin. — Everywhere. July. 

C, inquinaUllus, W. V. — In the rough plantations near Hooton. End 
of June, and July. 

0. gmiculeUus, Haw. — Wallasey sand hills, grapsy places. July. 

O. perleUtu, Scop. — Sand hills, and Earkby and other mosses. July. 

C. idaselltu. Hub. — Sefton meadows, on the banks of the river Alt. July. 

C. WarringtoneUuSf Sta. — On the wet parts of Sinionswood moss. July. 

Phycttid.e. 

Family 1. 

Oenus 1. Aphomia. 

A. colonella, Lin. — Comes to sugar in the plantations at Wallasey. I have 

recently ascertained that the larvse of this species live in wasp nests ; 

it has long been known to frequent bee hives in the south of England. 
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Genm 2. Aourorea. 

A. grisdla. Fab. — Where bees are kept ; fortunately not abundant in this 
district I have seen the honey in bee hives quite destroyed by this 
little pest in the south of England. 

Family 2. 

Oenm I. Pempklea. 

P. dilutella. Hub. — Not often met with ; I have taken it at Prenton, and 
in an old Jane at Prescot. June. 

P. carbonaridla, F v.R.— Is plentiful upon the burnt patches on mosses, 
where it seems to remain upon black places in preference to any othOF 
locality. July. 

P. palumbella, W. V. — Edges of swampy places in Jackson s wood and at 
Hooton ; on the wing from five to seven p.m. July. 

Family 3. 
Genm 1. Anebastia. 
A. loteUa, Hub. — Plentiful among the star grass on the sand hills. July. 

GenuB 2 Ephestia. 

E elutella. Hub. — Plentiful in the streets near the docks, in June and 
July. On the wing at evening. 

E. se/nirufa. Haw. — Plentiful in " Twigg and Crosfield's" rice and cocoa 
mills, Bedford Street. June, July, August, September. 

E. interpuncteUa, Hub. — Sitting upon warehouse doors and walls where 
fruit and grain have been stored ; Chapel Street, Water Street, 
Temple Court, &c. August, September. 

Gentis 3. Hom(EOsoma. 

H. nimheWt, Zel. — Not uncommon at Flaybrick hill among brambles, or 
at Walla»ey sand hills, but local there opposite the lane end which 
leads to Wallasey village, and also on some grassy hillocks about three 
hundred yards lower down towards Leasowe. On the wing at dusk. 

Family 5. 

Genus 1. Acrobasis. 

A. consociella, Hub.*-*Bred from oak leaves collected at the rough planta- 
tion beyond Hooton. July. 

A. tumidella, Zel — I have seen one spedmeD taken in our district, 
Cheshire. No locality giv^n. 

A. augmfella. Hub. — I once met with this insect in Prenton village and 
took six specimens, which are all I have seem. July, 1862. 

Genus 3. CBYPTOBLABEa. 

C. hi$trii}ella. — A single specimen, in Woolton wood, is all 1 have seen here, 
beat from a young birch in June. 
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Oenus Myleois. 

M. recurvella, Gr. ? — A specimen of this species was shewn to me lately, 
said to have been taken here. No locality given. 



PART VIII. Section 11. 

HeTEROCERA— TiNEIDiE. 

Family 1. ExAPAXiD-fi. 
Geniis 1. ExAPAT^. 
E. gelatella, Lin. — Taken on an old fence at Rainhill. October, 1852. 

Oentis 2. Daststoma, Curt. 

D. stUiceUa, Hub. Near Bromborough mill, and at Hujton ; old mixed 
hedges. End of April. 

Genus 3. Ohimabaoche, ZeU. 

O, phryganeUa. Hub. — Plentiful at Eastham wood, flying about two o'clock 
p.m. October. 

0,/agella, W. V. — Plentiful in woods, in April, on the tree trunks. 
Family 2. TiNEiDiE. 
Oenus 1. Tai^cporia, Zell. 

T. pseudobomhyceUa, Hub. — Cases plentiful around Bidston hill, on heath 
and tree trunks. Spring. 

T. inconspicueUa, Sta? — Cases found upon Scotch fir trees at Jackson's 
wood, by Mr. Diggles, but not bred. 

Genus 3. Diflodoma, Zell. 

D. marginepuncteUa, Step. — Single cases found on old posts, near Simons- 
wood moss. I have seen a series, in the perfect state, taken in the 
district, but I do not know where ; certainly in Cheshire. 

Genus 4. Xysmatodoma, Zell. 

X, melanella, — I took the only specimen I have seen here in Prenton wood 
on lichen. July 3rd. 

Genus 5. Ochsknheimeeia, Hub. 

0. Birdella, Curt. — Plentiful in a sand hole in the field opposite Hose 
farm, behind New Brighton. June. 

0. Bisontella, Lienig. — On the slope inside Bidston park waD, near the 
lighthouse. August. 

Gmus 7. Tinea, Zell. 
T. imella. Hub. — Three specimens only : one by Mr. Edmondson, and two 
taken on old posts, Linacre marsh, by myself. June. Is it a feeder 
Oil rotten timber? 
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T./erruginellay Hub, — In 1863 I met with this species upon rotten fir 
logs lying in Kirkby wood — fir. July. 

T. rusticella. Hub. — Plentiful in outhouses and store rooms. 

T.JvlmmUreUa, Sod. — First discovered by P. H. Newnham, Esq., in 

Pigue lane, near my house, on an old decaying oak tree : was then 

plentiful. 

T. tapetzeUa, Lin. — A destructive insect to woollens in warehouses and 
store rooms. 

T, arceUa, Fab. — Once in an old hedge near Little Britain at Kirkby. 

T. Granella, Lin. — In profusion in grain stores. 

T. cloacella. Haw. — Plentiful in rotten posts in old fences about Knowsley 
and Kirkby. 

T. misella, Zell. — Plentiful around Jones's farm outbuildings at Tranmere. 
June ; feeds in the granaries there. 

T. pellioneUa, Lin. — ^Plentiful in store rooms : in houses. 

T. fuscipunctella. Haw. — Abundant in stables, &c. 

T. pallescentella, Sta. — A species I discovered in the streets of Liverpool 
several years ago, which has not been taken any where else. I took 
one specimen in Hanover street, this summer. 

T. merdella, Zel. — Discovered by Mr. N. Cooke in wool warehouses, hitherto 
unique in Prof. Zeller s collection. July, August. 

T, niyrifoldeUa^ Greg. — Discovered in wool warehouses by myself. Plen- 
tiful. July, August. 

T, Lapella, Hub. — Old hedges, not scarce. June. 

T. biselliella. Hum.- Plentiful. 

r. nign'punctella. Haw. — Two specimens are all 1 have taken ; Wallasey, 
near Mrs. Boode's monument Does it feed upon rotten gorse ? 

T. semifuhella, Haw. — Bred from old birds' nests. Many specimens 
have been taken by Mr. Almond and others on the Claughton park 
fences. 

T. bistrigella. — Birchwood. Woolton. May. 

Oenm 8. Lampronja, Zcll. 

L. quadripuncteUa, Fab. — Plentiful where wild roses grow ; flying in the 
morning early. June. 

L. Rubiella, Bjk. — In profusion in old gardens among the raspberry trees, 
and on the mosses where raspberries grow wild. June. 

Genus 10. Incurvaria, Haw. 

I. muscalella. Fab. — Plentiful in hedges in May, especially where birches 
grow, as at Warbrick moor, &c. 

I. peciineo, Haw — This species is in plenty amongst birches in April. 
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I. Oehlmanniella, Hub. — Not often met with around here, jet I have 
taken it at Birch wood, Woolton, Bidston wood, and at fiootoa. Maj. 

Genus 11. Micropteryx, Zell. 

M. caltheUa, Lin. — ^New Briebton, Patrickwood, and at Cbildwall, freelj 
in buttercups and other Sowers. May. 

Af Seppella, Fab. — ^Not scarce at New Brighton. May, June, in flowers. 

M. Tunhergdla, Fab. — Croxteth and other woods where beeches and hollies 
grow. May. Beat the hollies for thetn. 

M. purptirella. Haw. — Plentiful amongst young birches on the moases. 
April. 

M. semipurpurella. Step. ) With purpurella — if not all one species, I am 
M. unimaculella, Zett. ) mistaken. 

'M. Sparmannella, Bosc. — Amongst the young birches on Simonswood moss; 
local. Early in May Pass " Pye's " farm, and make for the first 
birch plantation from there. 

M. mhpurpurella, Haw. — The lane leading from Eastham wood to Brom- 
borough is the best place I know for this species. Beat hollies near 
oaks in May for it. 

Oenus 12. Nemophora, Hub. 
N. SvcammerdammeUa^ Lin. — Common in woods. June. 
N. Schwarziella, Zell. — Common in old lanes. May. 

Oenus 13. Adela, Lat. 

A. FihuleUa, W. V. — In the lane which leads through Patrick wood, on 
flowers. May. Evening. 

A. nifnnUrella, Scop. — Bidston marsh, below the plantations, at noon, in 
the flowers of ** Cardamino pratensis" when the sun shines. May. 

A. viridcUa, Scop. — Common flying about four o*clock p.m. in Eastham 
wood. June. At other times of the day at rest on and uuder fern. 

A. Degeerella, Linn. — I have met with this beautifnl long horn, in plenty, 
on Rainford moss fallows, near the wood. 

Family 3. HxPONOMEUTiDiE, Sta. 

Oenus 1. SwAMMERDAMiA, Hub. 

S. apicella, Don. — May be found in mixed hedges, especially where 
blackthorn grows. Apnl and May. 

S. gfiseocapitella, Sta. — In the birch and alder plantations on the moss at 
Rainford. June. 

S. CasUtUa, Hub. — Not uncommon in thorn hedges at Claughton and 
Frenton. June. 

5. Pijrelia, Vill. — Thoni hedges general. May and August. 
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Genus 8. Htponomeuta, Zell. 
H. PadeUui, Lin. — Thorn hedges around Upton. July. 
H. EuonymelluSy Scop. — Upon Euonjmus Europceus in Claughton Park. 

July. 
H. Padi, Zell. — Taken by Mr. Nixon at Hale, upon cherry trees. 

Genus 6. Prats, Hub. 

P. Curtisellus, Don. — Where >8h trees grow. July. 

Family 4. PLUTELUDiU 

Gtnta 3. Plutella, Schr. 

P. Cruciferarum, Zell. — A very common insect May and September. 

P. porrecteUa, Lin. — In my own and other gardens where white rock is 
grown, feeds in the flower buds. July. 

P. Valella, Sta.— May be beat and smoked out of gorse and heather 
bushes on Bidston hill in September. 

Genus 8. Gbrostoma, Lat. 

C. radiatella, Don. — Croxteih woods. September. 

C, costella, Fab.— Woods in September. 

C. iiemorella, Lin. — Bidston park wood, near where honeysuckle grows. 
August. 

C. Xylostella, Lin. — Where honeysuckles grow in lanes. June. 

Family 5. GELECHiDiE. 
Genus 1. OBTHOTiELiA, Step. 

0. Sparganella, Wen. — In pits near Biikenhead where Sparganium grows. 
July — dusk. 

Genus 2. Semiosoopts, Hub. 

S. Avellanella, Hub. — Bidston park wood. April, upon tree trunks. 

S. SteinkeUneriana, W. V. — About Upton in mixed hedges, and upon 
Mountain ash at Bidston. April. 

Genus 4. Phibalooeba, Step. 
P. Quercana, Fab. — Eastham and other woods. July. 

Genus 5. Exjsretia, Sta 
E. Allisella, Sta. — Where Artemisia vulgaris grows. July. 

Genus 6. Depbessabia, Haw. 

D. costosa, Haw. — Where broom and gorse grow. July. 
D. litureUa, W. V — Where Centaurea nigra grows. July. 
D, Vmhellana, Step.— Amongst gorse. August to Ap^il. 
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D. assimilella, Treit. — Broad Greon and Roby, on broom. July. 

D, nanatella, Sta.— Under gorse bushes at New Brighton in Augoflt 
Evening. 

D. atomeUa, W. V. — Bidston marsh where Genista tinctoria grows. Sep- 
tember. 

P. arenella, W. V. — Everywhere. 

P. propinquella, Treit. — Sand-hills on the coasts. August. 

D, subpropinquella, Sta. — With propinquella. 

D. Alstrameriana, Clerck. — With nanatella. 

D. purpurea. Haw. — 4t Prenton and on the sand hills. August to April. 

D. Hypericella, Hub. — Childwall, where Hypericum perforatum grows. July. 

D, conterminella, Zell. In the plantations at Wallasey where willows 
grow. Comes freely to sugar. July. 

D. AngeliceUa^ Hub.~On Bidston marsh amongst Angelica sylvestris. July. 

D. Carduella, Hub. — Sand hills near Leasowe castle. September. 

D. ocellana. Fab. — Amongst mixed hedges \\here sallows grow. April. 

D. Yeatiana, Fab. — Sand hills from New Brighton to Leasowe ; under 
banks. August. 

D. applana, Fab. — Everywhere where umbellifene grow. 

D, cUiella, Sta. — Plentiful around Bidston and Upton, especially in lanes. 
April. 

P. rotundella, Doug. — Leasowe sand hills, where sea-holly grows. August. 

D, PimpineU(L, Zell. — I took a single specimen of this species in August^ 

1850, on the hill above New Brighton. Near where the gorse grows, 

search. 

P. alhipunctella, Hub. — Amongst Pimpernel ; Wallasey, near the mill, and 
at Hightown. August. 

P. pulcherimella, Sta. — Jackson s wood and Upton ; and on the waste lands 
between there and Bidston. By smoking. August, September. 

P. Douglasella, Sta. — A s(*arce species. Crosby sand hills. August. Only 
four specimens yet taken. 

p. Weirella, Sta. — I have met with several of this species by smoking, 
where Anthriscus sylvestris grows. Early in August. 

P. Charophylli, Zell. — Prenton and Woolton, near farm houses and dirty 
gardens. August. 

P. ? — A species not yet determined, taken on the waste 

land at Wallasey amongst blackthorn bushes. 

P. Badiella, Hub.— On waste lands throughout the district. September. 

p. Paalinacella, Dup. — Stourton and West Kirby by beating hay and 
grain stacks. September. 
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D. Heracliana, De G. — Wallasey mill and district around. August, Sep- 
tember and April. 

Genus 8. Gelechia, Zell. 

O, dnerdla, Lin. — Road side between Poulton and Wallasey. July. 

G, rufescenSf Haw. — Road sides and clay banks on the coast. July. 

G. Populella, Lin. — On the sand hills amongst the small sallows. July. 

G. temerella. — On the sand hills at Crosby, amongst the small sallows. 

G. lentiginosella, Tis. — First discovered by Mr. Almond feeding upon the 
Dyer's weed, on Bidston marsh ; the locality pointed out to me by 
him, a dry bank. 

G.fumateUa, Doug. — This species still Remains local on our sand hills ; it 
is taken between Wallasey and Leasowe about the middle of the hills. 
July. 

G. ericetella. Hub. — Plentiful upon Bidston hill in June and July. 

G. mulinella, Tis. — Wherever gorse is found. July. 

G. sororculella. Hub. — ^Amongst the small sallows on the sand hills ; comes 
to sugar. July. 

G. iongicomis. Curt. — Confined to the mosses, where it may be taken on 
the wing in May, or may be smoked out of bushes of heath. 

G. diffinis. Haw. — Bidston hill, not abundant ; on the mosses in profusion. 
Jime, July, August. 

G. terrella, W. V. — Everywhere. July. 

G. desertella, Edl. — On the sand hills all summer. 

G. ArtemisieUa, Tish. — Plentiful among wild thyme on the sand hilb in 
July. 

G. senectella, Fv. R. — With artemisiella. July and August. 

G, mundella, Dougl. — Sand hills on the coast under overhanging banks. 
May. 

G. affinis, Haw. — On moss covered walls. July. 

G. quadripunctella, Haw. — In profusion on the sand hills with mimdella, 
through the summer. 

G. domestica, Haw. — Old walls and old hedge cops where wiry grass (F49- 
tuca) grows. 

G, proadmella. Hub. — Plentiful around the mosses in May and June, gen- 
erally sitting upon alder tree trunks. 

G. vulgella. Hub. — In hawthorn hedges. July. 

G. fugitivella, Zell. — May be beat out from Croxteth hall to Wright's farm, 
and upon the trunks of trees in Croxteth wood. 

G. Mthiops, West. — Plentiful upon the mosses, especially where they have 
been burnt, sitting upon the scorched places. 
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Q. diaHncUUa^ Zell. — Hitherto a scarce species. I havd taken a few in 
the centre part of the Wallasey sand hills. August. 

G. celerella, Doug. — Leasowe sand hills, under banks in September. I 
cannot find out the habits of this species. Its flight is exceedinglj 
rapid. 

O, costeUa, St. — A single specimen is all I have met with, beat from Sola- 
num dulcamara ; Olive Mount. July. 

G. maculea. Haw. — ^Not uncommon near gardens in Wirral in the hedges. 
June. 

G. tricoloreUa, Haw. — In the same place as maculea, but generally a few 
weeks later among Stellaria holostea. 

G. fratemeUa, Dougl. — In hedge banks, where Stellaria uligiuosa grows. 
Frenton, &c. 

G. maculiferellat Mann. — A single specimen in my cabinet is all I hare 
seen, and I have no record of its capture. 

G, marmorea. Haw. — ^Abundant on the sand hills from May to October. 

G. dodeceUa, Lin. — Wherever Scotch firs grow (Pinus sylvestris). July. 

G. tripareUa, Zell. — On the fallows around mosses. May. 

G. tenebrella. Hub. — Botanic gardens, on the lawn opposite the green 
houses. W. Skellam. June. 

G. ienehrosella^ F.v.R — Only four specimens taken ; they are in poor 
condition. J uly . Liscard. 

G. liguldla, Zell — First taken by Mr. Edmondson at New Brighton, July. 
It is not uncommon where Lotus comiculatus grows, in June and 
July. 

G, anthyllidella. Hub. — Plentiful, but somewhat local, on the sand hills 
near the hotel, New Brighton. May, August, September. 

G. lucidella, Stepb. — In the parish pit, near Hose farm, Liscard; and in 
the old clay pits on the road side near Tue Brook — discovered, in the 
last place, by Mr. N. Cooke, 1855. July. 

G. cerealellaj Oliv. — Feeds in grain warehouses, bred from Indian com and 
wheat— may be found under window sills and door heads in streets 
where grain is stored. July, August. 

G. niyrieostella, F.v.R.— I have only met with three specimens of this 
species, Bidstou marsh and Hale marsh. July. 

G. namferellaj Zell. — Church road, Stanley, and at Prenton ; not abundant. 

Summer. 

G. HennanneUa, Fab. — Taken by Mr. Warrington behind Tranmere hall, 
in the stack yard. Feeds upon Chenopodium. 

G. picteUa, Zell. — Near the mouth of the Alt, at Hightown. August. 
Amongst the herbage. 

G- ericineUa, Dup. — Where heath grows. Summer. 
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Oenus 9. Pakasta, Dup. 

P. lappella, Lin. — May be found in July near Hose farm, and upon the 
clay banks at Egremont. 

Genus 11. Chelaria, Haw. 

C. Hubnerella, Don. — Walker's lane, Tranmere, and in other mixed hedges. 

August. 

Genus IS. Akarsia^ ' Zell 

A. Spartiella, Schr. — Gorse bushes above New Brighton, and in Wallasey 

lane. July. 

Genus 16. Sophronia, Hub. 

S. parenthesella, Lin. — Beat out of gorse in Jackson s wood, where the new 
college now stands. July. 

Geniis 17. Pleurota, Hub. 

P. bicostella. — Heaths. May and June. 

Genus 18. Habpella, Sch. 

H Geoffretca, Lin. — The specimens in my cabinet I took in the lane near 
the old mill dam at Garston many years ago, and have never seen 
any other specimens tak^i in this district I have heard it asserted, 
that it never occurred north of London. My specimens prove the 
contrary. Stainton says, — " it delights to fly in the early morning, 
preferring sunny mornings." 

Genus 20. Dastcera, 8ta. 

D. sulphnrella. Fab. — Wherever there are old decayed trees or posts with 

the bark on. April, May. 

Genus 21. CEcopboba, Zell. 

(E flavimaculella, Sta — Where Angelica sylvestris grows. June, July, 

August. 

(E. tripunctUf Haw. — In old bramble hedges. June. Oxton. 

CE. subaquillea, Ftdl. — Bred from a pupa found under loose gorse bark; 
beat out of old gorse bushes at Jackson s wood and Bidston. June. 

(E. /uscescens. Haw. — Old gorse bushes on the top of Bidston hill. Sep- 
tember. 

(E. pseudo spretella, Sta.— Plentiful in grain warehouses, particularly so in 
Golding's, North John street. 

Genus 28. Endrosis, Hub. 

E.fenes^eUa, Sco.-^The common clothes moth. 

Genus 24. Butalis, Treit. 

B. grandipennis. Haw. — Mr. Brockholes first called my attention to some 

fine webs in the gorse bushes upon Bidston hill, where I had taken 
this species for some years. We bred the insect from the larvsB in the 
webs. June. 
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B. senescens, Sta. — Bidston hill. July. Among short grass. 
Family 6. Glyphipterygid^. 
Oenus 1. AcBOLEPiA, Curt. 

A, granitella.— Mixed hedges, Liscard, near the Trafalgar hotel. Mr. 
Edmondson. Two specimens. 

Oenus 3. Glyphiptebyx, Hub. 

O. fuscoviridella, Haw. — Among low herbage in damp places, on the sand 

hills. June. 
O. Thrasonella, Scop. — Where rushes grow. June. 

G. Rawarthana, Steph. — Among the cotton grass on the mosses in May. 
Feeds in the seed pods. 

G. equitella, Scop. — Where Sedum acre grows, as on the old walls at Wal- 
lasey, near the Church. June. 

G, Fischeriella, Zell. — In most mixed hedges in old lanes among flowen. 
May, June. 

Genus 6. Perittia, Sta. 

P. obscurepunctella, Sta. — I have only met wiUi two specimens, one in 
Edge lane, and I have no record of the other. June. 

Genus 6. Tinagma, Dup. 
T. sericiellunit Haw. — Old lanes among flowers. May. 

Family 7. AaGYBESTHiDiE. 

Genus 1. Argyresthia, Hub. 

A. nitidella. Fab — In most thorn hedges. June. 

A. semitestacella, Ciurt. — Croxtetb park, where tlie beeches grow, near the 
charcoal burners' hut. September. 

A. spiniella, Zell. — Bidston hill, and Simonswood, on mountain ash. 
August. 

A alhistria, Haw. — On the waste land between Hose side and Wallasey 

village among sloe trees. June. 
A, covjugella, Zell. — Where mountain ash grows. June and July. 

A . glaucinella, Zell. — A collector of insects showed me some specimens of this 
species he had taken in this district, but did not tell me where he took 
them. The most likely place to find them would be on the old oak 
tree, near the stile, on the foot walk between Bromborough and Ekuit- 
ham wood. Search low down the trunk. June and July. 

A. retineUa, Zell. — In birch plantations, near the mosses. July. 

A, pygmicellay Hub. — Among sallows, in June and July. 

A. curvelhy Lin — T^pon opple trees in nrcbards at Frankby, Bi*omborough, 
&c. Juno. 
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A. Sorbiellay Treit. — Beat from the row of mountain ash, in the last field 
before you get to the moss, going by Knowsley chapel road. 

A. Goedartella, Lin. — Where old birches grow. July. 

A, BrockeeUa, Hub. — Taken with Goedartella. 

Genm 2. Cedeslis, Sta. 

C. farincUella, Zell. — Bidston hill, on the Upton road, among the young 
fir trees. June. 

Genus 3. Ochbrostoma, Zell. 
0. piniariella, Zell. — ^Where fir trees grow. Summer. 
F amtt. y 8. Gbacillabid£. 
Genus I. Graoillaria, Zell. 
G. Swederella, Sch. — ^Plentiful where oaks grow. Summer. 
G. stigmatellaj Fab. — May be found among the small sallows on the sand 
hills, in Autumn and in Spring. Comes to sugar. 

G. elongella, Lin. — May be beat from the silver firs, in Croxteth park, in 
Winter and Spring. 

G, SyringeUa, Fab. — ^Wherever lilacs grow. May. 

G, phasianipennellat Hub. — I smoked a single specimen of this species 
out of a tuft of heath in the lane above Jackson s wood, October, 1854. 
Should occur among Polygonum hydropiper. 

G. auroguiteUa, Step. — In the lane leading from Broad Green toU bar to 
Woolton, among Hypericum. July. 

Genv;& 2. Coriscium, Zell. 

C, sulphurellumj Haw. — Boors Wood, Hale, is the only place I have met with 
this pretty insect in our district August. 

Genus 3. Ornix, Zell. 

O. AvellaneUa, Sta — Croxteth wood and Prenton lane, where nut bushes 

grow. Spring and Autumn. 
O. Anglicella, Sta. — Old hedges in lanes ; anywhere. May, July. 
0. Loganella, Sta. — Beat from mountain ash at Simonswood, in June. 

O.guttea. — Bred from apple leaves collected at Bidston and Moreton. 
June. Larvae feed in August. 

0. BetuUe, Sta. — ^Young birches on the moss. May. 

Family 9. Coleophorid^. 

Genus 1. Coleophora. 

C. Fabriciella, Vill. — In a small flowery field between Bidston pleasure 
grouud and the marsh. June. 
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C. alcyonipennella^ Koll. — On the Railway bank at Olive Meant ; and Mrs. 
Almoud found it iu the old lane, Clifton park, feeding upon Gentaurea 
nigra. 

C pyrrhulipennella, Tisch. — On Bidston hill, and upon the mosses. Jane. 

C. albicosta. Haw. — ^Among gorse at New Brighton, Bidston, &c. May 
and June. 

0. affirmatella, N.S. — Expands from six to eight lines. Head and fiue 
white, antennsB whitish, aunulated with dark lings, the basal joints 
tufted with very loug whitish hair-like scales, darkest at the ends. The 
fore wings white, powdered with numerous fuscous scales, more thickly 
spread towards the apex, cilia light ashy ; hirrd wings light ashy, 
with lighter cilia. Plentiful upon *^ Salix caprea" growing upon the 
clay banks at New Ferry and around Flaybrick hill. The pistol-like 
case resembles bird dung upon the leaf, and has been frequently over* 
looked in consequence. LarvsB, May and June ; Imago in July. 

C ? — New species. Crosby sand hills. June and July. 

C. discordella, Zell. — Plentiful among Lotus coruiculatus on Crosby sand 
hills. 

C. c(BspititteHa, Zell. — Among the rushes upon Bidston hill, in Jane. 

C. annulatella, Nyl. — I have met with the case of this species in Churcli 
road, Stanley, but have not yet bred it. 

C. N. 8. ? — This species is allied to nigricella, and feeds upon 

birch, in May. 

C. nigricella, Step. — Plentiful in old thorn hedges. July. 

C. fuscedinelln, Zell. — Wliere alders grow, always plentiful. July. 

C. juncicoleUa, Sta. — Bidston hill. July. 

C. ffryphijwnnella, Bouohe. — ^\^lere roses grow. June. 

C. LarieeUa^ Hub. — Where larrhes grow. June. 

C. riminet^Ua v Heyd. — On sallows in the lane leading from Moslej hill to 
Allerton ; also on the sweet gale on Simonswood moss. Is this the 
same species ? 

C*. lutipennella^ Zell. — Eastham wood. June. 

C ovhrea. Haw. — Upton and Moreton. July. 

Family 10. ELACHisxiDiR. 

Oemis 4. Batrachedra, Sta. 

B. pr/pftnffmtn, Haw.— Upon the trunks of the white poplars which grow 
on tho sand hills between Crosby and Hightowu sUtiou. Islnd of 
June. 

Gf'Tius 7. Laverna, Curt. 

L. propinquUla, Sta. — Mixed hedges, Prenton. July. Very few taken. 

L. lactseUa, Steph — Walker's i.ine, 'ritmmeio, fn^t taken by Mr. Diggles. 
June. 
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L. atra. Haw.— In mixed hedges near gardens. Jane and July 

L, ochraceeUa, Curt. — Bidston marsh, among Epilohium hirsutum. July. 

Oenus 8. Chrysocltsta. 

C. flavicajputy Haw. — In the thorn hedges in the Botanie gardens. Jane. 

O. Schrankella, Hub. — Where Epilobium grows. July. 

Oenus 13. Elachista, Treit 

E. apicipuncteUu, Sta. — I took my specimens on the fallows at Simonswood 
raoss, July, 1850. June is said to be the proper time for it. Feeds 
in the stems of grass. 

E. albifrontellay Hub. — Abundant under hedges in sheltered places. 

E. atricomeUa, Sta. — I have only taken one specimen.. Search where 
Dactylis glomerata grows. 

E. luticomella, Zell. — Bred freely from Dactylis glomerata, previously con- 
sidered very rare. June. 

E. KUmuneUa, Sta. — Prenton hill and Kirkby Moss. July. 

E. nigrella. Hub. — Common under hedges, in May. 

E. pulchella, Haw. — Plentiful among the grass patches on the sand hills, 
in May and August. 

E. Megetiellay Sta. — Mr. Edmondson took this species somewhere between 
Seacombe and Liscard. 

E. cerusella. Hub. — Plentiful in wet parts of the mosses. May and August 

E. rhyncosporella, Sta. — ^Abounds among the cotton grass on mosses. 

E. hiatomella, Sta. — Bidston hill and New Brighton hill, in grassy 
places under gorse bashes. May and June. 

E. triatomeay Haw. — With the former. 

E. collelella, F.v R. — I have two specimens, but have no record in my 
Journal where I took them. 

E. ochreella, Sta. ? Nebulea, Sta. ? — Jackson's wood and Bidston wood. 

June. 
E. cygnipenneUa^ Hub. — On all waste lands. 

E. Gregsoni, Sta.~ On the cinder walk from' Edge lane to Church road, 
Stanley. End of March, April. 

Genus 14. Tischeria, Zell. 

T. complanella,.'H.\ih, — Where oaks grow. June. 

T. marginea. Haw. — Flavbrick hill. Patrick wood, and lanes where old 
brambles grow. April and May. 

Family 11. LirHocoLLExiDiE. 

Genus 1. Lithocolletis, Zell. 

L. quinqueguttella, Sta. — Among the small sallows on the sand hills. 
May and July. 
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L. pomi/oliellay Zell. — Where crab trees grow iu lanes. May and August 

L. ? — In lanes, on thorn hedges plentiful. 

L. coryliy V. N. — Prenton lane, among nut bushes. Maj. 

L. spinicolella^ Kol. —On the waste ground near Hose Side, behind New 
Brighton. May, August. 

L. faginella, Mon. — Wherever you can find beech hedges. May, Aogust 

L. mUcolellay Sircom. — May be bred, or beat from, sallows, especially Salix 
caprea. April, August. 

L. viminetorum, Sta. — Where osiers grow. May and August. 

L. ulmifoliella. Hub. — Croxteth park, near the charcoal bumeis* hut 
Spring and August. 

L. spinolella, Dup — In the large sallow bush inside the moss wood on the 
road side. May. 

L. quercifolieUay F.v.R. — Where oaks grow. May, August. 

L. MessanUlla, Zell. — ^Aigburth road and Edge lane, in and near eyergreen 
oaks. April, August. 

L. corylifoliellaj Haw — Thorn hedges, around Olive Mount. May. 

L. tilicicoleUa, Vaugh. — Furze bushes on the waste lands betweeen PotQton- 
cum-Seacombe and Wallasey. July. 

L. alnifoliella, — In profusion in the plantations between Hightown station 
and Formby, on the alders. End of June. 

L. Cramerella, Fab, — Plentiful in oak woods. April. 

L. emberizapennella. — Eastham and Hale woods, among honeysuckles. 
May. 

L. Frolichiella, Zell. — Among the alders beyond Huyton quarry. May. 

L. Dunningiella, Sta. — Lord Sefton's plantations at Croxteth, among the 
nut trees. May, and again in Autumn 

L. Nicelliij Zel. — Croxteth park plantations. May and August . 

L. Stettinensis, von Nice. — I found the peculiar mine, as described to 
me by Mr. Wing, of this species, last July, in the alders growing near 
Formby. 

L. Klemannslla, Fab. — Alsofeeds in the same trees. 

L. tristrigella. Haw. — Around Prescot and Upton, mixed hedges. May 
and August. 

L. trifasciella, Haw. — In woods and old hedges where honeysuckle is 
plentiful. May, July. 

Family 12. LYONExiDiE. 
Genus I. Lyonetia, Hub. 
L. Clerhella, Lin. — Near old orchards and gardens. June. 
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Genus 2. Phyllocnistes, Zell. 

P. suffusella, Zell. — Near poplars at Club moor. End of June. 

Genus 3. Gemiostoma, Zell. 

C. spartifoliella. Hub. — Among broom at Claugbton and at Bidston. End 
of June. 

C, Labumella, Von Hejd. — ^This must be searched for where laburnums 
are plentiful. I took its larvae in Cunningham's nursery, but did not 
breed the insect — Makes a light green blotch on the laburnum leaves, 
in Autumn. 

C sciteUay Zell. — ^Thi3 beautiful little thing may be &und in Pigue lane, 
and elsewhere, by beating hedges, in June. 

Genus 4. OposTEdA, Zell. 

O. crepusculella, F.v.R. — ^My cabinet specimens were taken in the field 
below the long plantation at Bidston, on the wing. Evening, among 
long grass. July. 

Genus 6. Bucculatrix. 

B. Cratagi, Zell. — Mosley hill and Olive mount, old thorn hedges. June. 

Family 13. NEPncuLiD-E. 

Oenus 1. Nepticula, Zell. 

N, anomalella, Ooeze. — Among roses in gardens and lanes. Spring and 
Autumn. 

N, pygmcRcUa, Haw. — In lanes. Evening. Spring and Autumn. 

N, ruficapiteUa, Haw. — The lane from Bromborough to Eastham wood 
seems to be a fiEivorite resort of this species, on oak trunks. 

N. atricapitella, Haw. — Crozteth plantation. Spring and Autumn ; on oaks. 

2V. floslacteUa, Haw- — Plentiful in June, in Preuton lane, and other places 
where nut trees grow, in hedges. May. 

N, aurella, Fab. — ^Plentiful where brambles grow: in sheltered situations. 
All Summer. 

N, pygnuBella, Haw. — Pigue lane, Olive mount, in the hedges. 

I am at present working at this genus, which is not in a satisfactoxy 
state, and will require some time to work out. 

Familt 1. Ptebophoridjb. 

Genus Ptebophobus. 

P. ochrodctctylus. Hub. — Hale, Bromborough pool, above the mill, and on 
the banks of the Alt. In July and August. 

P. trigonodactylus, Haw. — Waste land where coltsfoot grows. August and 
September. 

P. acanthodactylus. — Hale marsh, particularly on the banks where ononis 
arvensis grows. 

z 
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P. putictidactylm, Haw. — My specimen was taken by Mr. Nixon upon the 
window curtains in his house at Hale, June 2l8t, 1842. Jacksonwood. 

P,fuscu8, Retz. — Lanes near Warbrick moor. July. 

P. bipunctidactylus, Haw. — ^Plentiful behind the New Brighton hoteL July. 
Evening. 

P. pentadactylm, Lin. — Walker^s lane, Tranmere, and other old lanes, 
plentifid. 

In conclusion, I would call the attention of my fellow-labourers to the 
fact, that I took a plume, new to Britain, at Southport, in August last 
P. ( loewiiy Zell/ This is a few miles outside our district ; but as the species 
has never been taken between Southport and Italy and the Isle of Rhodes, 
it will be interesting to know if it is within our district. I suspect it feeds 
upon garden herbs, perhaps hyssop or rue ; and has probably been overlooked. 

Genus Alucitina. 

A, plolydactyla, Hub. — Plentiful in old thatch, especially near woods. 
Autumn and Spring. Must be beat out. 

Finis. 



Note. — Oenus Heliothis 

H. armigera, — Captured by Mr. Almond at Bromborough, October ISth, 
1857. The late appearance of this specimen must not be taken as a 
guide by those who wish to capture the species; rather let them search 
for it in August and September. I have known one taken in July. 
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EL SAKHRA. 

By Major-Gejieral the Hon. Sir Edward Oust, D.C.L., rfc, President 

(Bead 6th Mat» 1858.) 



Modern travellers relate a discovery which appears to be but little known, 
of the Sakhra, or locked-up stone in the Mosque of Omar, on the site of 
the ancient Temple of Jerusalem. 

Mr. A. P. Stanley, in his most interesting tour to the Holy Land, alludes 
to the stone El Sakhra and to the fountains, which will also be seen to 
have some reference to the subject of our enquiry. He mentions, moreover, 
that Burckhardt, the celebrated Sheik Ibrahim, had entered the grotto below 
the stone. But Ali Bey was the first person, (in his Travels to the Holy 
Land,) to describe the Mosque of Omar, and to give sections and drawings 
of it, which had up to that time been refused to the whole Christian world 
during the long period of its appropriation to the religion of Mahomet. 

The authorities on which we are to rely for all that is known of this stona 
are first, Ali Bey's Travels, published in 1807, and secondly, Ferguson's 
Essay, founded on the report and measurements of Mr. Catherwood, in- 
troduced into Bartlett's " Walks about Jerusalem," 1844. These two 
writers were enabled to visit both the rock and the chamber under it, 
with every detail. The first begins his relation thus : — " As no detailed de- 
" scription has been hitherto given of the Mussulman Temple at Jerusalem, 
** because the Moslems are not prepared for such a task, and the Christians 
** are not permitted to enter it, I shall now endeavour to give some idea of 
" this magnificent monument of architecture, which ought to interest the 
" learned, whether followers of Moses, or Jesus Christ, or Mohammed." He 
seems to have been a man patronised by Sir Joseph Banks in his enquiries 
at the two Kaabas of Mecca and Jerusalem ; and what he has stated is fully 
corroborated, in respect to the stone and dome of the rock, by Mr. Cather- 
wood, an artist sent out by Burwood to make drawings for a panorama of 
the Mosque of Omar ; and the plans and sections of both agree together. 

Thirdly, Curzon, in his " Visit to the Levant," relates of the Mosque — 
" In the centre of the garden, which stands on the site of the ancient 
*' Temple, is a platform of stone about 600 feet square, on which 
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"stands the octagoual building of the Mosque itself, the upper port 
" covered with green porcelain tiles, &c. The building is called the Ackta 
" el Sakkra, irom its containing a piece of rock called the Ka^jr el Sakhrm^ 
" or the locked-up stone, which is the principal object of veneration in the 
" place. It occupies the centre of the Mosque, and on it are shewn the 
" prints of the angel GabrieFs fingers, who brought it from heaven ; and 
" the mark of the Prophet*s foot, and that of his camel, when he went np 
" to heaven, &c. * ♦ "C We are told that the stone el Sakhra fell 
" from heaven at the time when prophecy commenced at Jerusalem — ^that 
'* it was employed as a seat by the venerable men to whom that gift was 
" communicated ; and that as long as the spirit of vaticination continued 
" to enlighten their minds, the slab remained steady for their accommoda- 
*' tion, but tliat no sooner was the power of prophecy withdrawn, and tbe 
" persecuted seers compelled to flee for safety to other lands, than the stone 
" manifested the profoundest sympathy in their fate, and evinced a deter* 
'* mination to accompany them in their flight ; on which Gabriel the arch* 
"angel interposed his authority, and prevented the departure of the 
*' prophetical chair. He grasped it with his mighty hand, and nailed it to 
•• its rocky bed by seven brass or golden nails. When any event of great 
" importance to the world takes place, one of these nails disappears ; and 
** when they are all gone, the day of judgment will come. As there are 
*' only three left, the Mahomedans believe that the end of all tilings is not 
" fiar distant." 

Fourthly, Richardson thus describes the same stone : — '* But that to which 
" the Temple owes both its name and existence is a large irregular oblong 
'* mass of stone, that occupies the centre of the Mosque. It is a mass of 
" compact limestone, the same as that of the rock on which the city stands, 
" and of the other mountains about Jerusalem, and if it had not been 
" called a separate stone, I should have imagined it a part of the natiye 
*' rock that had been left unremoved, when the other parts were worked 
" down, or built up, for the foundation of the building. It rises highest 
" towards the south-west comer, and falls abruptly at the end where are the 
" prints of the prophet's foot. It is irregular on the upper surface — 
'* under it there is an apartment dug in the solid rock, which is entered by a 
" stair that opens to the south-east. Into this excavation, however, I could 
" never gain admittance, though I was four times in the Mosque : the kej 
** was always wanting. I was assured by Ali Bey, who as a Mussulman 
*' had visited this excavation, (and who is the first person that has brought 
" it into Christian notice,) that it is an irregular square of about 18 feet 
" in circuit and 8 feet high in the middle. The entire Mosque stands on 
" a platform elevated 12 or 14 feet above the level of the grassy courts- 
" the central compartment that contains the stone is elevated about 8 feet 
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" above this outer floor. There are four large square columns, and three 
" small round columns between each of them, which support the dome. 
'* Between these there is in one place a high square wooden box, with an 
" opening on one side of it large enough to admit the hand to feel the 
'* print of Mahomet's foot which he left there. I put in my hand and 
** touched it, and stroked my face and beard as I saw the Mussulmans do ; 
** but it is so completely covered that it cannot be seen. I also introduced 
'* my hand through the posts of the wooden rail to feel as well as to see 
'* the marks of the angel Gabriels Angers, into which I carefully put my 
*' own." The story is then related in the same words as are used by 
Curzon in the extract given already. 

Both the Bible history and Josephus are silent as to the existence of 
any such stone. 

Josephus records that before the holy place ** stood the altar, 16 cubits 
*' high, and equal both in length and breadth, 40 cubits. The figure it was 
'* built in was a square, and it had comers like horns, and the passage up 
'* to it was by an insensible acclivity. It was formed without any iron tool, 
*' nor did any such iron tool so much as touch it at any time ;" and again 
he mentions, about the middle of the temple, *' a square altar not made of 
" he'.vn stone." 

The cubit has been taken at '* three hand-breadths of six inches," or 
18 iuches. Consequently, the altar was 60 feet square, and stood 22 } feet 
high ! but what did the height measure from ? The top of the Sakhra 
would appear to be about 17 feet above the grassy court of the enclosure. 

The compass of the floor of Moriah was increased by the industry 
of Solomon flEur beyond what it was when that great King first began 
the building there. The spot where David, by divine direction, built an 
altar, and God, by divine fire upon it, fixed the place for the altar of 
the Temple (1 Ghron. xxi. 18, xxii. 1,) became the standing mark 
from whence the rest of the Temple was builded. This stood upon 
an immense substructure from the valleyside north, south and west, 
carried all round to the extent of one furlong square. In 2 Chron. iv. it is 
stated that Solomon made an altar 20 cubits square and 10 cubits high, 
or 30 feet square by 15 feet high; but whether it was of the fashion of 
that of Moses, than which it was four times as large ; whether the middle 
space was hollow, or it had a grated hearth, like his ; or what was the 
manner of ascending to it, is not certainly known. 

The sacrifices of Solomon are exceeding wonderful : 700 oxen and 7000 
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sbeep, (2 Chrou. xv. 2,) and in 1 Kings viii. 63, *' Solomon offered • 
sacrifice of peace offerings which he offered to the Lord, 2^2,000 azen and 
120,000 sheep." It may be respectfully enquired, how could this have 
been done on an altar of any size, even though the sacrifice itself may 
have continued for the longest period of such solemnities, or fourteen days ? 

But it is said that Solomon hallowed the middle of the court, '' becaoae 
the brazen altar that was before the Lord was too little to receive them ;" 
and although some doubts exist as to the meaning of this phrase, " the middle 
of the court," it is understood that in consideration of the vast and infinite 
number of sacrifices to be slain and offered, he hallowed the court all about 
the altar for the purpose. Now, the height of the altar is given as ten 
cubits, or fifteen feet. Obviously, it was impossible for the priests, when 
the altar was so high, to stand on the ground and serve upon it ; and thej 
were expressly prohibited (Exod, xx. 26,) from going up to the altar by 
steps ; therefore there was a gentle rising called Kehesh, which may be 
Englished, " the rise of the altar." 

A right understanding of the form of the altar, and of this rising up to 
it, is not very easy to arrive at. Ezekiel the prophet records respecting 
its place, *' upon the top of the mountain the whole limit thereof round 
about shall be most holy." On this rocky top we may then suppose that 
there was placed, on a low brass settle forty-seven feet square, and not aboTO 
a cubit in height, an altar about eighteen feet square, and a few feet high, 
having a horn at each of the four corners. Between the settle and the 
altar the priests would have been able to move to sprinkle the blood 
of the sacrifices ; at the south-west point of the stone were two holes 
near to the angle s point, one upon the west side and one upon the south, 
into wliich the blood that was poured upon the foundation did run, and so 
into a sink or common sewer under ground, which emptied itself into the 
valley of Kedron ; and we shall find tliat one of tlie accounts of the 
Sakhra states that it is pierced by a considerable perforation at the 
south-east angle, communicating quite through to the cavern beneath, 
which might have been a natural conduit to carry off the blood and ofiEsil, 
which from thence was brought down through a vertical channel now 
covered with a marble slab and the golden nails mentioned by Curzon. 

It may be also mentioned that the mouth of the ancient sewer has been 
found recently on the hill-side above the fountain of the Virgin; and 
this subterranean passage has been identified as the canal mentioned by 
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BeDJamin of Tudela as the termination of the drain of the great altar 
where the sacrifices were slaughtered in ancient times. It was through 
this passage that the Fellardin are said to have effected their entrance into 
the city under Ibrahim Pacha, emerging near the west wall of El Haram. 

Thus, having stated all that seems to be attainable on the subject of the 
stone Sakhra and the altar of the Temple, we may perhaps arrive at these 
conclusions : — 

1 . A block of calcareous stone, sixty feet square, and several feet in 

thickness, cannot have been conveyed thither in one rough, 
unhewn mass by any mechanical contrivance known to the Jews, 
or any other people. 

2. The Sakhra must therefore have always been on the spot where it is 

now to be seen. 

8. The mountain Moriah was certainly the same whereon Abraham offered 
his son Isaac, and where the temple was afterwards built by 
Solomon. 

4. The stone Sakhra must therefore have formed part of Moriah, and 

must have been in the precincts of the Temple. 

5. The place bf the threshing floor of Araunah, the Jebusite, was 

a property purchased by David on some part of Moriah ; and 
'* David built there an altar unto the Lord, and offered burnt 
offerings and peace-offerings, and called upon the Lord ; and He 
answered him from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt offer- 
ing." (1 Chron. xxi., 26.) " Then David said, this is the house 
of the Lord God, and this is the aUar of the burnt offering for 
Israel:' 

6. The brazen altar made by Solomon " was not able to receive the burnt 

offerings, &c.** " And he hallowed the middle of the Court, and 
there he offered burnt offerings." ITie space here indicated 
may have comprised the ** insensible acclivity " mentioned by 
Josephus. 

7. Solomon's altar was certainly removed from its place by King Ahaz, 

and is never mentioned in the history of the Second Temple. 

8. The stone Sakhra may therefore be deemed the natural summit of one 

of the heights of Moriah, and to have been of itself an altar on 
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which the offerings were laid and offered up by tbe priesto (m 
altar " formed without any iron tool'* — " a square altar not ande 
of hewn stone/') sometimes, however, with the addition of a 
brazen altar or brazier placed upon it. 

9. That the cave below was the receptacle into which all the Uood and 

ofifal and washings and cleansings and rakings and ashes wera 
conveyed by means of the natural holes now existLogy which 
have been objects of superstitious veneration to the infidela; 
and, the surface of the rock being uneven, there would have 
been a natural and constant drain into this receptacle, which 
had a connection of some kind, still existing, with the valley of 
Jehosaphat. 

10. The rock Sakhra may be therefore regarded as God*s own altar, on 

which the sacrifices of the chosen people were offered, from the 
first existence of the Temple, and where, in all probability, they 
continued to be offered till the end. 

11. All the types of the great sacrifice were therefore offered continually 

on the stone Sakhra. 

12. I find in " Williams's Holy City," that Professor Willis had arrived 

at the same conclusion ; and had concluded also that the ezcar 
vated chamber below it was the cesspool of the great altar, and 
the entrance to the canal through which the blood of the victims 
was carried off to the brook ; he mentions, moreover, as a curious 
coincidence, that the Middoth places the entrance to this canal 
at the south-east horn of the altar, which is identically the same, 
according to the authority of all who have seen the spot, in 
which the entrance to the cave is found. He adds, " I cannot 
*' doubt but that the pierced rock, venerated by the Jewa and 
"mentioned by the Bordeaux Pilgrim, is the same with the 
'* Sakhra of the Moslems, and that it marks the position, not of 
** the Holy of Holies, as the later Christian, Jewish, and Moslem 
"authors profess; but, as an earlier Christian tradition con- 
•* sistently maintains, of the brazen altar before the porch." The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, writing A.D. 333, saw two equestrian statues 
of Hadrian on tbe site of the Temple, and *' non longe de attUuu^ 
'* l<ipis pertusus, ad quern veniujit Judcei singulis annis, et ungumU 
" eurn" St. Jerome, wTiting circa, A.D. 400, states that the 
statue stood " in ipso sancto sanctorum loco.'' 
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But, quitting this part of the subject as pretty oondusiye on the identity 
of the altar of sacrifice and the Sakhra, we must refer to what is known of 
the fountains. 

On this hill two natural objects still remain, each of the greatest 
interest. High in the centre of the platform rises the same sacred rock, 
and a living spring of water proceeds from beneath the mighty vaults 
on which the platform rests. 

Eichardson mentions two fountains where ** they washed their heads and 
tasted of the water/' of one of which he says, ** there is a beautiful foun- 
tain called the Orange fountain, from a clump of orange trees which grow 
near it." Both have some connection with the pool of Siloam, which lies 
south of the city outside the Watergate. 

It was not a little water that was used and spent at the Temple 
for filling the lavers, boiling the offerings, washing the sacrifices and 
the court itself, filling the baths of the priests, &c. It was not a small 
supply that was sufficient for all these purposes, and yet the Temple 
never wanted, but always had water in great abundance. "There 
** was a constant supply," relates an eye-witness, " as if there had sprung 
"up an abundant fountain underneath. There were wonderful and in- 
" expressible receptacles underground, as appeared f^ve furlongs' space 
" about the Temple, each one of which had divers pipes by which waters 
" came in on every side — all these were of lead underground and much 
" earth laid upon them. And there were many vents on the pavement, not 
** to be seen at all but by those that served, so that in a trice, and easily, all 
" the blood of the sacrifices could be washed away though it were ever so 
" much. And I will tell you how I came to know of these underground 
" receptacles : — they brought me out more than four furlongs' space out of 
" the city, and one of them bade me stoop down at a certain place and 
" listen what a noise the meeting of the waters made." This vmter is 
supposed to have been drawn from a spring-head which was called the 
fountain £lam, or from the great pools of Solomon, a short distance from 
Jerusalem. 

Whatever difficulties have arisen about other matters, there can be no 
question that the mount on \vhich the Mosque of Omar stands, has, from 
the time of David and Solomon, been regarded as the most sacred ground of 
Jerusalem. 

The rock is one of the most venerated spots of Mussulman devotion — 
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the platform is called El Haram, which signifies a Temple or plaoe 
consecrated to the peculiar presence of the Divinity: tbe profiEine and 
the infidel are alike forbidden to enter it. The Moslem acknowledgw 
but one other spot of equal sanctity : both are called £1 Har&m; 
the one is at Jerusalem, the other at Mecca. No Mussulman QoYenar^ 
though he may give permission to enter a mosque, would dare allow an 
infidel to pass into the Kaabas at Mecca and Jerusalem — Bach a per- 
mission would be looked upon as a horrid sacrilege; it would not be 
respected by the people, and the intruder would become the victim of his 
imprudent boldness. 

What can be the reason of all this sanctity in the eyes of the Mussulman? 
The early Christians regarded the Temple at Jerusalem with very difbiQ&t 
feelings, and used every effort to defile it. The Romans polluted it with a 
Temple dedicated to Venus; and it was not till A.D. 348-368, tint 
any one gave it veneration. Then Constantine is said to have eiectad 
the Church over The Holy Sepulchre. For centuries it has been 8i^ 
posed that this is the church now called by the name of Calvary; but 
Dr. Clarke first, and Prof. Robinson since, have denounced the situation 
of the present " Church of the Holy Sepulchre " as certainly not upon 
the site " without the walls," which is a necessary condition to its being 
the Calvary of Scripture. Mr. James Ferguson, an architect, — ^induced 
to enter into the discussion by the statement and the plans and sections of 
Mr. Cathenvood, who, by a curious accident, was enabled to make them faj 
scale on the spot, — published his Essiiy in 1847, to shew two distinct 
things : 

First, That by the measurements and details given of the second Temple 
by Josophus, it only stood on a small portion of tl)e site of the (ireat 
Temple of Solomon, and that accordingly the stone Sakhra was wholly left 
out of the enclosure. 

Secondly, That the Sakhra, thus " without the gate," was the true 
Sepulchre of Christ ; and that, taking an architectural view of the Mosque 
which covers it, it is clearly no oriental building at all, but a temple or 
tomb of the dale of the Roman Empire ; and it is, in his belief, the actual 
building of Constantino, over what ho also considered to be " the Holy 
Sepulchre." 

In entering into the controversy, I must at once repudiate the idea, that 
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the vaulted cave under the Sakhra, which I believe to be the Cloacum 
Maximum of Solomon's altar, is " the new sepulchre in the garden, near 
•* which Jesus was crucified, wherein was never man laid," (St. John xix, 41), 
but I am induced to avail myself of Mr. Ferguson's researches and con- 
clusion to prove that the Sakhra is the spot on which the cross of Jesus 
Christ was raised, and on which expiation was made bv his blood for the 
sins of the whole world — the self-same spot on which all former types of 
the atonement had been offered up. 

There has never been any doubt raised that our blessed Lord, the 
great Antitype of all these sacrifices, ** suffered without the gate,** upon 
Mount Calvary, the site of which must still be considered uncertain. 
Under any circumstances, it was not more than a stone's throw to the 
westward of the Sakhra, but the proofs that type and antitype were sacri- 
ficed on the self same spot on which Isaac was offered, and on which the 
altar was hallowed by fire from heaven, remain to be established. When 
the Caliph Omar took Jerusalem, the spot had been abandoned by the 
Christians ; but an Arabian historian relates that the Caliph applied to the 
Patriarch to learn what would be the most proper place on which to 
build a mosque, and he was conducted to what the Patriarch considered 
the ruins of Solomon's Temple. This as well as the other supposed sites 
of the events that had happened at Jerusalem, has been fixed by the 
Empress Helena on very insufficient evidence. Dr. Clarke supposes that 
an accidental fissure in the rock led the Empress to fix on the spot, now 
called Calvary, as the site of the crucifixion. The other selections were 
quite as vague ; and there is nothing to determine even that of the Temple 
but the vast substructures and the remains of the wall upon the valley 
of the Kedron, which appear to indicate the general locality with some 
precision. Josephus, however, states the circumference of the city to have 
been thirty-three furlongs, or little more than four miles, which is nearly 
twice that of the modem town, so that what precise portion was the 
Temple or what the city cannot be positively ascertained. Certainly the 
silence of Hebrew history as to the existence of the stone Sakhra, if it 
really is the summit of the original Mount Moriah, and " the place of the 
threshing floor on which the fire of heaven fell," is very remarkable ; 
while its recent discovery upon the site of the Temple, and its sanctity 
in the estimation of the Mahomedans, awaken in the Christian mind a 
desire to learn its true history. Whatever may be the papal fables as to 
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the Holy places, here is one unchanged natural feature of Jemadem 
as jet unaccounted for. 

According to some persons, there had been three Temples built in nie- 
cession at Jerusalem; the first by David and Solomon, the second hj 
Zerubbabel, and the third by Herod : but the Jewish scriptures acknowledge 
only two; and it is generally admitted that Herod's Temple, Trhkh 
took forty-five years to carry out, was merely an extension or beaatiiy- 
ing of the then existing Temple. Now we know Oyma sent away 
the children of the captivity vdth every material aid, to rebuild the 
city and Temple. But seventy years were gone since Nebuchad- 
nezzar had swept his besom over the place; and, in addition to 
the ravages of the conqueror, ** temjna edax rerum " must ha^e nuido 
the task of a rebuilding no easy one. The work, though cheeifiillj 
begun, went on but slowly ; so that it was twenty years before the new 
Temple was dedicated. Now whereas that of Solomon was 2500 feet 
square, the dimensions of the second Temple, as recorded by JotephoBp 
did not exceed 600 feet. The present site of El Haram is an irregular 
square, 1520 by 027 feet. It is well known, however, that both 
structures had been rectangular, because all the ancient Temples are 
found to have been so. In the Haram the south-east angle alone is a 
rectangle. Mr. Ferguson believes that the one rectangular wall still 
existing was common to all the structures that have existed on Mount 
Mon'ah; we may not unreasonably conclude, therefore, that, when the 
children of the captivity returned and contemplated the vast ruin which 
had befallen the city and Temple, they would readily resolve to avail 
themselves of all the facilities that might be offered by existing remains to 
re-establish their worship, not more solicitous as to the precise localities of 
the former Temple than they shewed themselves to be regarding its extent 
At the south-eastern angle they may Lave found reparable remains ; and, 
within the dimensions to which they appear to have limited themselves, a 
living spring of water existed, an incident as essential for the sacrifice of 
their worship, as the fire, no longer celestial, that consumed the victims; 
this, therefore, may have induced them to place the sacrificial altar 
where they did, and not in the old locality. 

The altar is but slightly mentioned after the dedication of the second 
Temple, and the sacrifices were probably never very large. It was plnn« 
dered and wretchedly profaned by Antiochus Epiphanes, who caused 
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the public worship in it to cease, which it did until restored by Judas 
MaccabsBus, when the altar was dedicated anew ; and I am not aware that 
in the New Testament it is ever recorded that our Lord, though he did 
attend the feast of this dedication and the stated festivals, ever attended 
the sacrifices of the altar, though it is of course very reasonable to suppose 
he did so. Josephus merely records of the altar of burnt offering, that at 
the destruction of the Temple by Titus, an immense number of dead were 
found round about it. 

From Constantino's time to the period when the Caliph Omar took 
possession of Jerusalem, which was in A.D. 636, nothing is recorded of 
the topography of the Temple. The Moslems remained in possession 
of all the Holy Places until 1009, when the Crusaders took the place 
by storm, and held it for 88 years until A.D. 1187. The Egyptian 
Sultan then became master of Jerusalem, and from that period, nearly 
seven centuries ago, the precincts of the Temple have been jealously 
guarded by the Mussulman power; thus the stone " Sakhra" remained con- 
cealed from every Christian eye, and almost from Christian knowledge, till 
the plans and descriptions of Ali Bey and Mr. Catherwood were given 
to our literature. 

The site of the Golgotha of scripture is of course material to the con- 
clusion it is my object to establish. The inference deduced by Mr. Ferguson 
is that the portion of Solomon's Temple not occupied by the second Temple 
would not have been profaned by dwelling-houses; that consequently 
there was every probability that it would become a cemetery of the Jews, 
— " the place of a skull ; '* and, being a void and desecrated spot, might 
have been selected, with great propriety, as a place for the execution of 
malefactors. 

It is stated that the roof of the cave under the stone Sakhra is a natural 
irregular vault ; and that, exactly in the middle of the room, there is an 
aperture, almost cylindrical, through the whole thickness of the roof, about 
three feet in diameter. Now, if it be granted that El Sakhra is the '* unhewn 
stone *' that formed the sacrificial stone and altar of Solomon, there 
is reason to beh'eve that the aperture always existed in it ; for it has been 
shewn that the blood and o£&il of the sacrifices were thus drained into the 
pool, and therefore this remarkable " aperture " is as old as the first 
Temple. 
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Thus, if my reasouing has been followed up, we shall fiud that the stonei 
rejected from the second Temple, was existing in the days of onr 
Saviour in the very " Golgotha " of the New Testament ; and here accord- 
ingly we discover a spot on which the cross of Christ could have heen fixed 
by means of wedges — the ** thieves on the right and left" being " on crosses 
away from the stone on either side," removed about fifteen feet apart 
Accordingly, the position would be established : 

That, by the forecast and guidance of the Almighty, the self-same silent 
witness — the natural rock and summit of Moriah — testifies to the ofiezing 
up of Isaac — to the place of the threshing floor of Araunah the Jebosite^ 
to the altar of sacrifice of David and Solomon — ^and the precioas exfiia* 
tion of Christ upon the Cross. 

If it be enquired, how should such a witness not be recognised by the Old 
Testament, or the New, or by Josephus ? I can only reply that, " as no one 
knoweth of the grave of Moses to this day," so it may be condaded tlitt 
the wisdom of God, who foresaw the puerilties, which are daily eyidenced 
to our own eyes by the superstitions in an imaginary Calvaiy, mercifiiUy 
hid the stone from the generations of both Jews and Christians till l2ie 
fulness of time ; but now we know that it exists, and must of necessitj 
have existed all the while. And, the fact of its existence being at length 
established, it is hoped that it may be made a subject of enquiry, 
not to serve any religious or ecclesiastical purpose, but as we would 
investigate the uses of the Pyramids or Stonehenge. We may not ir- 
reverently encpire what this rock can have been that rises in the midst of 
the courts of the Temple at Jerusalem — a rough unseemly excrescence 
that successive ages of mighty sovereigns have spared, and which has been 
kept out of Christian sight so long by the superstitious agency of the 
Moslem. It must have to fulfil some mighty history in the very holy place 
where it is found. 
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ON THE FLORA OF PRESTON AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By Mr. Charles Joseph Ashjield, 
CBead 2l8T January, 1858.) 



Salicornia h^rhacea, Linn.— Ashton marsh. Sea shore above Southport. 

Hippuris vulgaris, Linn. — Plentifully in ditches between Ruffbrd and 
Martin mere. 

Callitriche vema, Linn. — Brook between the tram-road and Walton hall 
gardens, and in many other similar places about Preston. 

Ligustrum vulgare, linn. — By the side of the footpath by the Larches at 
Ashton, and in many other places about Preston. 

Fraxinus excelsior, Linn. — Frequent in woods and hedges. 

Veronica serpyUifolia, Linn. — In Walton hall gardens, by Rufford park 
wall, and plentifully in clover fields about Rufford. Frequent in paa- 
tures between the tram-road and Walton hall gardens. 

Beccahunga, Linn. — Very common iu brooks and ditches throughout 

the district. 

anagallis, Linn. — In brooks and ditches in many places, but not so 

frequent as the last. Ditches between Kirkham and Freckleton, 
plentifully. 

scuteUata, Linn. — Brook between the tram-road and Walton hall 

gardens. Near Nicky Nook, Garstang ; on Ribbleton moor. 

ChamcBdrys, Linn. — Common on dry hedge banks throughout the 



district. 

officinalis, Linn. — Occasionally in similar situations to the last ; 

lUbbleton moor. 

moniana, Linn. — Woods about Redscar very plentifully ; in the 

grounds belonging to Walton hall, abundantly. 

agrestis, Linn. — Not uncommon in cultivated ground. In Walton 

hall gardens. 

poUta, Fries. — On a bank at Greave's Town, Ashton. 

arvensis, Linn. — Frequent on walls and diy banks, and in fields. In 

Walton hall gardens. 

• hederifolia, Linn. — On a wall by the side of the road leading by 

Wbinfield house to the Larches at Ashton. Not uncommon in similar 
places. Very abundant in dry com fields about Rufford. 
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Pinguicula vulgaris, Linn. — Common in wet places on Pendle hill. 
Utricularia vulgaris, Linn. — Brooks and ditches at Martin men. I hava 

been informed that this plant has been found in the canal near Fkwton, 

and in pits near Eirkham. 

minor, Linn. — I have seen a dried specimen of this plant lAudi 

was found on Leyland moss. 

Lycopus EurojHBus, Linn. — Frequent by the sides of brooks and pits. 

Circaa lutetiana, Linn. — Plentifully in Penwortham chorchyaid. Ditch bf 
the side of the footpath leading from the tram-road to Waltoa hill 
gardens. In several shady lanes and woods about Preston. 

Lemna trisulca, Linn. — Pit beyond the Tunbrook wood, and in 
situations occasionally. Pit near the cemetery. 

minor, Linn. — Abundantly on the surfece of ditches and poob. 

gibba, Linn. — Ditches and pools on Eibbleton moor. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, Linn. — Plentifully in meadows and pastures. 
Valeriana officinalis, Linn. — Frequently in marshy places and ditoh 
Abundantly in several places between the tram-road and Walton. 

dioica, Linn. — Meadows near Cottam mill ; near Nicl^ Nook. 

Fedia olitoria, Vahl. — A weed in Walton hall gardens. 

Iris Pseud-acorus, Linn. — Very frequent in marshy places. Abundant^ 
near the footpath below Brockholes wood. 

Sdrpus casspitosus, Sm. — On Longridge fell. 

Incustris, Linn. — Not uncommon by the sides of rivers and pook 

Abundant and fine by the side of Marton mere, near BlackpooL 

maritimus, Linn. — Biver side at Naze point, and in many localHiei 

between that place and Lytham. Ashton marsh, near WhinfiflU 
house. 

sylvaticus, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows near Sion hiD, 

Ribbleton. 

Eleocharis palustris, Br. — Common on marshy ground and by pools* 

Eriophorum. vaginatum, Linn. — Common on Pendle hill ; plentifolly on 
the moors between Black Coppice and Rivington Pike. 

angustifoUum, Roth. — Common on Pendle liill; Ribbleton moor. 

Montiafontana, Linn. — Spring by the side of the road from Cottam hiU 
to the Chapel, and in many similar places about Preston. 

Dipsacus syhestris, Linn. — Between Greave's Town and the marsh. 

Scabiosa succisa, Linn. — Abundant in many places about Longridge on ths 

fell sides. 
KnauUa arvensis, Coult. — Common in the borders of corn-fields. 

Sherardia arvensis, Linn. — Frequent in corn-fields; common in fieUi 
near Stydd church. 
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Asperula odorata, LIdd. — Melling's wood, and in several other woods 
about Preston. 

Galium nliginosum, Linn. — Frequent by the sides of brooks and pits. 

cruciatum, Linn. — Frequent by hedges and road sides. 

palustre, Linn. — Frequent in marshy ground and by brooks and pits. 

— saxatile, Linn. — On Ribbleton moor; in several places about Clith- 
eroe. Dry banks and walls about Rufford towards Martin mere. 

Mollugo, Linn. — Occasionally in hedges near Beacon fell. 

verum, Linn — Brook side at Fulwood. Not unfrequently in pastures 

about Preston. ; banks between Naze Point and Lytham, plentifully. 

aparine, Linn. — Common in most hedges in the district. 



Flantago major, Linn. — Common in pastures and by road sides. 

maritima, Linn. — Frequent in Lea marsh and in similar situations. 

media, Linn. — In several places between Clitheroe and Pendle hill ; 

not uncommon in fields about Preston. 

lanceolata, Linn. — Common by road sides and in pastures through- 
out the district. 

Coronopus, Linn. — Plentiful in dry places on Ashton marsh. 

Sanguisorha officinalis, Linn. — ^Very common in some of the fields between 
Walton fiats and the tram-rcM&d; also in fields at the back of the 
Bridge inn, Penwortham. 

Comm sanguinea, Linn. — Frequent in hedges about Elston and Fishwick^ 
and various other places. 

Patietaria officinalis, Liun. — Abundantly on Clitheroe castle. 

AlchemiUa vulgaris, Linn.— Not uncommon in pastures and by the side of 
brooks generally in the district, and abundant in some places. Plenti- 
ful in one of the fields between the tram-road and Walton flats. 

arvensis, Sm. — Frequent in the borders of corn-fields. A common 

weed in some gardens. 

Ilex Aquifolium, Linn. — ^Not uncommon in hedges and bushy places about 
Clitheroe and Longridge, apparently natural. 

Potamogeton natans, Linn. — Frequent in pits. 

per/oliatus, Linn. — In the canal above Preston. 

rufescens, Schrad. — In several pits near the cemetery. 

densus, Linn — Frequent in the canal above Preston. Ditch by the 

side of the tram-road. 

crispus, Linn. — Canal near Preston. 

pusillus, Linn. — I am told that this plant grows on Ashton 



marsh. 
Sagina procumbens, Linn. — Frequent on walls and in dry gravelly places. 
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Sagina apetala, Linn. — In similar places to the last. 

Myosotis palustris^ *' Kiphoff." — Very frequent in marshy places. Brook 
between the tram-road and Walton. 



collina, Hoifm. — I am informed that this plant is to fiooiid i 

the sand hills at Ljtham. 

ccBspitosa, Schultz. — Frequent in similar situations to Myoaotil 

palustris. 

arvends, Hoffm. — Frequent in cultivated ground. 

sylvatica, Hoffm. — Woods about Bedscar. 

versicolor J Lehm. — By the side of the Dow brook, below the osaip it 

Kirkham. 

Anchttsa seinpermrem, Linn. — At Eufford near the inn bj the side of dn 
road leaiding to the park, but perhaps not truly wild ; also at mbbkCon, 
but doubtfully wild. 

Cynoglo88um officinale, Linn. — Veiy abundant on most of tiie «m<lliilfc 

between Lytham and Blackpool. 

Symphytum officinale, Linn. — Ditch near Penwortham turnpike, <^«<i ooori- 
sionally by the sides of brooks and ditches near Preston. On tiie 
(^uoitiDg ground at the public house by the North Union BsihMVf 
bridge, Preston. 

Lycopm arvemis, Linn. — Occasionally in corn-fields, by road sides, and on 

rubbish heaps. On the beach at Lytham. 

Primula vulgaris, Huds. — Veiy common in thickets, hedges and 
throughout the district. 

■ elatior, With. — In the Tunbrook wood occasionally, and in ^ 
in the neighbourhood. In pastures near Greave's Town, Ashton. 

— veris, Linn. — Meadows and pastures. Pastures at the back of tho 
Bridge inn, Penwortliam, abundantly. 

farinosa, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows on PenAa 

hill, in similar places to the Pinguicula vulgaris. 

Menyanthes trifoliata, Linn. — Veiy abundant in pools on Ribbleton ; 
and in many similar places about Preston. 

Hottonia palustris, Linn. — Ditches about Rufford towards Martin 
I am told that it in also to be found in ditches about Lytham. 

Lysimachia vulgaris, Linn. — By the side of the brook between the tnnh 
road and Walton. By the side of Penwortham lodge. 

Nemorum, Linn. — Frequent in woods in the neighbourhood. Woods 

about Redscar abundantly. 

^ummularia, Linn.— Occasionally in wet meadows, especially sloi^ 

open drains and trenches. 

Anagallis arvensis, Linn. — Frequent in the borders of corn-fields and in 
gardens. Abundant in coni-fields between Hesketh bank and Crossons. 
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Anagallis tenella, Linn. — Plentifully in marshy places between Lytham and 
the lighthouse. Wet hedge bank by the side of the road between Onus- 
kirk and Halsall. About Nicky Nook abundantly. 

Convolvulus septum, Linn. — Plentifully in the hedge on the north side of 
the nibble at Preston. 

arvensiSf Linn. — ^Borders of corn-fields and on dry banks. 

Soldanella, Linn. — On the sea shore about a mile and a half from 

Blackpool towards Lytham. 

Campanula rotundifolia, Linn. — Frequent on hedge banks and in dry 
pastures in every direction. 

latifolia, Linn. — Ditch between the tram-road and the East Lanca- 
shire railway viaduct. Ditch by the side of the footpath leading from 
Penwortham bridge to Penwortham church, and several other similar 
places near Preston. In several places near the road from Longridge 
to Chipping. Holland wood, Walton-le-dale very abundant. 

hederacea, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows at Nicky Nook 

near Garstang. 

Jasione m^ntana, Linn. — Tn several places about Whittle, ptirticularly by 
the canal side near Whittle springs. 

Viola odorata, Linn. — Hedge bank near Roach bridge, north side of the 
Darwen. It is said to grow at Fishwick, and also on a hedge bank 
on the Wood Plumpton road. 

canina, Linn. — Common on hedge banks, and in pastures and waste 

land throughout the district. 

palustris, Linn. — Ilibbleton moor plentifully. Wood at Nicky N6ok. 

Marehy ground near PicKering castle, Whittle, abundantly. 

tricolor, Linn. — Fields between Hesketh bank and Crossons. Fre- 
quent about Rufford. 

Hyoscyamus niger, Linn.— By the side of the footpath leading from 
Hesketh bank to Crossons. 

Solarium dulcamara, Linn. — In hedges occasionally, near Whittle springs. 
In many places near Preston. 

Erythrcea Centaurium, Pers. — In great abundance near the guldens house 
below Freckleton ; also between Lytham and the lighthouse, and in 
similar places above Southport. 

littoralis. Hook. — Among the sandhiib above Southport. 

Samolus Valerandi, Linn. — Plentifrilly between Lytham and the lighthouse 
Road-side between Ormskirk and Halsall. 

Lonicera Periclymenum, Linn. — Abundantly in hedges between Roach 
bridge and the road to Whalley. In hedges in many places near 
Preston. 

Euonytnus Europaus, Linn. — Shrubbery at Walton hall, perhaps not 
truly wild. 
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Ribea rubrum, Linn. — Occasionally by the side of brooks. Salwiok brook 
near Cottam mill, and in several hedges in the neighbonrfaood. 

nigrum, Linn — By the side of Saiwick brook, near Oottam milL 

alpinum, Linn. — Hedge on the right-hand side of the road fivM 

Preston to Wood Plurapton, about a mile from the tamiDg out of tb 
Ashton road. Hedge on the right-hand side of the road fcom Long 
ridge to Chipping. 

Ortmularxa, Linn. — Occasionally in hedges, but not vexy 



Lane on the right hand side of the road between the Snnipt6r*B ] 
and Tardy gate. Between Walton wood and the road. 

Hedera Helix, Linn. — Common in woods and on old trees in hedge nm 
everywhere in the district. 

Olaux maritima, Linn— -On the sea-coast at Lytham and Blackpool 

abundantly. 

IVinca minor, Linn. — Abundantly on a bank in a wood near the lianhai^ 
between the footpath and Ashton marsh, but perhaps not tmlj wild. 

Chenopodium Bonus Henrictu, Linn. — Frequent in waste ground and b| 

road sides. 

maritimum, Linn. — I am told that this plant is to be fonnd neu 

^iK Lytham. 

I t intermedium, Koch. — Common in waste ground and on dunghills. 

Salsoli Kali, Linn. — On the sandy sea shore about Lytham and Sonthpofi 
Ulmus campestris, Linn. — Occasionally in woods. 

montana, Bauh — Occasionally in woods near Whitewell. 

glabra. Mill. — In woods. 

Gentiana Pneumonanthe, Linn. — Ribbleton moor abundantly. 

amarella, Linn.-r-Abundantly on hills about Bawtenstall. 

campestris, Linn. — Plentifully between Lytham and the lighthoiisa. 

Eringium maritimum, Linn. — Sea shore at Lytham. 

Uydrocofyle vulgaris, Linn. — In swampy places not unfrequently. Flenti- 

fully in a marshy field near the river Loud, between Longridge and 

Chipping. Ribbleton moor abundantly. 

Sanicula Europaa, Linn. — Frequeiitly in woods near Preston. Broekboki 
wood. Wood between the tram-road and Walton. 

Caucalis latifolia, Linn. — A solitary specimen of this was found during 
j the present year in the yard at the back of the office of the Oepotj 

Clerks of the Peace in Preston. 
loriiis anthriscus, Gcertn. — Not unfrequently in hedges and waste ground.' 
Anthriscus vulgaris, Pers. — By the road-side near the barracks at Fulwood. 
Scandix Pecten, Lhin. — In corn-fields occasionally. 
JJijrrhis odorata, Scop. — In several places by the side of the brook ] 
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Chipping towards Whitewell. Orchard at the back of the Talbot 
Arms inn, Chipping. In many places near the lead mine brook below 
Rivington pike. 

Chcerophyllum sylvestre, Linn. — Very common in waste places and pastures. 

Daucus carota, Linn. — Brook-side at Fulwood. In many places near the 
Naze point and Lytham. Field between the tram-road and Walton. 

Bunium flexuosum, With. — On hedge banks and in dry pastures occasion- 
ally. Abundantly in a wood between the tram-road and Walton hall. 

Stum nodiflorum, Linn. — In brooks and ditches not unfrequently. Ditches 
near the cemetery. 

angustifolium^^ Linn. — Pit between Kirk ham and Little Marton. 

iSison Amomumy Linn. — In hedges occasionally. By the side of the tram- 
road. 

Mihusa Cynapium, Linn. — Lane from Avenham to Walton. Generally in 
gardens and cultivated ground. About Ruflford. 

Conium maculatum, Linn. — Frequent in hedges and waste ground. 

(Enanihe fistulosa, Linn — Not unfrequently in pools and ditches. Veiy 
common in ditches about Martin mere. Pit by the side of tram-road. 

Phellandrium, Linn. — Dit(^es about Martin mere. 



pimpinelloides, Linn. — ^Marshes between the Naze point and Lytham 

abundantly. 

Smyniium Olmatrum, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows be- 
tween Wsirton and Lytham. 

Apium graveolens, Linn. — Occasionally in ditches and marshy places. Near 
Preston cemetery. Very abundant in many places between Rufford 
and Martin mere. 

jEgopodium Podagraria^ Linn. — Abundantly by the side of the lane lead- 
ing from near Walton bridge towards MeUing's wood. Also by the 
side of the footpath near the Larches at Ashton. 

Pimpinella Saxifraga, Linn. — Frequent in dry pastures and by road sides. 

magna, Linn. — Not uncommon about Preston. Abundantly 

among the old lime works near Chtheroe. 

Pastinaca saliva, Linn. — Borders of fields near Leyland and Eaxton. 

Heracleum Sphondylium, Linn. — Borders of fields in the district generally. 

Viburnum Opulus, Linn. — Woods on each side of the toll-bridge on the 
Blackburn new load. ' 

Sambucus nigra, Linn. — Frequent in woods and hedges. 

Pamassia paliistris, Linn — Abundantly between Lytham and the light- 
house. Also in similar spots north of Southport. 

Statice Armeria, Linn. — In sandy ground in Ashton marsh abundantly. 

Limoniitm, Linn. — Sea shore, Knot end, opposite to Fleetwood. 
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Linum catharticum, Linn. — Dry pastures. Frequently about Glitbeioe, 
particularly towards Pendle hill. Also about the Naze point. 

Drosera rotundifolia, Linn. — Bibbleton moor. Leyland and Farrfngdon 
mosses. Pilling moss. 

longifolia, Linn. — Leyland moss. Pilling moss. 

Anglica, Huds. — Ley land moss. Pilling moss. 

Galanihus nivalis, Linn. — Hedge bank near the fourth mile stone from 
Preston, about two fields to the right of the Lancaster road. 

t^arcissm Pseudo-Narcissus, Linn. — In several hedges and fields bj the 
side of the road about a mile beyond the church at Walton-le-dale. 

Allium ursinum, Linn. — Very abundantly in the wood between the turn- 
road and Walton hall. Also in many other places about Preston. 

OniUhoffalum umhellatum, Linn. — In a thicket near Oottam tiall» by the 
side of the footpath leading into the Wood Plumpton road. 

Gagea lutea, Ker. — On both sides of the lane leading from the Blackbom 
road to Cuerdale hall. I have been informed by a person that he hiff 

found this plant near Accrington. 

Hyacinthus non-scriptus, Linn. — Woods near Walton, and in many other 

places about Preston in great abundance. 

Asparaffus officinalis, Linn. — A few plants of this species are to he fimnd 
each year among the sand hills at Lytham, and I understand won 
found there many years ago ; but probably they are not truly wUd. 

Narthecium Ossifragum, Huds. — Plentiful in wet places on Longridge ftlL 
and in many other similar places about Preston. 

Aeorus Calamus, Linn. — In a pit by the footpath to the cemetery, where H 
is this year (1858) flowering in considerable quantities. Pit on the 
Moor hall estate. By the side of the tram-road. 

Juncus glaucus, Sibth. — Frequent in wet pastures. 

effusiis, Linn. — Frequent in wet pastures. 

conglomeratus, Linn. — Common in wet pastures. 

sfjuarrosus, Linn. — Common on wet heathy ground. 

rompressus, Jacq. — Common in wet pastures. Marshes between the 

Naze point and Lytham. 

hufonius, Linn. — Common in marshy fields. 

uliginosus, Sibth. — Common in wet swampy meadows. 

acutijlorus, Ebrt. — Common in boggy places and ditches. 

Jjuzuhi pilosa, Willd. — Dry banks by the side of woods near Redscar. 

campestris, Br. — Frequent in diy pastures near Preston. Field at 

the further sidf of the cemetery. 

aylvalica, Birh. — Wood at Nicky Nook. 

Bfiherh vul'jnm, Linn — PlnitifiiUy in a hedge between Rufford and 
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Martin mere. I have not met wiih it elsewhere in this part of the 
county, but last year I found it within a few yards of the Hodder, on 
the Yorkshire side near Dawford bridge. I have been told that it 
grows in a hedge near the Preston cemetery. 

Feplis Portula, Linn. — Ditch on Ribbleton moor. 

Rumex crispus, Linn. — ^Frequent in waste places and pastures and by road 

sides. 



pulcher, Linn. — Frequent on heaps of rubbish and by road sides. 

sanguineus, Linn. — Frequent in woods and waste ground. 

palustrisy Sm. — Common in boggy and marshy ground and ditches. 

obtusi/oliuSy Linn. — Common in fields and waste places. 

Acetosa, Linn. — Frequent in meadows and pastures about Preston. 

Acetosella, Linn. — On dry hedge banks and in waste places abundantly. 

Triglochin pcUustre, Linn. — Ashton marsh and near Nicky Nook. Marshy 
ground above Walton wood. 

maritimum, Linn. — Ashton marsh. 

Alisma Plantago, Linn. — Brook between the tram-road and Walton. Very 
common in ditches and ponds about Preston. 

ranuncuhides, Linn. — In open drains and trenches on Ribbleton 

moor, and not unfrequently in similar situations about Preston. 

Epilohium angustifolium, Linn. — Plentiful on Pilling moss, near Bawcliffe. 

liirsutwn, Linn. — Ditches in the fields at the back of the Bridge inn, 

Penvvortham, and in many similar places about Preston. 

parviflorum, Schub. — Frequently in ditches in the neighbourhood. 

montanum, Linn. — Near Hoghton tower and in several other places. 

palnstre, Linn. — Frequent in marshy ground, and by the aide of 

ditches and brooks. 

tetragonum, Linn. — In similar places to the last. 

Chlora pe^foliata, Linn. — Abundantly in the bottoms among the sandhills 
north of Southport. Near Roach bridge, on the side of the Darwen 
nearest to Hoghton tower. 

Vaccinium Myrtillus, Linn. — Plentiful on Longridge fell and other hills in 
the neighbourhood. 

Vitis'idaa, Linn. — Pendle hill. 

Oxycoccos, Linn. — Longridge fell. Pendle hill. Beacon fell, in great 

abundance. Plentifully on Pilling moss. 

Calluna vulgaris, Salsb. — Very abundant on Longridge fell. 

Erica cinerea, Linn. — Longridge fell. 

letralix, Linn. — Longridge fell, Pendle hill. 

Acer Pseudo-platan us, Linn. — In woods and by the sides of rivers plentifully. 
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Acer catnpestre, Linn. — Frequent in woods. 

Polygonum Bistorta, Linn. — Frequent in meadows axid pastaros. 'Me mk n m 

below Walton lodge. 

— » avictilare, Linn. — Frequent by road sides and in waste places. 
■ Convolvulus, Linn. — Not uncommon in cultivated and waste gmmd 
and in com fields. Common about Lejland and Groston. 

amphihium, Linn. — Frequent in ditches and ponds. Bj the aide of 

the canal in many places. 

P&nicaria, Linn. — Field between the tram-road and Walton. 

lapathifoUum, Linn. — In the same field as the last. 

Hydropiper, Linn. — Frequent in ditches and ponds. 

Paris gnadrifolia, Linn. — Wood at Walton-le-dale. Also in the woods aft 
Redscar and the Tunbrook. Wood between the tram-road and Waltoa. 

Adoxa Moschatellina, Linn. — Hedge banks on each side of South Meadow 
lane ; also of Watery lane, Fishwick, and in many other similar pkeea 

Butomm umbellatuSy Linn. --In the canal a short distance north ci J^raston. 
Pit near the footpath to Cadaley mill with Stratiotes aloides. 

Aniromeda polifolia, Linn. — Farringdon moss and Pilling moss, 

Pyrola roiundifolia, Linn. — Abundantly between Lytham and the light- 
house. 

Chrysosplenium altemifolium, Linn. — In several places on the hank of a 
brook near the footpath leading from Sion hill, Ribbleton moor, to 
Fulwood barracks. By a rivulet between Parlike pike and Chi]iping. 

— - oppositifolium, Linn. — Very common by the sides of brooks and 

springs. 
Saxifraga umbrosa, Linn. — Near Lower Lee, Wyersdale, by the side rf a 

brook running into the Wyre. By the side of a brook a little to tho 

north of Rawtenstall. 

Scleranthus annum, Linn. — Frequent in com fields with a dry soil. 

Saponaria officinalis, Linn. — In a hedge by the north side of the BibUo 
between Preston and Walton. Plentifully in several places near Bib- 
chester bridge. By the side of the Calder near its junction with the 

Ribble. 

Sil^ns inflata, Sm. — Frequent in fields and waste places. 

marititna. With. — Under the sand hills at Lytham. Abandantlj on 

the shore near Lytham, in the direction of the Naze point. 
SteUaria nenwrttm, Linn. — Melling's wood and South Meadow lane. 

media, With — Very common both in cultivated and waste gionnd. 

holostea, Linn. — Frequent on hedge banks and in woods. 

graminea, Linn. — Frequent in hedges and bushy places. 

uliginosa, Murr. — Wet places in the wood between the tram-road and 
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Walton, and in the brook below it, and in several other mmilar places 
near Preston. 

Honcksnya peplmdss, Ehrt. — Sandy places on the banks of the Eibble 
below Preston frequently. 

Armaria trinervis, Linn. — Melling*s wood. Wood at Nicky Nook. 

serpylUJolia^ Linn. — Plentifully i» dry places on Ashton marsh. 

rwAra, Linn.- Frequent in sandy com fields. Between Hesketh 

bank and Crossons. Plentifully in a field between Whittle springs 
and Pickering castle. 

■ marina, Oed. — ^Ashton marsh frequently. 



Sedam Telephium, Linn. — Clitheroe castle. Hedge at Heapey. 

•^— acre, Linn. — ^Abundantly in dry places in Ashton marsh. Farm yard 
wall at Elston. 

Oxalis Acetosella, Linn.-^Yery common in woods and on shady hedge banks. 

Lychnis Flos-cuculi, Linn. — Common in wet meadows and marshy places. 

sylvestris. Hob. — Very common in woods and on shady hedge banks. 

Cerastium vulgatum, Linn. — Frequent on banks and in waste ground. 

vUcosum, Linn. — Frequent in similar places to the last. 

semidecandrum, Linn. — Not uncommon on walls and sandy waste 

ground. 

Spergula arvensis, Linn. — Frequent in com fields. 

nodosa, Linn. — Ashton marsh frequently. Between Lytham and 

the lighthouse. • 

Lythrum salicaria, Linn. — Marshy place by the side of the tram-road, and 
in many similar places near Preston. 

Agrimonia Eupatoria, Linn. — Frequent in the margins of fields and by 
hedge sides. 

Reseda Luteola,lAnn. — Frequent about Clitheroe. Between the Naze point 
and Lytham. 

Prunus Padus, Linn. — In several places between Longridge and Knowl 
green. A fine tree between Hibchester bridge and Salesbury hall. 
Hedge below Pickering castle, near Whittle springs. 

Cerasus, Linn. — Woods between the Blackburn new road and Redscar 

abundantly. Wood between the tram-road and Walton. 

insititia, Linn. — In a hedge near the footpath above Walton wood. 

spinosa, Linn. — Very frequent in hedges. 

Mespilus Oxyacanlha, Gaertn. — Frequent in woods. 

Pyrus mains, Linn. — Frequent in woods and hedges. 

Aucuparia, Goertn. — In mountainous woods. About Longridge and 

Clitheroe. Not unfrequent about Uplands near Broughton. 
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SpirtBa Ulmaria, Linn — Frequent in meadows and by the sides of biDob 
and ditches. Meadows at the back of the Bridge inn, Penwortbun. 

Bosa spinosissima, Linn. — Frequent in hedges and on dry banks. Hadgw 
near the Grange at Penwortham abundantly. Between TazletoD ul 
Hesketh bank abundantly. 

— — Sahini, Woods. — ^Woods about Eedscar and Boilton. Wood l^ the 
side of the Bibble at Olitheroe 

canma, Linn. — Very common in hedges. 

arvensis, Huds. — Thicket near the footpath by tbe side of tke Sahriek 

brook, in the field next the road leading to Lea road stetioQ, tfas 

further side from Preston. 

Eubu8 IdantSy Linn. — Penwortham wood. Woods by the side of the ram 
Brock very abundantly. By the sides of the road between Load 
bridge and Beacon fell. 

cccsius, Linn. — Frequent in woods and on hedge banks. 

Corylifolius, Sm. — Not unfrequent in hedges. Hedge by the side of 

the tram-road. 

fruticosus, Linn. — Very common in woods and hedges. 

ChamfcmoruSt Linn. — Abundant on Pendle hill. 

Fragaria vesca, Linn. — Frequent in woods. Woods abont Redscar. 

Potentilla anserina, Linn. — Very common by road sides 

verna, Linn. — Is said to grow in dry pastures near Preston, but I 

have not yet met with it. 

reptansj Linn. — Frequent by road sides and on banks. 

Fragariastrunif Ehrt. — Very common on dry banks. 



TormentiUa officinalis^ Sni. — Very common above Longridge. About FsF 
ringdon moss, and in many similar places. 

reptans, Linn. — Common about CadaJey and other places near 

Preston. 

Oeum urbaiium, Linn. — Frequent on hedge banks and in woods. 

rivals, Linn. — By the side of the lane leading towards Melling*8 wood. 

Wood between the tram-road and Walton. 

Comarum palustre, Linn. — In many pits about Preston. Pits by the aids 

of Pope lane, Ribbleton. 

Chelidoniiim majus, Linn. — Lane leading from Whinfield house towaids 
Greaves Town, Ashton. Hedge at the Guide*s house, near Naxe 
point. This plant has been found in several places about Piestoiit 
but in consequence of its being much sought after by herbalists it is 
now comparatively scarce. 

Ol^iicium luteum, Scx)p. — Ver^' abundantly on the sea shore between Heat 
bank and Morecambe. 
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Papaver dubiunif Linn. — Com fields between Hesketh bank and CroeBons. 

Rhaas, Linn. — In similar situations to the last. 

Nymphaa alba, Linn. — ^Ditches at Martin mere. I am infoniked that it 
grows very fine and abundantly in a pond about half-way between 
Wood Plumpton church and Can's green, also at Bannister hall Print 
works. Pit near Croston. 

Nuphar luiea, Sm. — In many places in the Salwick brook, especially 
near Cottam mill. Pond near Clayton's farm, .Broughton. In the 
canal at RufiPord bridge. 

AquiUgia vulgaris, Linn. — Occasionally in woods by the side of the river 
Brock, between its source and the Railway station. 

Stratiotes aloides, Linn. — Very abundantly in pits on the Moor Hall estate 
on the north side of Preston, near the footpath leading towards: 
Cadaley mill. 

Anemone nemorosa, Linn. — Very common in woods and thickets and on 

banks. 
Clematis Vitalba, Linn. — Frequent about Clitheroe. 

Ficaria vema, Huds. — ^Very common on banks and in woods and meadows. 
Eanuncvlus bulhostts, Linn. — Very common in meadows and pastures. 

Lingua, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows in ditches 

between Kirkham and Blackpool. 

repens, Linn. — Frequent in shady places, particularly in gardens. 

' Flammula, Linn. — ^Frequent in watery places. 

acris, Linn. — Common in meadows and pastures. 

aquatilis, Linn. — Brook between the tram-road and Walton, and in 

many other brooks and ditches. 

auricomus, Linn. — Meadow below Cottam mill towards Ashton 

Tunbrook wood. 

hederaceus, Linn. — Ditch near Ribbleton moor. 

sceleratuSf Linn. — Frequent by the sides of ditches and pits. In 

several places between Greave's Town and Ashton marsh. 

Hell^boms viridis, Linn. — In a thicket by the side of the footpath leading 
from the Wood Plumpton road to Cottam hall. 

Caltha palustris, Linn. — Very common in marshy places and ditches, edges 
of brooks and similar situations. 

A jug a reptans, Linn. — Very common in woods and pastures. 

Teucrium Scorodonia, Linn. — Not uncommon in dry woods and fields. 
Plentiful in a field at Sion hill, Ribbleton. 

Verbena officinalis, Linn. — By the side of the road leading from Bolton-le- 
sands to Camforth. It is said also to grow near Wood Plumpton 
cliurch, and near the site of Walton hall ; also at Ashton. 
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Mentha hirsuta, Linn. — Frequent in ditches. 
arvensis, Linn. — Common in com fields. 



piperita, Sm. — Plentifully by the side of a road at Ijeylaiid, off 

site to one of the entrances to Worden. 

Olechoma hederacea, Linn. — Very common on hedge hanks. 

Lamium album, Linn. — Frequent by hedges and on heaps of mbbiBlL 

purpureum, Linn. — ^A very common weed in gardens. 

Galeopsis Tetrahit, Linn. — Very common in com fields, gardsns and mH 
places. 

versicolor. Curt. — ^Very common in com fields near Croston. I; 

com fields near Rufiford. Fields between Scorton aud Niokj* nooL 
Galeohdolon luteum, Huds. — In Melling*s wood ; also in the Tunbrook wood 
Betonica officinalis, Linn. — Frequent in woods. 

Stachys sylvatica, Linn. — Not uncommon by hedges and open mbbish heip 
palusiris, Linn. — Frequent by rivers, ditches and pits. 



Origanum vulgare, Linn. — I have not observed this plant Teiy near ft 
Preston, but it is very plentiful among the old lime works at dithenfl 
It also grows near Whalley abbey. 

: fi; Thymus Serpyllum, Linn. — Frequent in dry pastures. 

'!;|j Acinos, Linn. — By the side of the footpath from Clitheroe U 

'■ i Ij Worston. In many places near Clitheroe. 

'I I' Scutellaria galericulata, Linn. — By the side of the brook between the tiam 

': *' road and Walton, 

I Prunella vulgaris, Linn. — Frequent in pastures. 

IBartsia viscosa, Linn. — This plant has been found near Blackpool ii 
marshy ground by the sea. I have seen a dried specimen which wii 
^ ; found in that locality. It is said also to grow on Crosby marsh and 

in ditches neeir Latliom house. It has also been found behind the 
sandhills beyond Lytham. 

Odontites, Huds. — Frequent by road sides and in com fields. 

I ■ Rhinanthus Crista-galli, Linn. — Frequent in pastures. Abundant in pai 

y turcs at the back of the Bridge iuu at Penwortham. 

Euphrasia officinalis, Linn. — Frequent in dry pastures and by road sides. 

Melampyrum pratense, Linn. — Frequent in woods and thickets. 

/ Lathraa squamaria, Linn. — I have been informed that this plant has beei 

fouud in a wood at Samlesbury. 

Pedicularis palustris, Linn. — Frequent on mosses and on marshy ground 

sylvatica, Linn. — Wet heaths and mosses about Longridge. 

f Linaria Cymbalaria, Mill. — Old walls at Walton hall. 

vulgaris, MiW. — Not uncommon in hedges; hedge banks by Uu 
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Kibble, near Preston ; by the side of the footpath from Hesketh bank 
to Crossons. 

Antirrhinum majtts, Linn. — On Clitheroe castle. 

Scrophularia nodosa, Linn. — Not uncommon in woods and shady places ; 
Mellings wood. 

aquatica, Linn. — ^Very common by the sides of ditches and other 

watery places. 

Digitalis purpurea, Linn. — Frequent in hilly situations, about Longridge. 

Limosella aquatica, Linn. — By the side of Hibbleton lane. 

Draba vema, Linn. — Not unfrequent on walls and dry banks ; road side 
between Ruflford and Scarisbrick. 

Lepidium Smithii, Hook. — Occasionally in the edges of com fields about 
Kufford, especially towards Martin mere; between Greave's Town 
and Ashton marsh. 

Thlaspi Bursa-pastoris, Linn — Very common by road sides. 

Cochlearia officinalis, Linn. — MalHng*s wood ; Ashton marsh. 

Danica, Linn. — Banks about Blackpool, abundantly; also in simi- 
lar places, near Lytham. 

Armoracia, lAnn, — Plentifully on the bank of the North Union 

railway, near the bridge over the Kibble. 

Senehiera Coronopus, D. 0. — I found a solitary specimen of this plant a 
year or two ago near Walton bridge, by the side of the Kibble. 

Cakile maritima. Scop. — Frequent on the sea shore about Lytham. 

Cardamine hirsuta, Linn. — Frequent by the side of springs and in shady 
places ; by the side of Pope lane, Kibbleton, very abundant. 

pratensis, Linn. — Very frequent in meadows and watery places 

amara, Linn. — Plentifully in wet places in Melling's wood, and in 

many similar places about Preston. 

Arabis Thaliana, Linn. — Frequent near Lytham towards Blackpool. 

Arabis hirsuta, Br. — Occasionally on walls — ^Whalley abbey. 

Nasturtium officinale, Br. — ^Not unfrequent in brooks and ditches. 

sylvestre, Br — ^Wall above the stone delph at Preston; several other 

places near Preston. 

terrestre, Br. — Between Greave's Town and Ashton marsh. 

Sisymbrium officinale, Scop. — ^Very common by road sides and in hedges. 

Sophia, Linn. — Dry banks between Church Town (Southport), and 

the sea shore. 

Barbarea vulgaris, Br. — Frequent on the banks of rivers and ditches about 
KufTord, especially towards Martin mere ; side of the brook by Walton 
hall gardens ; in many places between Longridge and Kibchester. 

cheiranthoides, Linn. — In com fields about Kufford. 
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Barharea Alliaria, Linn. — Common in hedges. 
Brassica Naptis, Linn.^Frequent in com fields. 

Rapa, Linn. — Frequent by the edges of fields. 

campettris, Linn. — Common in com fields. 

Sinapis arvensis, Linn. — Frequent in com fields. 

Raphanus Raphanistrum^ Linn. — Veiy common in com fields. 

Erodium cicvUarium, Sm. — Frequent upon the sand hills about Lythu 

and Southport, and occasionallj on the bank of the Kibble bdof 

Preston. 

Oeranium phceum, Linn. — By the side of the lane leading from Grann^ 
Town to Ashton marsh — by the side of a brook and m an ordMud it 
the back of Osbaldeston house, near Moon's mill, Preston. It is flul 
also to grow on several other spots near the last-named localitj, fu^ 
ticularly along the course of the same brook; also near the Vioangi, 
at Much Hoole. 

rotiindifolium, Linn. — I am informed that this plant grows ia tin 

Church yard at Kirkham. 

pratense, Linn — Frequent on the south bank of the Ribble at Fresfeoo. 

inolle, Linn. — Occasionally in dry places in Ashton mttrff h boideif 

of com fields about Rufford. 

Rohertianum, Linn. — Very common in woods and on hedge tM^^hf^ 

pusillum, Linn. — Occasionally on the bank of the Ribble belov 

Preston, by the side of the tram-road. 

sanguineum, Linn. — About Fleetwood, near the sea coast ; between 

the Naze Point, and the Guide s house. 

dissectum, Linn. — Bank between Greaves' Town and Ashton i«ai-«Ii 

Malva syhestris, Linn. — Frequent by hedges and road sides. 

rotundifoliay Linn. — Occasionally in similar places to the last. 

Fumaria officinalis, Linn. — Frequent in gardens and com fields. 

capreolata, Linn. — Between Hesketh bank and Crossons. Hedge If 

the side of the road near the Roman camp at Kirkham. 

Corydalis claviculata, D. C. — Abundantly in a wood at Higher Brockfaolee. 
Polygala vulgaris, Linn. — Frequent in dry pastures — above XiOngridge. 
Genista Scoparia, Hook. — Hilly ground at the further end of MellingJi 

wood. 
anglica, Linn. — Ribbleton moor. 

tinctoria, Linn. — By the footpath from Grimsargh station to Go(» 

nargh : very frequent at the Naze Point. 

Vler Kuropiem, Linn. — Very common in heathy places, and on dry J^yiW 
Ononis arvensis, Linn. — Not uncommon in the borders of fields and diy 
pastures. By the side of the Kibble below Preston, frequentlj. 
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Anthyllis vulneraria, Liun — Plentifully about Clitheroe ; also among the 
sand hills to the north of Southport. 

Orobus tuberosm, Linn. — In a field to the left of the old road to Lancaster, 
beyond Pluugington ; by the side of the footpath from Sion hill to the 
barracks. 

Lathyrus pratensis, Linn. — Frequent in pastures and hedges. 

Vicia Cracca, Linn.— Frequent in hedges and thickets. 

satlva, Linn. — Frequent in com fields. 

iepium, Linn. — Common in hedges and woods. 

Ervum hirsutum, Linn. — In Frenchwood. 

Trifolium officinale^ Sm. — Between the Naze Point and Lytham, in sayeral 
places. 

— • repens, Linn. — Common in meadows and pastures. 

pratense, Linn. — Common in meadows and pastures. 

arvense, Linn. — Sand hills beyond Lytham. 

JiUforme, Linn. — Common in dry pastures. 

frngifemm, Linn. — Preston marsh. 

procumbens, Linn. — Common about Clitheroe, among the old lime 

works. Ashton marsh. 

Lotus major, Scop. — Pastures between the tram-road and Walton. 

comiculatus, Linn. — Frequent in pastures. 

Medicfigo minima, Linn. — Near the sea coast north of Southport. 

Hypericum quadrangtUum, Linn. — Frequent by the banks of rivers and 

brooks. 

perforatum, Linn. — Frequent on hedge banks and in woods. 

hirsutumy Linn. — Woods and thickets near Redscar. 

Hypericum AndroscBmum, lAon. — I am informed that this plant grows at 
Freckleton, also in a wood at Higher Brockholes. 

elodes, Linn. — Pools on Ribbleton moor. 

humifumm, Linn. — I am told that this plant grows by a brook side 

at Fulwood. 

pulchrum, Linn. — Not uncommon about Eu£ford; between Scorton 

and Nicky Nook. 

Tragopogon pratenm, Linn. — Banks between Hesketh bank and Crossons; 
between the Naze Point and Lytham. Ashton marsh. 

Picris hieracioides, Linn. — Frequent in the borders of fields. 

Sonchus arvemis, Linn. — Frequent in com fields. 

oleraceus, Linn. — Very common in gardens, borders of fields and 

waste places. 
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Prenanthes muralis, Linn. — Occasionally on old walk ; plentifiillj ma^ 
bank opposite Barton Lodge ; in plantatioiis about CUmglitoi faifl. 1 

Leontodon Taraxacum, Linn. — Very common in paatoKaa and bj mi ' 




Apargiu autumnalis, Willd. — ^Frequent in meadows and paatBPat ifid m 

banks. 

hispida, Willd. — ^Frequent in meadows and paatoxes. 

hirta, Sm. — Frequent in dry pastures. 

Hieraeium pilosella, Linn. — Frequent in dry pastorea and on banlES* 
Subaudum, Sm. — Woods and dry banks ; fireqoent on diy hah 

near Eufford towards Martin mere. Near Walton hall gai^leu. 

Near Leyland. 

— sylvaticum, Sm. — Diy banks about Bibbleton moor^ l^rmUm^ » 
many places. Common about Glitheroe. Near Walton liall gardem 

murorum, Linn. — Frequent on old walls and on heaps of rubfakiL 

paludosum, Linn. — Holland wood at Walton-le-dale« abnndaallf. 

HypochcBris radicata, Linn. — ^Very common in pastures and waste 
Lapsana communis, Linn. — Frequent on hedge banks and in waste 
Arctium Lappa, Linn. — Common in waste ground. 
Carduus tenuiflorus, Curt. — Banks between Hesketh Bank and 

nutans, Linn. — Between Preston and Walton. 

Cnicus lan^eolatus, Willd. — Common by road sides and in wafitd places. 

palustris, Willd. — Frequent in wet meadows and by ponds and ditcdiei^ 

arvensis, Hoffm. — Frequent in waste places and pastnres. 

Carlina vulgaris, Linn. — Among the sand hiUs, north of Soothpart; Af 
bank, near Nicky Nook, Garstang. 

Bidens cernua, Linn. — By the side of a pit near the cemetery. DUete 1 
at Croston and Pilling moss. 

tripartita, Linn. — ^About Marton mere abundantly. 

Eupatorium canabinum, Linn. — Plentifully by the side of the Brock* not 
far from and on the east side of the Railway ; Melling*B wood ; froodi 
at Bolton and Brockholcs. 

Tanacetiim vulgar e, Linn. — Hedge on the right hand side of the lane be- 
tween Avenham and Walton ; by the side of the river at Bedaoar. 
Artemisia vulgaris, Linn.— Frequent in hedges. 
maritima, Linn. — Skipped, near Fleetwood. 

Unaphalium uliginosum, Linn. — Occasionally in damp places where 
has stood during the winter. 

— dioicum, Linn. — Near Nicky Nook. On hills about RawtenataD. 

minimum, Sm. — Frequent in sandy fields. 
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Onaphalium Germanicum, Huds. — Frequent in dry fields and waste 
grounds. 

Conyza squarrosa, Linn. — By the road side .between Bolton and Camforth. 

Erigeron acris, Linn. — Among the sand hills at Lytham. 

Tussilago Farfara, Linn. — Common on railway banks and in clayey fields. 

Pttasites vulgaris, Desf.— Common on the south bank of the Kibble, near 
Darwen mouth, and in many other places near Preston. 

Senecio vulgaris, Linn. — -Very common in gardens and waste ground. 

■ tenuifolius, Jacq. — In many places between the Naze point and 

Lytham ; road side near the Black Bull, in Broughton. 

Jacobcea, Linn. — Common in dry pastures and by rood sides. 

aquaticus, Huds. — In wet meadows and by the sides of rivers. 

viscosm, Linn. — Dry, barren places between Rufford and Martin 

mere. Pilling moss. 

sylvaticus, Linn. — Leyland moss. Pilling moss. 

saracenicus, Linn. — I have been informed that this plant grows 



in a meadow beyond Redscar, near the Ribble. 
Aster Tripolium, Linn. — Common in Ashton marsh. 
Solidago Virgaurea, Linn. — Not unfrequently in rocky places and in woods. 

Inula dysenterica, Linn. — Occasionally by way sides in wet places ; by the 

side of the tram-road, about a mile and a half from Preston. 
Cineraria palujitris, Linn. — Is said to grow in ditches on Pilling moss. 
Bellis perennis, Linn. — Very common in meadows and pastures. 
Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum, Linn. — Dry pastures and road sides. 
segetum, Linn. — Not uncommon in corn fields. 

Pyrethrum Parthenium, Sm. — Occasionally on hedge banks; abundantly 
on Clitheroe Castle hill. 

Pyrethrum inodorum, Sm. — Common in waste ground and by way sides. 
Anthemis Cotula, Linn.— Cora fields, waste ground, and road sides. 

Achillea Ptarmica, Linn. — Borders of fields, and by the sides of canals ; 
canal side near Whittle springs ; road side, Penwortham hill. 

millefolium, Linn. — Common on banks and by road sides. 

Centaurea nigra, Linn. — Common in dry pastures. 

Cyanus, Linn. — Occasionally in com fields. 

Scabiosa, Linn. — Dry pastures and in the borders of com fields. 

Orchis hifolia, Linn. — In a field at Sion hill, Ribbleton ; plentifully in a 
field on the north side of the Darwen, above Roach bridge. 

morio, Linn. — In several fields in Cottara and Lea. 

L 
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Orchis masculn, Linn. — Frequent in the borders of fields; Terf fine ad 
abundant by the Sal wick brook, on the west of the road l*MMii»ig frn 

the Plough Inn to Wood Plumpton. 

latifoUa, Linn. — Between Lytham and the lighthouse. 

maculata, Linn. — Common in meadows and woods. 

Gymnadenia conopsea, Br. — Plentifully about the limekilns near Glithenoi 

Listera ovata, Br. — Fulwood, near Sion hill ; Hedge bank, by the sida d 
the road from Clitheroe to Sabden ; Tunbrook wood. 



cordata, Br. — Is said to grow on Pendle hill. 

Nidus avis, Uook. — I am informed that this plant grows in a 



at Samlesbury. 
Epiptctis latifolia, Sm. — Wood on the Lancashire side of the riyer Hoddo; 

between the higher and lower bridges. I found a solitary spedmei 

growing among the sand hills north of Southport, in August, 1857. 

It is said also to grow in a wood, near Nicky ^look, Garstang. 
palustnSf Sm. — In marshy places, between Lytham and the li^ 

house ; also in similar spots among the sand hills north of Southpoit 
Euplwrhia Peplus, Linn. — Common in com fields and gardens. 

exUjua, Linn. — In similar situations. 

helioscopiay Linn. — In similar situations. 

Paralia, Linn. — Sand hills between Lytham and BlackpooL 

Typha latifoUa, Linn. — Pools by the side of the East Lancashire nilvij, 

in several places between Croston and Burscough, especiallj ntu 

Rufford. Pit between Kirkham and Marton. 

angiistifolia, Liun. — Pit between Kirkham and Marton. By tbs 

side of Martin mere. 

Sparganiwn ramosum, Huds. — Brook between the tram-road and Walton, 

and in many similar places. 



simplex, Huds. — Brook between the tram road and Walton; piti 

on the Moor hall estate. 

Carex arenaria, Linn. — Upon Lytham sand hills. 

ovaliSy Good. — Frequent in wet meadows. 

sylvaticaj Huds. — In Tunbrook wood. I have not paid much Mat 

tion to this tribe. 

piluliferay Linn. —Not uncommon in wet heathy ground. 

riparia. Curt. — Frequent at the edges of rivers, ditches, and poob. 

acuta, Linn. — Frequent in similar situations to the last. 

paludosa. Good. — Frequent in similar places. In Frenchwoodi 

• pendvla, Huds — Walton wood in considerable quantities ; irood 



between the tram-road and Walton hall gardens, abundantly. 
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Carex, extensa. Good. — Ribbleton moor ; near Nicky Nook. 

dioica, Linn. — Ribbleton moor. 

retnota, Linn. — By the side of the road to the cemetery ; very abun- 
dant in the wood at Nicky Nook. 

- pseudo-cyperusy Linn. — Pit by the side of the tram-road near Pres- 



ton ; ditch by the side of a wood at Higher Brockholes. 

Alnus glutinosa, Gcertn.— Very common by the sides of rivers, brooks, and 

pits. 

Urtica urens, Linn. — Very common in gardens and waste places. 

dioica, Linn. — Very common in hedges and waste places. 

Ceratoplnjllum demersum, Linn. — Frequent in ditches and slow streams. 

Myriophjjllum verticillatum, Linn. — In Ashton marsh. 

iSafjittaria sagittifolia, Linn. — In the canal near Whittle springs. 

Arum macvlatum, Linn. — Very common in hedges and bushy places. 

Poterium Sanguisorba, Linn. — Frequent about Clitheroe. 

Quercus Rolur, Linn. — In woods. 

Fagus sylvatica^ Linn. — In woods. 

Betula alba, Linn. — In woods. 

Carpinus Betulus, Linn. — Frequent in woods and hedges. 

Corylus Avellana, Linn. — Common in woods and hedges. 

Pinus sylvestris, Linn. — Occasionally in woods. 

Empetrum nigrum, Linn. — On Longridge and Beacon fells. 

Myrica Gale, Linn. — By the sides of ditches about Martin mere. Very 
abundant on Pilling moss. 

Humulus Lxipulus, Linn. — In hedges occasionally ; hedge by the side of 
the road between Broughton and Myerscough. 

Tamus communis, Linn. — Frequent about Clitheroe. 

Populus alba, Linn. — Frequent in moist woods. 

tremula, Linn. — Not uncommon in woods and hedge rows. 

nigra, Linn. — Frequent; banks of rivers and hedge rows. 

Mercurialis perennis, Linn. — Very common on hedge banks. 

Hydrocharis Morsus-rana, Linn. — In a pit near the Preston cemeteiy ; 
pit by the side of Ribbleton moor ; ditches at Martin mere. 

Atrip! ex patula, Linn. — ^Very common on dunghills and waste ground and 
by the sides of roads. 

laciniata, Linn. — Sea shore at Knot end, opposite to Fleetwood. 

Polypodium vulgare, Linn. — Very common upon hedge banks. 

Phegopteris, Linn. — Brockholes wood, near Preston ; also in several 

places near Salesbury and Dinkley halls. 
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Polypodium DryopterU, Linn. — Abundantly in a ^voodat HKekj Nook; « 
rocky places by the side of the Lead mine biook below BiTington Kb. 
Aspidium FUix-nuu, Sw. — Frequent in woods. 

aculeatum, Sw.— In woods and on shadj hedge banks. 

lobatum^ Sw. — In similar situations to the last. 



Aspleniumjilixfamina, Bemb. — Occasionally on shady hedgs 

Trichomanes, Linn. — Occasionally on walls ; on a bridge 

Wood Plumpton road, where the railway crosses Salwick brook. 

marinum, Linn. — ^Near Heysham. 

Ruta-muraria, Linn. — On Walton and Fenwortham bridges. 

Adiantum-nigrum, Linn. — Ooosnargh church yard wall. 



Scolopendrium vulgare, Sym. — Common on hedge banks. 
Blechnum horeale, Sw. — Common on parts of Longridge fell. 
Pteris aquilinaj Linn. — ^Very common in woods. 

Omunda regalU, Linn. — ^Wood at Higher Brockholes ; abundantly h 
seveml places between Kufford and Martin mere, especially by tbi 
side of a wood facing the park. Neighbourhood of Catforth. 

Botrychium Lunaria, Sw. — Is said to grow on Mellor moor, and ^W on t 
hill between Burnley and Colne. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum, Linn. — By a hedge side between the tram-mi 
and Walton. 

Lycopodium clavatvmj Linn. — Pendle Hill. 

Selago, Linn. — Pendle Hill. 

Equisetum arvense, Linn. — In fields and by way sides. 

fluviatile, Linn. — Near the footpath leading from Boaeh bridgs 



towards Hoghton Tower ; and in similar situations about Preston. 

sylvaticum, Linn. — Frequent in moist woods. 

limosunif Linn — Frequent by the sides of pits. 

— palustre, Linn. — Ditches between Rufiford and Martin mere. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SOME ANTIQUITIES FROM MACON. IN 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

By Mr. H, Ecroyd Smith. 

(Rkad Sbd Dbobmbkb, 1857.) 



The following remarks constitute but a simple assortment and attempted 
description of the Antiquarian Remains before us. Owing to the lack of 
favorable opportunity, I must trust to your indulgence to excuse a more 
elaborate dissertation. 

It is unquestionable that n^orks of art, or even fragments of early inge- 
nuity and skill, are the best recording witnesses of the condition of art 
in times past. In the present day there is an improved taste for such 
objects, or a higher appreciation of the services which they are capable of 
rendering ; and this has no doubt been promoted by the instrumentality of 
such societies as this. It is now by no means a rare occurrence for an 
English traveller to secure such remains, when opportunity offers, for the 
examination and use of the professedly curious, or for personal reference and 
interest. The garnering of this small, but interesting collection, is one 
of those instances. 

Journeying, two years ago, in the South-east of France, Mr. R. A. M'Fie 
had the pleasure, as we propose to accord him the credit, of securing these 
articles from the too common doom of the melting-pot. The locality where 
they were found is the present town of Macon, capital of the Depart- 
ment of Saone et Loire, and situate on the right, or west, bank of 
the river Saone, 205 miles, m a direct line, S.E., from Paris. In ancient 
times it was one of the chief towns of the (Edui, and called by CsBsar, (in 
his treatise De Bello Gallico, Lib. VU. c. 90), MatiscOy whence the modem 
appellation Macon, formerly written Mascon. It is also mentioned in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, and in the " Notitia Imperii," where it is designated 
Castrum (a fortress), and noticed for its manufeuiture of arrows. The chief 
Roman remains existing are said to be a triumphal arch, and the ruins of 
a temple dedicated to the god Janus. Although now a thriving market- 
town, it has probably not regained the consequence it possessed in mediaeval 
times, having been the see of a bishop until the Revolution. The rains of 
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some large ecclesiastical or monastic edifice have l>eeii bat lately deatei ol 
the accumulated rubbish of ages. * 

These facts suffice to account for the miscellaneous character of the edUee 
tion, which includes representatives of epochs two thousand years asunder. 

Commencing chronologically, the two brass Paalstabs first claim notice 
They are in a fair state of preservation, though one has had a recent fine 
ture, and of the average size of these curious but not uncommon instn 
ments of the Celtic period. This kind is always chisel-shaped, bat broadem 
out at the cutting edge — thus more or less answering the purpose of ou 
axes, hatchets, adzes, chisels, gouges, &c. — and must have been inyaluabk 
to our demi-civilized ancestors, whether in the construction of the timbei 
built hut, or the hollowing out of the trunk-canoe. 

Of the Roman and later periods the objects are more numeroos, oompris 
ing — fragments of a bronze sword, which has apparently been about two feel 
long, engraved on either side with lines, converging towards a point at abooi 
the middle of the blade ; and two weights or stamps, respectively weigbiiii 
7oz. 5d\vt., and 5dwt. 4gr. The larger bears the Homan Fasces within i 
wreath of laurel. There are also the pendent of a belt, (fig. 7) combining witl 
the ornament of an appendago the use of the strap-tag, which has beei 
strongly riveted to the leather, a fragment being still retained between the 
metallic plates ; and the head of a male figure, with a thick, Nero-liki 
neck, (fig. 0) ; also a more lengthened bust, (fig. 4) of mythological chane 
ter ; the last two have been affixed in ornament to larger objects. 

A statuette in silver, (fig. 5) about three inches in height, represents tbc 
three-quarter figure of a young boy, probably an attendant at the both 
His right hand is niiscd in support of some object upon his head, whicl 
was doubtless a vessel of oil or water. The attitude is free, easy, and 
graceful ; the expression of the features siAdued and thoughtful, yel 
mild and pleasing. 

Among the minor articles attributable to the Romano-British em, are, 
an ornamental knob, lumbent-shapcd, and originally gilt ; a ring-fibula oi 

* The town possesses an adilitionnl claim to general interest through its cnimeetioi 
vith the ancient family He Lainiirtino, \vhose fine hereditary mansion remniiiB anfor 
tuuately in the possession of Ktranp^ers, (l('s])itc the persevering efforts of the prvsenl 
representatKe, the well-known poet-pliilosopher, to retain liis venerated ancestral home 
Ftir many interesting particulars relative to the house, town, and locality, see '* l^emoiil 
of my Youth," and " The Wanderer and his Home," by Alphonse de Lamartine, (PSuioBi 
Liorary, Simms and Molntyre.) 
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brooch ; a stout double-pointed needle, with elongated central eye, (6g. 12) ; 
a tintinnabulum or bell, (fig. 2) precisely similar in form to one found at 
Springhead, near Dartford, Kent, with other Roman remains, {vide Mr. 
Roach Smith's Collectanea Antiqua, Vol. i, PI. xli.); a buckle, closely 
resembling one found on the Cheshire shore last year and now in the 
writer's possession ; and the scapua (beam) of a small steelyard, along which 
the aequipondium (poise) was moved. These objects are all composed of 
brass or bronze, and two coins occur in connection with them, viz. : — a 
second brass of Faustina Marci, Empress of Aurelius, who died A.D. 178 ; 
and a third brass of Postumus about A.D. 260. 

In three specimens of a peculiar kind of fibula or brooch, (fig. 10) the 
Frankish (coincident with our Saxon) period is represented. In Britain the 
occurrence of such is almost wholly confined to the Angles, inclusive of 
Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. They are usually composed of 
bronze or brass, and gilt; and their form is often more decidedly cross-shaped 
than in the specimens before us. A large number found in various parts of the 
districts mentioned, are illustrated in the Collectanea Antiqua. Evidently 
rude imitations of the more elegantly moulded bow, or lyre-shaped fibula 
of Roman execution, they suffer much by comparison with the latter. 
Two of these ornaments are of brass ; the design is uncertain, but bears 
some resemblance to the outlines of the human face. The third, of lead, 
is quite plain, with the exception of a few circular indentations for the 
reception of enamel, no trace of which, however, remains. 

Several large rings, swivels and bolts in brass, evidently portions of 
horse-trapping or harness, evidence by their massive character that long 
service was designed rather than ornament. The spout of a large brazen 
vessel, (fig. 3) terminating in the representation of a dog's head, and two 
bosses, one of which, (fig. 15) is of floral pattern, may all be referred to the 
early mediaeval period, as also several pairs of ornamental links, (figs. 18, 
14, 19), and a chatelaine-suspender (fig. 17). Among the coupled links 
occur well executed designs, including the escallop or scallop-shell, pectm 
opercularis, the recognised badge of religious pilgrimage. Traces of the 
rivets which served to secure these objects to leathern straps, &c., are yet 
very noticeable. 

The use of the chatelaine, an appendage to female dress combining orna- 
ment with use, would appear to have been not imfrequently revived in this 
country. Probably copying to some extent the Roman examples, our 
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aacestors early accustomed themsdyes to the use of this aittele, tad M 
Saxon graves of Kent and Essex have pioduoed nmnaioiiB 
The objects attached are mostly very small, incloding pEos, 
picks, toothpicks, tweezers, rings, scissors, keys, &c. Similar &rtid«rf i 
slightly Taried make and fjEishion, were suspended from the medii&Til 4l^ 
laine illustrated by our present example. And the custom appeats to ko* 
been partially revived a century ago, when the great giac dm others of di 
present generation hung from bright and elegantly designed openirotk d 
steel their fashionable watches and other small trinkets in the preciM 
metals. The last decade, too, has furnished a moderu but by no lonM 
sensible instance of an old custom revived, inasmuch as articles of gM, 
imitating the useful in shape merely y are worn for omament alone, Hi 
suspenders are often of steel, and not unfrequently imitations of or ii 
tations from the better class of those worn in the last centuiy. 

In connection with the later monastic establishment before aUoded tD, 
probably exhumed during the recent clearing of the ruins, are, a bell, (% 1) 
three inches in. diameter, a key, (fig. 0) and a personal seal, (fig. 16) illrf 
brass, and apparently of about the fifteenth century. The last has i tt^ 
foliate orifice in the handle emblematical of the Trinity, and is deciphflni 
S(igillum) Philipe de Losotto. It bears a shield charged with an ** otdinuf. 
lozengie or fusillie." 

A figure, in brass, of the Virgin and child, has probably been an iffltfl 
ornament ; it may be referred to about the same period. The crown ii 
tripartite, resembling one upon the head of a female figure in lea4« recent 
found on the Ghesbire sea-shore, and perhaps not uncommon at thia aga 

Lastly come several spoons in bell-metal. Occasionally such ehapes an 
foimd with figures of apostles at the termination of the handle ; hence ^^iOf 
ordinary name apostolic. These spoons were in common use in conTeotflJ 
establishments for many successive centuries. 

This sketch of his antiquarian souvenir may possibly not merelj adlH 
its interest with the owner, but induce other members of the Histok 
Society who have not hitherto had their attention drawn to the sulject, to 
secure what perhaps occurs frequently to "the roving Englishmf* 
abroad. The objects are illustrative of byegone arts and customs, mora or 
less parental of our own, and consequently deserve zealous preserratioii. 
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FURTHER MEMORIALS OF THE LATE J. H. SWALE. 

By T. T. Wilkinson, F,R,A.8., dc, do. 

(Bbad 13th Mat, 1858.) 



In a former volume of the Transactions of this Society I gave a few 
particulars respecting the life and writings of the late J. H. Swale, and 
suggested that his manuscripts should be placed under the care of some 
public body, in order that they might not incur the danger of being lost or 
dispersed, through the negligence or death of those who possessed them. 
What I then most feared has, indeed, too soon taken place ; for of the 
many volumes whose contents are there described, not one can now be 
traced. Shortly after the death of the son of their gifted author, I applied 
for some information respecting them to the present representative of the 
family ; and his reply is to the eflfect that after the most diligent search he 
cannot find them, nor is he able to say whether they have been mislaid or 
destroyed. Mr. Charles Swale has, however, kindly placed in my hands 
the only manuscripts now known to eidst, and as some portions of these 
appear to be worthy of preservation, I presume an account of their con- 
tents will not be unacceptable as a supplementary notice of so distinguished 
a geometrician. 

Manuscript No. I, is a small octavo volume containing about 136 pages. 
It was begun " June 1st, 1823," and appears to have been completed about 
"January 12th, 1836." The principal contents are '* extracts, original 
letters, scraps, &c, ;" but the volume was once intended for geometrical 
purposes, since many neatly constructed diagrams occur in several of the 
earlier pages. His admiration of Milton and Shakespere is evident from 
the copious extracts he has made from an article in the Edinburgh Review 
having reference to these poets ; and there are also some fine passages from 
Guy Mannering in the latter portion of the volume. The political extracts 
are generally of an extreme character. Like all men of genius he had 
strong feelings on certain subjects, and did not fail to express himself in 
plain English when giving an opinion on leading men or passing events. 
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The poetic element, howeyer, at times predominated, and hence 
scraps of poetiy to which we shall presently direct attention. He apfM 
to have possessed a correct taste and a just appreciation of the betoti 
both in language and in nature. Some of the estracta in hia eBtiier ni 
scripts are gems of their kind ; but at a later period they partake of 
sombre character of that nervous malady which clouded his later yean. 

On a loose slip I find a few stanzas relating to a more pleasing Bubjt 
They bear internal evidence of ha\dng been written during his lendflncK 
Chester, and possess sufficient merit to render their preservation dcdnl 

" Thk RiYEB Dbb— A Simile. 

Transparent, pure, illusive stretm. 

For ever changing — still the some ; 

In thee, as in a glass serene, 

Man's true identity is seen. 

As swift — to ocean's vast ezpanae^ 

Onward thy wizard streams advance. 

Successive streams their place supply. 

And glide in silent swiftness by. 
I Thus life — which circling years compose, 

' No fixed, no changeless period, knows ; 

Onward the fleeting moments roll, 
I To vast eternity — their goal ! 

\S'hat, though thy lucent current plays 

And sparkles in the solar blaze ; 

Or noiseless as the foot of time 
, Moves on in lUi^jesty sublime ; 

J Or swept by storms, with headlong force, 

' Proutily i)ursui'8 its rapid course ; 

Yet from thy source spontaneous rolls 
i The stream which time in vain controls ; 

] Fed by perennial streams, below 

It flows — and shall for ever flow ! 

And thus through time's revolving years. 

Though life a shifting scene appears, 

Yet nature's law unchanged ordains 

That man's true self no change sustains ; 

The mind I -that spark of heavenly flame, 

Exists— eternally the same. 

From the position which Mr. Swalc occupied in the geometrical wori 
might reasonably be expected that his correspondence would possess n 
than usual interest — and such is indeed the fact ; but, whether from a 
dent or design, very few letters out of the many which he must fa 
written or received have been preserved. The earliest now remsiii 
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bears date *' 11th September, 1812," and was addressed to him by the 
Rev. Thomas Cormouls, of Tanley, near Henley, respecting some errors 
which the writer fancied he had detected in Sir Isaac Newton's philosophy. 
It appears that the reverend gentleman intended by a few communications 
to the newspapers to " put the Gravity Cause, or as it should rather be 
denominated, the Material Motive Cause, into the comprehension of every 
moderately scientific ingenious person." 

In a subsequent communication Mr. Cormouls complains that "there 
is a combination of the whole body of the book trade, and scientific 
professors " against him ; and attributes it to their dislike of ** the simple 
irrefragable exposition of the experiments and natural facts which disprove 
the adopted system." He contends that the acknowledgement of error is 
" a hard and indigestible subject," and declares that he " never yet met 
with a person of great mathematic eminence who did not stand petrified at 
the proofs of the impostures of Galileo on Projectiles." The writer 
further enters into an explanation of the theory of the tides and alludes to 
some pamphlets which he Had published on these subjects, and also to 
some letters which he had addressed to the Editor of the Liverpool 
Mercury, which do not seem to have been inserted. The whole of these 
letters are certainly curiosities in their way, for the rev. gentleman's 
method of spelling even ordinary words is not a whit more orthodox than 
his principles of Natural Philosophy. His case is exactly that of one who 
is too ignorant of the first principles of the Newtonian system to be able 
to comprehend their results ; and because these appear to him inexplicable 
he abandons the whole for a theory more in accordance with his own 
limited views and attainments. 

Mr. Swale himself was not wholly free from this grave error. He had 
studied geometry to the exclusion of almost every other branch of mathe- 
matics ; and hence knew very little of the refined calculus upon which the 
System of the World is based. He always doubted the truth of the results 
deduced from the application of the Principia to natural phenomena, and 
somewhat damaged his reputation by admitting Mr. B. Prescott's letters 
against the Newtonian philosophy into the last number of the ApoUonius, 
Several of the subsequent letters in order of date are addressed to him by 
Mr. John Whitley, editor of the Leeds Correspondent, and one of the ablest 
geometers of the day. Mr. Swale had desired to have his " understanding 
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enlightened " respecting the notation employed in qoestioii 164 of \ 
GmtUmariB Companion, which had heen proposed by Mr. Whilbj, i 
he now explains certain douhtful matters on the supposition tbtt ' 
querist " is not in jest" The letter then proceeds to state that Mr. I 
terworth*s solution to question 117 of the same work " is fialse/' aeang t 
'* the inference which is drawn in the nineteenth line of the sdlution d 
not follow from what has gone before, nor can it be proTod to be traa.* 
concludes by offering the following questions for Mr. Swale's considenli 

Question I. 

** If the vertical angle of a triangle be fixed at a given point and i 
sides about that angle have a given ratio ; then if one of the an^es it 
base move along a right line given by position and the base make i 
that line a given angle , it is required to define the locos of the xenaiB 
angle." 

Question II. 

*' Given the vertical angle, the length of a line drawn from one of 
angles at the base to the centre of the inscribed circle, and either the i 
or the difference of the base and one of the sides, to construct the pi 
triangle." 

The next letter merely contains an explanation of a delay iriiich 
occurred in the publication of the Leedi Correspondent ; bat in a ss 
quent communication Mr. Whitley remarks that *' after a sound slec 
seven months, it has once more made its appearance." The Prize d 
Correspondents, it seems, had been awarded to " Mr. Whitehead, of I 
dersfield, by mistake, as it fell by lot to Mr. Johnson,** who was this 
prived of Ills honors by a typographical error ! Mr. Swale's name u» 
amongst the proposers of *' new questions," but how it came there 
Whitley must explain. He says ** I have taken the liberty to propoa 
your name, the following problem which you will not find involyed in n 
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An intimation is then given respecting the intended Prize Questions for 
several succeeding numbers of that periodical ; the transit of Mercury over 
the Sun's disc in 1832 was beginning to attract attention, and the Lesds 
Correspondent contains many interesting particulars relative to that event. 

During 1823 and 1824 Mr. Swale was engaged in publishing the Liver- 
pool Apolloniusy and his manuscripts contain several letters to Mr. Dicken- 
son, a correspondent of that able work. In one of the earliest of these 
he says : — " I had the pleasure of your note and your mercantile proposi- 
tions. On looking through them, they bring to recollection something of 
the same kind, though on a comparatively limited scale, which I, some 
years ago, presented to the late Mr. Rutson, who had asked me the com- 
mon-place, vulgar question, * of what use is Algebra ? * You have bestowed 
considerable labor upon them, and they do you credit ; but, with respect to 
projity you must, like Goldsmith,^draw upon posterity." Another commu- 
nication to Mr. Dickenson has reference to an error which the latter had 
corrected in the Nautical Almanac ; and it also appears that there were 
then some thoughts of appointing an Astronomer to the port of Liverpool. 
Whether that project was carried out at that time or not I am unable to 
determine, but Mr. Swale thus expresses himself on the subject. 

" I have not yet been able to attend to your correction by reference to 

the Nautical Almanac I heard amongst the literati that you were 

a candidate for the post of Astronomer-Royal to the Royal Institution of 

the Eoyal town of Liverpool If any bread and cheese hang by 

this tale of Astronomer, I heartily wish you success." Both the " correc- 
tion " and the *' mercantile propositions," here alluded to, may be seen in 
the Apollonius, No. I., pp. 97-102. 

The first number of that work was dedicated to Professor Leyboum, of 
the Royal Military College, Bagshot, and a letter dated " 6th January, 
1824," contains an acknowledgement of the compliment. He is glad that 
Mr. Swale approves of the Gentlemah'i Diary, and inquires respecting the 
continuance of the Quarterly Visitor published at Hull. Mr. Cunliffe, the 

that a solation of the genend problem was a denderatum, and considered Mr. William 
Shepherd, of Bradford, entitled to the honour of having first supplied it Since then I 
have found that M. Plateau constructed the case when the triangle is equilateral in Tome 
III., pp. 1-2, of M. Quetelef s Corretpondance Mathhnatique et Phyrique for 1827, and 
the general case for any triangle is verj elegantlj constructed and demonstrated bj M. 
Gerono in pp. 225-226 of the same volume. 
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elder, it appears, retired from the College ia October, 18d9, but bid not 

been succeeded by his son as was expected. 

In June, 1825, the late Professor Davies wrote to Mr. Swale from Biislol 
complaining of the difficulty of procuring the ApoUonius. He aUodesto 
the celebrated problems on Tangencies, and the probability of his pablkh- 
ing a work on the subject. A paper on the Quadrilateral is also mentionei, 
which was afterwards published in the Philosophical Magtudnm ftr August, 
1826, but I do not fiud that he ever completed his intentioiis with respeet 
to the problems of Taction. Mr. Whitley bad just published ** a coone of 
inquiries into certain series for circular arcs in the Mechanics' Magazun," 
which Mr. Davies remarks " are cuiious and certainly will be of use in the 
summation of series, whether finite or differential ;** but the author (Si§m§) 
of an article in the Philosophical Magazine for May, 1825» entitled "n 
outline of general methods in developing certain extensive dasses of 
formula," is not so fortunate as to merit the commendation of so oompetal 
a judge in these matters, for lie says — " I shall in a future number of tbil 
work meet both his and a number of other objections. I thiuk I tli^n bi 
able to show that the analytical methods are the tentative and notth 
geometrical. In truth the principle of generalisation apon which tb 
extensive methods of the modern analysis are founded, seems to be Wf 
imperfectly understood even by the best analysts, just as the naiunti 
geometrical certainty is often completely mistaken even by geometers of thi 
greatest celebrity. The nature of the first principles of geometir seem 
to have l)een inculcated by no mathematician of eminence except ProfesM 
Leslie, and he is altogether the follower of the late Dr. Beddoes. who, H 
Play fair sneeringly remarked, * was no geometer.' " 

The worthy Professor was ever ready " to do battle *' for the superioril] 
of geometrical reasonings, and the truth of his positions has since bea 
amply acknowledged by the gradual adoption of his views by the authoritk 
at Cambridge, Oxford and Dublin. At a later date Mr. Davies again ia 
quires respecting the Apollonius, and refers to some of his own papeis n 
the Philosophical Magazine, and in the Repository, as indicating the ten 
dency of his studies. The works of Monge appear to have attracted U 
attention, and he proposes for solution the follo>^ing, as an extension c 
one of the " beautiful theorems " due to this great continental geometer. 
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QOESTION. 

*• In any conoid let three sections be made ; and cones envelope them 
two and two in every possible combination (it is of course to be proved 
previously that any two sections are capable of being so enveloped), the six 
summits will lie three and three in a straight line, and all six will lie in 
the same plane." 

A short letter from Mr. William Wright, another able Yorkshire geo- 
meter, merely announces that he has sent a remittance for the sale of a 
portion of the Apollonius and the Geometrical Amusements. Its contents 
offer no points of interest ; but the same cannot be said of one dated " July, 
1831," from Mr. Swale to Mr. Michael Fryer, editor of Lawson's Analysis, 
Ludlam's Mathematics, and Simpson's Geometry. He there states that he 
commenced operations at Liverpool, with " two youths," but ultimately 
succeeded in " raising a school of 150 pupils, and had a prospect of reali- 
zing an ample competence." Too close confinement, however, " and 
ceaseless labour proved too much for [his] oaken constitution." An " alarm- 
ing, incurable laceration of the entire nervous system " was the consequence ; 
and tliis ** illness, with its various collaterals, cost [him a large sum] besides 
imposing upon [him] the necessity of closing [his] establishment." 

During 1835 he received a long communication on the state of things in 
America from his friend Mr. Reston, and in reply he takes occasion to 
express his political feelings in rather strong terms. In a postscript he 
desires to be remembered to Dr. Adrian, Professor of Mathematics in 
Columbia College, New York, to whom he had many years before dedicated 
the second number of the Liverpool Apollonius, 

Professor Davies was again in correspondence with Mr. Swale, during 1836. 
He was then contemplating a •* History of Geometry," in which he proposed 
to acknowledge the deep obligations under which he had been laid by " the 
excellent models of geometrical research " contained in the Amusements, 
and in the various periodicals to which Mr. Swale had contributed. The 
Diaries he confesses had " sadly fallen off from their olden form and old 
intrinsic excellence in Geometry ;" " but," he continues, " I trust that in 
other things they have kept pace with the times. The taste is suspended 
— not lost — for Geometry ; and I am not without hopes of living to see, 
without looking for a long life too, the wheel turn round, and a pure 
geometrical taste again in the ascendant. I may misread the times, but 
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I think still that mj aagdry will prove right** In the latter portiM' 
the letter he urges Mr. Swale to continue the AmuimnmUB, and lequMli 

solution by means of their principles to the following 

PBOBLEIC. 

<* Four angles are given in magnitude and position, or the ij|^t Ini 
which contain them more properly, viz : — ^A, B, C, D, — it is reqnini I 
draw two straight lines abed, and abed; to cat them so that the liM 
!ll> aa, hb, cc, dd, shall all be parallel to the same given line.*' 

Mr. Swale died in the early part of 1837, of an attack of inflmsfl 
brought on by exposure to the weather whilst attending a firiend who « 
embarking for America. It was generally understood that he imd U 
a considerable number of manuscripts, and in 1888 Professor Bra 
inquired through Mr. Samuel Jones how the &mily intended to dispoMi 
those which might be found ready for publication. He considered *>i»t <• Ai 
succeeding parts of the Amusemefits would have been an invaloable additioDl 
mathematical Literature," and asked " whether it would not he poaiyi 
to draw up something in the shape of a Life of Swale, since it is a tzibik 
which we ought to pay to genius like his.** This inquiry terminated ina 
offer on the part of Mr. J. H. Swale, junior, " to entrust the princfii 
portions of the MSS. to [Mr. Davies*s hands] and confiding to \h\n\ hoai 
for making such use of them as would most effectually secure to (A 
deceased) any merit they possessed :" — a proposal which vms declined i* 
Mr. Davios on the ground that he was then '* engaged upon three diflfani 
undertakings " of a literary and scientific nature." 

Two of the works projected by Mr. Davies proved to be abortions * A 
'' key to Buttons Course " made its appearance in 1840, but the nlei 
this, although excellent of its kind, did not justify the publicatioD of Ik 
others. 

Just before his death I find Mr. Swale in correspondence with a yooi 
Hindoo, who had been engaged in the Trigonometrical Survey of lodi 
This gentleman appears to have been of opinion that he had made SM 
important discoveries in pure Geometry as applied to Geodetical probleiM 
but on examination I find they are merely variations of Prob- xxv., p. 29! 
Leslie's Geometry, or of Hirsch, sec. liv., p. 81, when the point C is widn 
the triangle A B D ; although " a Prize of 100 rupees had been awai^ 
him by the authorities connected with the survey." 
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Amongst a considerable quantity of loose papers sent me along with the 
MSS., I find little besides examination papers which had been drawn up 
for the use of private pupils. Most of them contain selections of ques- 
tions in elementary Arithmetic, Mensuration and Algebra, and are there- 
fore of little value ; but the following scraps on Geometry appear to be 
Bufl&ciently original to merit preservation. 

THEOBEM. 

Let A P be any chord in a given circle ; describe a circle to centre P 
and diameter A P ; to which draw a tangent from A cutting the given 
circle in Q and join P Q : — then is P Q the radius of the given circle. 
(Fig. 1.) 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Let PA cut the circle to centre P in L, and draw PT, LT. By the 
hypothesis PiV = 2PL = 2PT ; or PL = LA = PT, and the angle PTA 
= a right angle. Then LT = LA = LP = PT ; or the triangle LPT 
is equilateral ; that is the angle PAQ = one third of a right angle ; or PQ 
is the side of a hexagon inscribed in the given circle. .'. PQ is the radius of 
the given circle. Q. E. D. 

Hence is deduced an original and elegant method of determining the 
radius of any circle when the centre is not given. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Assume any point P {Fig. 2.) in the periphery of the given circle, from 
which as centre describe any circle cutting the given one in A and B ; 
inflect BD = BP, and draw AD cutting the given circle in Q : — then QD 
is equal to the radius of the given circle. 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Draw PA, PB, PD, PQ and QB. 

Then by the circle and equals we have the angle PBQ = PAQ = PDQ; 
and since the triangle PBD is equilateral, the angle PBD = PDB, or the 
angle QBD = QDB ; and .-. QB = QD ;— that is, PQ is perpendicular to 
BD, and bisects the angle BPD. Q. E. D. 

OR THUS :— 

Take any equidistant points P, Q, B, {Fig, 3); and through A, the 
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vertex of the equilateral triangle on QR, draw PAB. Then AB is enim 

the radios of the given circle. 

THEOREM. 

Take any points, P, Q, R, in the periphery of a circle ; draw to any poii 
M, m ; PM = QM, and Pm = Em ; and let MN, inN» bisect the an^ 
PMQ, PmR : — ^then N is the centre of the circle. {Fiff. 4.) 

DEMONSTRATION. 

Join P. Q ; P, R; and let MN, mN, meet PQ, PR, at O and L. 
Because PMQ ; PmR, are isosceles triangles, and MO, mli, hia$ct th 
vertical angles ; OM^ Lm, bisect the chords PQ, PR, peipendicuhiij, 

0, L ; .-. N is the centre. Q. E. D. 

OTHERWISE. 

Draw NP, NQ, NR. 

The triangles MPN, MQN, having MP = MQ, MN commoxit and < 
angle NMP = NMQ, are mutually equal ; or NQ = NP, For amS 
reasons, the triangles mPN, mRN, are mutually equal ; or NR = S 
Hence NP = NQ = NR ; and consequently N is the centre of the die 
Q. E. D. 

Hence the following remarkably simple and elegant method of detenni 
ing the centre of a given circle by means of the compasses only. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

Take in the periphery any equidistant points A, P, B, (Fig. 5.) ; deecii 
ares from A, B, with radius A P, intersecting in Q : from Q, with ndi 
Q P, cut the circle through A, B, to centre P in D, E ; then arcs ft 
D, E, to radius DP, intersect in C the required centre. 

The second of these Theorems was proposed, but not answered, in 1 
last number of the Liverpool Apollonius, 

Manuscript No. II, is a small quarto volume containing « A coiUM 
Promiscuous Problems, with original modes of Determination. •* In i 
whole there are about twenty-nine consecutive geometrical pxoblemB 
various degrees of difEculty, besides others on isolated subjects, and ninn 
the Problem of Tangencies as treated by pure Geometry. Nearly the wh 
of these are fully analysed, constructed, or demonstrated, as the case B 
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require ; and the majority would probably have been included either in the 
ApoUonius or the Amusements had those works been continued. The 
limits of the present notice preclude the possibility of my making any 
lengthened selection of the contents in illustration of the methods of solu- 
tion adopted by Mr. S?rale ; — ^but this omission may be supplied on future 
occasions when I propose to arrange and classify some of the most important 
problems, and offer them with a few connecting links of my own for the 
acceptance of this Society. 

The opening problem, howeyer, may be selected as a specimen, and it 
will also serve as a variati(m in the modes of treating the second proposition 
in the Geometrical Amusements. 

PBOBLBM. 

To a given line to add another line, such, that the rectangle under the 
whole and the part added, may be given. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

» 
Let A6 (Fig. 6 ) be the given line ; and AI the side of the given square. 

Describe through A, B, a circle of any magnitude, from the centre Q 
draw QK perpendicular, and QL parallel to AB, making QK : QL : : lA : 
QA ; produce KL to the circle at G and draw OP a tangent at G : — the 
required line is BP. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

Join QG and QP. 

The points P, K, Q, G, are in a circle ; or the right angled triangles 
PGQ, KQL, are equiangular, having KQ : QL : : PG : GQ : : PG : QA : : 
lA : Q A. Therefore PG = lA, the side of the given square, and PA. PB 
= PG» Q. E. D. 

OTHEBWISE. 

Let DC (Fig, 7.) the given line, and CA the side of the given square, be 
perpendicular to each other ; and also AQ parallel to CD. Draw DGQ 
making CG : AQ : : CD : CA, and the required line is AQ. 

DEMONSTBATION. 

Join CQ, draw DB, DP, perpendicular to DC, DQ, meeting QA at B, P. 
By composition DC : CG : : OA : AQ, or the angle QOA = CDG = 



If! 
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PDB. .-. QA = BP ; that is, (QA + OD). QA = QB. BP = BD» =(fc 
the circle) AC^ the given square.. Q. E. D. 

The elegance of these investigations is too obvioos to require anj eon 
ment ; but their mnplicity led Mr. Swale to add the following note ts i 
apology for their insertion : — *' This apparenUj trifling problem it qfim§t 
lar utility in construction, and has received the notice of most of th 
elementary writers ; the ardent geometer will not be displeased widi A 
attention I have paid to it in the third part of these AfnutemmUM.'^ It 
connection with Euclid iii, 86, is seen at a glance, and it may be hen A 
served that the problem becomes indeterminate when AB is the t^^j^"*^ 
of the circle ABG. As a neat application we may select the fdlowiqg 

PBOBLEIC. 

The circle ATH {Fig, 8), the curve QR of any order, and the pcnntl 
in the periphery of the circle, being given in position ; it is leqnixed t 
draw PB cutting the curve QR in B, so that PB. BH shall be equal to i 
given square, M*. 

CONSTEUCTION. 

From any point A in the circle ATH, draw the tangent AD s= M; t 
center C and radius OD describe a circle cutting QR in B» A^nd diawA 

I ij ' ■ required line PB. 

I !j , DEMONSTRATION. 

If = By the circle, PB. BH = BT^ == DA», (because of concentric ciidcs): 

j ■ . M^ the given square. {MS. No. iu,p. 49, bis). Q. E. D. 

J-- . This construction and demonstration appear to be due to Mr. J. H. Sml 

3 ; junior, since they occur in his portion of the volume about to be desaibei 

Manuscript No. Til, is a large folio containing about 360 pages. B 

yi first 55 of these are devoted to the consideration of a series of " Genen 

Problems" in geometr}"; several of which may hereafter find their way id 
these Transactions. Nearly the whole are fully constructed and dema 

f ! strated ; the several cases of each are mostly indicated by neatly constmdi 

diagrams, and occasionly are treated " otherwise " with much elegance ii 
variety. The enunciation of the first will suffice to indicate their nature 

i. 

PROBLEM. 

The lines CQ, OR, and the point P are given in position ; to dn 
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through P, the right line PQR, so that the sum, difference, or rectangle of 
CQ, CR, may be given. 

The last 228 pages of the volume are numbered consecutively, and con- 
tain " solutions in Algebra and Geometry, by J. H. Swale, junior." This 
portion was commenced, " 10th February, 1830," and was continued at 
intervals up to the time of his obtaining a situation as clerk in a Liverpool 
Bank. 

Most of the Algebraical Problems are selected from the works of 
Bonnycastle and Bland, but there are a few ifrom other sources, to which 
original solutions are occasionally given both by father and son. In pages 
3 to 25 we find a few easy problems in " Cyclometry," or the construction 
of geometrical problems by means of the compasses only ; they were pro- 
bably intended as easy exercises for scholastic use. The geometrical 
solutions commence on page 17, and are continued alternately with Algebra 
up to page 121. "A series of problems exemplifying the application of 
Algebra to Geometry " is then commenced, which occupies alternate pages 
up to 159. when the copying becomes irregular and consists of Algebra 
and Trigonometry as occasion might require. So far as I can judge, the 
majority of the geometrical questions are selected from those which Professor 
Bonnycastle appended to his Treatises on Algebra and Geometry, but the 
methods of solution are characterised by that elegance and originality which 
pervades the whole of Mr. Swale s geometrical writings. Even in the con- 
sideration of the simplest problems and theorems the hand of the master 
is apparent ; and although the majority of the exercises prepared for his 
son are necessarily elementary in their character, a selection of solutions 
of considerable value might be made from the manuscript now under 
review. 

On the present occasion I shall content myself by extracting three 
elegant constructions to the problem of " drawing two lines AO, BG, from 
two given points A, B, to intersect in a right line DK given in position, so 
that their difference shall be given." 

First Construotton. 

" From the given points A, B, draw AD, BK, perpendicular to DK, the 
line given in position; draw BR touching the circle to centre A, and 
radius equal the given difference. Make 2DA : BR : : BR : BP ; and the 
tangent PQ, to circle (A), determines the position of AC and BC." 
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Second CoNGrrBUonoH. 

" Draw BK perpendicular to DEC; take EA.. AR = KI. EL ; in^ 
circle. through R touching CE at E, apply, through A, PQ = SBK; A 
the line PQ determines G, and thence the position of AG and BG." 

Third Gonstbuction. 

J "Draw BE perpendicular to DEO; make ER»— RA« = BEV-AI 

draw EP perpendicular to AE ; then the tangent PQ to the dxde hm 
centre A and radius AL = given difference, determines the pontioa 
I QC or AC." 

'il The demonstrations may he supplied hy the geometrical reader. 

It is my intention to transfer the three Yolumes here desoribed to d 
Library of this Society, as soon as I have made the selections 
in the course of this supplementary notice. They may thns 
probable fate of those described in my former memoir, and sezre as a di^ 
memorial of one of tho ablest geometers of the times in which he fivod. 
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A HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Charles Corey, Esq. 
(Rbad 13th March, 1858.) 



To attempt the description of an art, the particulars of which are as 
"familiar" in every one's mouth " as household words/* would, it is to be 
feared, involve the tedium, not merely of a twice-told, but oft-repeated tale ; 
still, though many here are doubtless already conversant with it in most, if 
not all of its branches, a brief history of its rise and progress may not be 
wholly uninteresting. Solomon said " there is nothing new under the sun." 
I think he was not a photographer ; certes, though we cannot carry the 
knowledge so far back as that, the action of light on most of the salts of 
silver was known to the ancients, the native chloride or horn silver, 
called by philosophers Comus Lutea, being most perceptibly afifected by 
the action of light. But notwithstanding the early date of these observa- 
tions, there is no record, prior to 1722, of any experiments at all cal- 
culated to apply this chemical effect to use. Shortly after that date, a 
Swede named Scheele discovered that this same chloride, when spread upon 
paper, was speedily darkened by the blue rays, whilst the red produced 
little or no chemge. In 1788 Count Rumford communicated a paper to the 
Royal Society, called " An inquiry into the chemical properties that have 
been attributed to light." His experiments, however, were carried out upon 
gold, more costly but not so susceptible as the subject of our previous remarks, 
for this is so pre-eminently sensitive as to supersede all other material. 

In 1801 Ritter of Jena repeated the experiments of Scheele, and demon- 
strated the existence of solar rays possessing great chemical power, whilst 
producing little effect on the organs of vision. In the same year Labillar- 
diere elaborated some previous experiments of Dr. Priestley, and elicited 
that not only were plants influenced by light in the respective gases thus 
emitted, according to the Doctor's theory, but that also plants, blanched by 
being grown in the dark, had no pores, and that cresses, &c., grown under 
artificial light have only half the number of pores, compared with those 
grown in natural light. Numberless other experiments followed, which 
served to confirm the now imiversally admitted chemical agency of light ; 
but the most important were by Mr. Wedgwood and Sir Humphrey 
Davy in 1802. They published a description of a method of copying 
paintings on glass and making profiles by the action of light on nitrate of 

/ 
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silver. This was certainly the first published statement of any attamptto 
procure images by the decomposing powers of light. Their acoonnt is tiat 
with which we are now so familiar, viz., the blackening of the salts of sihcr 
in combination with an organic substance when exposed to light Tber 
efforts were carried out upon white paper and white leather, and gave, d 
course, very faithful representations in reverse, of everything that wis hid 
over them so as to intercept the rays that fell upon them ; bat alas, ihe 
magician that called this wonder-working power into life possessed not As 
cabala to arrest its progress ; the mystic representations pursued thoir ni* 
gresceut course till all vestige of the much-coveted but fleeting image m 
absorbed in a universal blot. The failure of two men so eminent^ flfpen 
to liave discouraged all further attempts in England for a long period. 

In 1814 M. Nicpce, of Chalons, pursuing researches on this snbCb 
agency, was led to remark the property of light in altering the aolubilitf d 
many resinous substances, and here laid the foundation of the art of flfr 
graving by light; very accomplished specimens of which are now befbnii 
Ten years after, M. Daguerre was united with him in a series of reseaidM^ 
and in 18*29 they entered into a partnership, to pursue their studies fiv 
their mutual benefit. M. Daguerre, however, appears to have been dii- 
sotisfied with the slow progi-ess of this method. In 1831 M. Niepce bopei 
for great success by the use of iodine, but must have had very imperfect idea 
of its ellicacy, for we find him regretting tliat ho had lost so much timevitk 
it. '* I do not see," he says, **any greater advantage than from the oserf 
other metallic cridcs.'' IIo having died, M. Daguerre seems to have fonni 
its virtue in the evanescent property that iodine evinces when exposed to 
light, for he published his process in 1839, certainly the first known as man- 
ageiible in the camera obscura.- This discovery of Daguerre was so ^iflMf 
estimated by the French Government that they rewarded his efforts by a pen* 
sion of COOO fi-ancs for his life, with a reversion of half that sum for his wife. 

^I. Daguerre s success induced Mr. Fox Talbot, who had been expen* 
menting with the clilorido of silver, to make known the result of his labon; 
which appeared in the Philosophical Magazine of the same year. He then 
gives directions for the production of both negative and positive invgei^ 
and indubitably has established a fair claim to be considered the £uherof 
the method of printing on paper. 

• That admirable invention of Baptiste Porta, who conceived the idea from Mfiif 
the objects in the street outsiile represented on the walls of his dark chamber, tbiv 
by the rays of light pouring through the lenticular opening of a hole in the shattKi 
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But all these cunning devices were of little arail until Sir John Her- 
schel published his paper, read before the Royal Society, " On the use of 
liquid hyposulphites for fixing the photographic impressions." This was 
followed by Mr. Robert Hunt in 1840, proving that the iodide of silver 
was much more susceptible than the chloride. Who can say how much 
he had been brought to the conclusion by the fact of M. Daguerre's pictures 
being obtained by the vapour of iodine brought in contact with the polished 
surface of a silvered plate, thus producing a crude iodide of silver ? 

Wondrous as this must have appeared to all who beheld it, it would seem 
extremely clumsy to our more occult and highly trained ideas at present, 
for I remember the sister of a friend of mine sitting under this magical 
process, as it was then supposed to be, for full ten minutes, in the bright 
blaze of a midsummer sun, until she no longer appeared herself, but a 
perfect " Niobe all tears." Early in the following years that process 
was farther advanced by an Englishman, a Mr. John Goddard, who, by 
discovering the accelerating effect of bromine, a subtle and noxious radical 
found in seasalt and other compounds, quickly reduced the operation from 
minutes to seconds. This process reigned without a rival for about ten 
years, and most beautiful results have been elicited from it ; but our sub- 
sequent experience only makes us regret that they are so perishable. 

It being now generally admitted that these phantasma owe their origin 
to the changeable character of the salts of silver, a more chemical means of 
bringing them under the influence of the master spirit. Light, became very 
generally sought after. Having seen the comparative readiness with which 
they might be spread upon paper, a more transparent medium was much to 
be desired, and a viscid and glairy liquid such as the white of an egg, 
Bjientifically called albumen, W£is generally used in France, spread upon 
plates of glass and rendered sensitive by immersion in a solution of silver. 
But the crowning effort was due to Mr. Scott Archer, who found that gun 
cotton, when dissolved in tether and charged with the needful salts, gave 
• such an even, transparent surface, that by the subsequent addition of 
agents that precipitated the metallic silver, the picture was formed by it 
on those parts of the plate previously acted upon by light. 

We have here pre-supposed all present to be perfectly cognisant of the 
precise forms by which these various processes are accomplished ; but for 
the uninitiated we may state, that in Daguerre s method the iodide of silver 
was formed in the dry state by the ready deposit of a film from the vapour 
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of iodine on the metallic silver. This being partially denuded bj tiw 
action of the light, rendered it easily attacked by the vapour of heited 
mercury, which deposited itself in just proportion as the lights or ahadoM 
had been deflected on the plate. In the more recent process the same adt 
was deposited on the plate by the collodion containing iodide of sQTer, and 
then, being immersed in a solution of nitrate of silver, the double deoont- 
position produced the necessary iodide of silver with a little nitrate in 
addition. The consequent deposit of metallic silver by the operation of 
the needful reagents forms the picture. 

We have now traced the art through all its conditions as merely fbnmng 

a philosophical toy ; but the almost forgotten labours of M. Niepoe haie 

not been without bringing forth good and useful fruit. His reseaidMi 

p|: have been taken up by his nephew, M. Niepce St. Victor, and have Inoo^ 

1/ about far more utilitarian results tlian those we have been considering. Bj 

the action of light on the finer resins of asphalte, there is little doubt thit 

' in time light will be enabled to engrave its own reflections. 

A Gennau named Pretsch has found that light acts upon gelatine y 
combined with bichromate of potassa ; this forms a surface snfi 
uneven for a layer of liquiiicd gutta porclia to be spread over it, whiA 
forms an intaglio tliat serves as a matrix for the deposit of a sheet of 
copper by the electrotype ; but being in relief, a second sheet has to bo 
again fonneJ, having hollows similar to an engraved copper-plate, tbt 
hold the ink and i)reserve these gems of art. 

I conclude this brief outline by (quoting the panegyric of a recent wziter. 

He says, ** By the aid of photograpliy every one may become an artist, ani 

when it is remembered that we are enabled in a few seconds to copy the moot 

extensive arcbitcctural pile, with all its details of elaborate traceiy; to 

preserve faithful pictures of those English shrines made holy ground ton 

by the sacred memories which cling to their crumbling walls ; to posseoo 

: ' oui'selvcs of the most truth-telling representations of those medifeval retiei 

i'[ fast mouldering under the imperative touch of slow-wasting time — whidi 

•f stand in their desolation like the embodied past, eager to instruct the 

: present and guide to an enlightened future ; and when, in addition to all 

this, photogmphy is found to furnish the best studies of perspeciiTet to 

I. preser\'c gra<lation3 of light and shade in their natural beauty and oowdA 

ency, it will require no argument to convince ever}- one of the real Talno 

of this beautiful art." 
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and the western heights of Low Fumess. At Codkenand, however,! 
crops out, and again exhibits its dipping. At the Wjre the basm is deq 
or is totally abraded, which is doubtful, as it reappears in the bed of ik 
Kibble and thence runs forward through Cheshire, and from the mouth a 
the Tees to that of the Severn. It is, however, a mistake to sappoee th 
red sandstone to run to the foot of the Pennine chain. At Oantangani 
Ellel, &c., the rock is of a grey and coarser material, as well as harder, ani 
is neither red sandstone nor the grit of the felb. My supposition, then 
fore, is tlrnt the deposits of our district lie on a floor of red sandstone. 
the presence of coal beneath I will say little. I shall only record tbi 
when Professor Phillips surveyed the land at the mouths of onr estouie 
he pointed to the Fylde as most promising ; but at the depth of no ks 
than four hundred yards were we to expect it. And his supposition is bo 
unreasonable, since coal pits were worked by Thos. Tyldesley, Eaq^ ii 
1712, at Ellcl, and a seam of it at the Bay Horse, near Gaistang. 

The lowest stratum which manifests itself as a section at Blackpool diS 
is a deep deposit of brown till. Its vast aggregate is not entirely mAwiiftiafiii^ 
and much of its mass sinks below the level of the shore. There is enoo^ 
however, to describe its characteristics, though not its depth. It is litenll 
laden with stones, like plums in a pudding, so much so that at the baaec 
its disolo^uro " they constitute fully one-third of the whole." These K 
every side up, topsy turvy, in all directions, some standing on their edgB 
others on their sides, and some again on tlieit flat surfaces. They tt 
sometimes intermixed with huge blocks of granular and fibrous gjrpson 
and their average size is greater than those in the upper beds ; whence i 
may suppose that the masses of granite, greenstone, limestone, Ac., wUc 
stud the shore are for the most part the product of this deposit, thong 
there arc others as large, lying on the tops of the hills in every qoartfl 
One difference between the boulders in this stratum and those in d 
superior ones the observer cannot fail to see. They are not so mnc 
rounded, though originally torn from the same rocks ; whilst mCN 
than one-half here are so, wholly or in part. Besides, says Binney, the 
is scarcely " a slate of a few inches diameter, or a carboniferous rock, wit] 
out some marks of stria) upon it, nearly always running parallel to d 
major axis of the stone." Of course the porphyries and greenstonas^ € 
account of their hardness, have fewer marks of scratchings upon 
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Such is the lowest deposit of which we have a section, and this to the depth 
of sixty feet. It carries all the appearance of a raised sea bottom, which 
after the reception of debris and reproduction of its families of shells, from 
time to time was overspread with loads of boulders and grayel, that sunk 
into its soft mud. 

The next bed above this till is of a red, stratified, pliable and silty loam, 
which originally had been precipitated in an horizontal line, from the fact 
of this deposit being always about the depth of three or four feet, except 
where it had filled up to the level the eroded hollows of the till on which 
it lay. It is much twisted and contorted by the heaved up mass beneath. 
At a glance you perceive how, where it appears, its two anticlinal axes 
receive the synclinal deposits of the upper beds. Its medium depth is 
about, as I said, three feet; but it expands or diminishes gradually, 
whether it rises from the south, or falls to the north, as it draws near, or 
receives the superior strata of sand and gravel. In fact this layer of loamy 
sand may be called the base of all the gravel and loose sand deposits 
throughout the country, — at Preston, Kirkham, Poulton, Marton, and 
elsewhere. We say that it was formed under water from the presence of 
boulders and sea shells. I have also detected within it much riddle stone 
and iron dust, very soft and discolouring the fingers. One thing is remark- 
able ; whilst its top is converted into a thin layer of sandstone, the whole is 
cased above, as it were, with a single row of boulder pavement or a dark 
ferruginous breccia, and beneath by a baked, glaze-surfaced and slate- 
coloured lamina of fresh water silt, hard and leafy, and which evidently had 
been washed down from higher ground upon a sea beach and sands which 
the tide was leaving. 

The next deposit especially demands our attention, as it alone contains the 
reservoirs whence we draw water, and consists of those calcareous and alumi- 
nous sands which render certain lands so productive. Here opens a wide field 
for a better geologist than myself. The chief body, however, of this deposit 
appears to have been a brownish coloured till, at least primary, and may 
have been most extensively abraded by currents when a sea bottom, as it is 
entirely abraded or widely intersected with hollows, so deep and long, that 
the beds of red and grey sand and gravel which fill them up rest on the 
red loamy silt we have been describing, and miles of country are occupied 
by them. These materials, whilst distinctly separate, are strangely inter- 
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mixed. In the space of Poulton market-place we meet with beds of mail 
loam, grey and red sand and gravel in close position and near the sni&oe 
yet not mixed iu an incoherent medley. This must be the reaolt o 
agencies. We must forego the old cherished idea that the deluge e£fectB( 
this, as well as deposited the whole mass of diversified strata. Had it don 
so, what a jumblement of matter would there have been I Whaterer ma] 
have been the modifications produced on the surface of the globe by thi 
catastrophe, they must be discarded here. Wbat then were the agonti 
employed ? Internal heat, the wave and probably wind. Compaze th 
deposition and different characteristics of the grey and red sand and gnvd 
These whilst they lie above one another, beneath one another, under dq 
and marl, and very frequently cap the summit of our hills, have yet d 
been precipitated in layers thinner or deeper according to the periods o 
the year when the swollen stream was heavily surcharged with matter, o 
was clear and placid. We may see nature still at the same work on th 
estuaries of the Kibble and Wyre. The currents of the flowing tide htb^ 
laden with silt, sand, &c., meet at right angles the stream of the lUbUc 
likewise surcharged. This encounter causes both to drop their hmden 
which the wave spreads out in strata, as an inspection of the sides of tli 
Horse-bank channel demonstrates. Besides, whoever is desirous of iril 
nessing how smoothly for miles tho wave and its currents can deposi 
shingle, may bo gratified by such a sight near the Fleetwood piles. J 
gardener could not rake his walks more carefully. But I must look moi 
narrowly at thcso sands and gravel. Inspect first the grey coarse mai 
This is nearly altogether composed of well-rounded quartz, some wd 
matter and perfect and comminuted shells. It is intersected with bedi fl 
sbhigle, which form a thin scattering beneath or above, and giadoalll 
become deposits of greater or less depth. How thinly the laminan of tU 
sand may be laid, you can perceive by the formation of a conglonMnfe 
stone within its beds. These are the product of innumerable cakes Ig 
i j which the rise and dip of the deposit may be ascertained. If we < 

their ages by these plates, like oaks by their circles, their vastness ' 
confound our ideas. So similar also is the deposition of this sand to th 
ripple marks on the shore, which a transverse section shows, that fli 
would deny that one and the same agent elaborated both. Take a walk os 
the shore. It inclines to the bed of tlio ocean, and almost at ngnki 
intervals you step upon patches of sand and gravel, distinctly and sepaatfliy 
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strewn by the sea, with here and there a row of boulders and a bed of 
gravel ; whilst on the top of the ridge, heaped up by the wave, is a con- 
tinuous line of shingle, scattered sheUs, perfect and broken, together with 
lumps of rolled marl stuck full of gravel. Besides, long heaps of soft 
blown sand are everywhere manifest; some out of tide reach, others 
covered with gravel and fresh coarse sand brought by the return of the 
wave, and a third completely coated with a thick mud deposit of marl 
spewed down from the cUff by water. Now mount the sea banks and 
inspect the stratified gravel and grey sand beds. What strikes you ? The 
sand is the same, and is deposited like that which you just now trod on, 
and after the same order : the pebbles are the same granites, traps, slates, 
and limestone, and you collect identical shells and exhume flat and rounded 
nodules of marl in no respect differing from those which the wave daily 
at present produces from the msisses of clay it weishes out of the clifis. 

There is, however, another sand to be noticed before we draw our con- 
clusion. I mean a loose red sand which is more abundant than the grey, 
and appears to have been deposited by a different agent. This sand also, 
like the grey, lies in various positions. It is of a very soft nature, owing 
to its quartz being small and not in proportion to the other matter. Its 
colour also varies. At the top it is red, but becomes gradually lighter as 
its bed sinks downwards : nor is it so friable ; nay, some of it, as on the 
south declivity of Marton, is not acted upon by acids, and emits an alumi- 
nous smell. It is free also from stones and shells — so free that not a 
particle of one of the latter can be discovered ; but on piercing the ferru- 
ginous breccia or loamy sit on which it lies, both are met with in abundance. 
Such my own experience declares ; yet further investigation is needed, 
since J am aware that Professor Forbes notices the discovery of a solen 
seliqua, a mactra lustraria, and a dentalium at Preston, since also shells 
are not found in the fine sands and gravels of Kersal moor ; yet the same 
deposit at Bowden is said to produce them in abundance ; and, because 
workmen have brought me a Trochus from Layton out of this deposit ; 
nevertheless it ought to be ascertained whether the shells were really taken 
out of the soft, loose sand, or the loamy redsilt, which always occurs where 
the other is foimd. My enquiries discovered such to be the case with the 
Layton shell, and so it may be elsewhere. 

Another feature regarding this loose red sand must not be omitted. 




Inspect it narrowly and you cannot fail to be stmck with the thought, thut 
the same agent fashioned it which raises the sand hi^ls on the north and 
south of Blackpool as well as the ridges on the beach and even on the top 
of the cliSa. The wind at every blast carries forward the sand wave, leaveB 
its burden and returns for another, which takes a different shape and 
thickness from being acted upon by irregular currents ; and the consequence 
is the singular conjunction of queer layers of various sizes, thickness, and 
shape, all intermingled together. Only tincture these with oxyde of inm, 
and these ridges and hills are counterparts of our red sanded eminenoas, 
as sections demonstrate. 

What can we conclude then? but that these beds of grey sand and 
gravel, as well as the drifted loose sand, comprise the remains of andeot 
sea beaches. 

One moment more and I close this portion of my subject. Solidification 
in calcareous rocks often takes place at the time of deposition, but occasion- 
ally afterwards where the water of ferruginous or calcareous springs has 
flowed through a bed of sand or gravel and deposited iron or carbonate 
of lime in the interstices between the grains or pebbles : so that in certain 
places the whole has been bound together into a stone, and the same set 
of strata in other parts remains loose and incoherent. Dr. Leigh gives a 
most foolish account of tbe conglomerates which fall out of our c1i£b at 
Hagberg near Blackpool. This is the true one. Water charged with orfde 
of iron and carbonate of lime, tri elding down the various substances of the 
brow, converts in its course certain portions to wliich it has affinity — the 
gravel and loose, coarse sand commixed with shells, into solid concrete 
masses, — ^leaving the rest unchanged. This arrangement and disposition 
are in no particular or determined order of stratification ; but on the con- 
trary, the different strata and veins, consisting of various depths and 
diameters, are mixed and interspersed in wild and irregular confilsion, 
sometimes running in horizontal, sometimes in perpendicular, and frequently 
in zigzag directions. The vis saxifica, in the course of its filtralions, 
appears to avoid the marl and clay, and selects only the gravel and coane 
sand as its favorite food ; and, as these are disposed in wild and fi^wt^<tri« 
irregularity, the connection takes place in correspondence with them« The 
process of their formation is downwards, and they are found hanging in 
the chff like icicles and stalactites with their points toward a centra^ 
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crowned generally with a large flat flag of the same substance about three 
yards from the top of the cliff, with one or more cobble stones round which 
the infiltration commences. Penny stone, at the edge of the wave, is a 
huge conglomerate, and hundreds protrude yet from the breast of the cliff 
of immense bulk and length. 

In the beds of marl, however, there takes place a process quite the 
reverse. As by the infiltration of crystallized carbonate of lime these 
sands are converted into stone, so the effect of carbonic acid gas is to 
dissolve granite, or to reduce it to a friable state by its solvent influence on 
the felspar, thus setting at liberty its other component parts of quartz and 
mica. What the labourer terms '* rotten stone " has been thus acted on. 
I have also seen limestone boulders taken from the ancient sea beach 
beneath Pilling moss partially decomposed, the outside being changed into 
a soapy, whitish matter. I have tested these with muriatic acid, and there 
was left some residuum ; so we may conjecture that the superincumbent 
bog gives out an acid which takes off the calcareous matter of the pebbles 
and leaves behind the soft substance. Or the decomposition may occur 
thus : — part of the bog, by the decomposition of Pyrites, may evolve sul- 
phuric acid. If 80, the acid would carry off all the carbonic acid on the 
surface of the stones and convert tlie calcareous portion of the coating 
matter into sulphate of lime, or the material of the Plaster of Paris. I 
may be speaking unadvisedly, since last week I detected a similar process 
on a limestone which I took from an ancient foundation within the Roman 
station at Walton. Some such chemical power, however, has been and is 
destroying the shells in some deposits. Thus in the abovenamed Pilling 
beach every vestige of them is gone, whilst in another, not so old, they 
are fast decaying. In the lower bed of our till the fauna also are very 
brittle, having lost their calcareous coating ; but in the grey sand and 
gravels they are remarkable for their freshness, some of them, as the 
periwinkle, cockspur, &c., retaining their natural colours. " Thus," 
says Lyell, "we have the conservative and disintegrating effects of carbonic 
acid cementing the loose beach in solid blocks by incrustation ; and when 
in a gaseous state or combined with water dissolving the granite by its 
action on the felspar." 

The upper strata of our tertiary series is clay, which is fickle as to its 
colour and depth, and even its appearance at all on the surface, either 
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abraded or supplanted by beds of upheaved red sand. Its freedom from 
lime makes it suitable for the brickmaker. It is, however, like the marl, 
of marine origin, since it contains sea shells. -i' 

Stones such as a geologist searches for are not unfrequentlj picked up. 
Each of them separately unfolds a histoiy. I have collected magnesian lime- 
stone, permian conglomerates, flints that must have been carried from a dis- 
tance, waterstone from the upper red marls of the trias, blocks of red, white, 
and shell marble (from the first of which a chimney piece was hewn for 
Bossal Hall), agates, &c.. Kidney iron, gypsum, fossils, the Oryphaa ineurva^ 
Comu Ammonia, madrepores, crinoidea, &c., impressions of plants, limestones 
pierced by the borer, and others enclosing recent shells, still retaining their 
natural appearance, though deprived of their calcareous matter, septarians^ 
oval nodules of flint, and lastly, a black bituminous substance, probably 
petroleum, from tlie beds of marl and red sand. Such a specimen the 
Eev. J. D. Banister took out of the ancient sea beach at Pilling. It was 
soft when discovered, but soon hardened. Besides I am informed by a 
builder at Prestwich, that when it occurs in the red sand deposits there, 
that spot is avoided, as a speck of it chips off the plaster from the wall, if 
the mortar be mixed with it. We meet with it at times here. The work« 
man calls it a cob of coal. 

A question here meets us. From what parent rocks have the boulden 
and pebbles on the shore and in the strata, viz : — ^new red sandstones, car- 
boniferous stones, grit, limestones, Silurians, slates, granites, greenstones, 
porphyries, &c., — been torn, and bow were they conveyed? Cumberland 
and Furness, the rocks of Coniston, Wastdale, &c., may supply the upper 
slates and Silurians, porphyries and lower limestones. Ireland also has 
contributed its quota, marbles perhaps; but Scotland has been, in my 
opinion, the greatest contributor. The mode of conveyance is, however, 

* The following relative proportion of stones taken from this deposit at Blackpool, ii 
extracted from the " Notes ** of Mr. Binney, to whom I am greatly indebted. 

Tartly 
Angular, rounded. Rounded. TotaL 

Granites, Greenstones, Porphyries, &c 17 20 12 4U 

Slates and Silurians A 10 11 S% 

Mountain Limestone 3 2 1 

Coalmeasures 4 9 2 

New Bed Sandstone and other superior rocks 12 14 

80 43 27 100 
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moBt perplenng. I can conceive how, on the upheaviDg of the Pennine 
chain, the floods of water occasioned thereby would wash the debris 
and tom iiagments of its rocks into the muddy bottom of the sea at its 
base. I can conceive how afterwards the torrents of tho Ribble and Wyro 
lolled down their hoolders and shingle of mountain limestone, mill stone 
grit» kc ; bnt there is no marine wave of translation, now in action, that 
eoold omtvej a huge block of rock from the north west to the south east. 
Hie present condition of the stones in our deposits, especially in the lower 
tDIi floored, polished, angdar, partly rounded, and lying all ends up, would 
aaem to require them to have been borne on glaciers and icebergs, which 
piobaUj floated in onr ancient seas, and they were probably thus scratched 
and scored in their long passage by rubbing against tho bottom. My late 
fiimd, Mr. GilbertBon, the fossilist of Preston, stoutly maintained, that 
not only did the Pennine chain manifest sure marks of being wave-worn, 
bat that the sharp edges of its rock had been blunted and abraded by the 
grindings of icebergs. I too have seen, at the close of tho great frost, 
hnga girdles of ice heavily charged with boulders, gravel, and sand tlirown 
on the shore at the Ribble mouth. This is the popular mode of conveyance ; 
BO whilst we are looking for a better we must bo satisfied. 

I might here content myself with having proved that our district must 
be chssed under the tertiary system ; but I would fix its position in one of 
the subdivisions of that group by an inspection of its organic remains, the 
best criteria of the age of any deposit. No remains of animals have 
been discovered either in the tUl, gravel, or sand beds. There have been 
floated down the streams of the Ribble and the W}Te, some belonging to 
more ancient rocks, and others to recent deposits, viz : — the upper jaw 
of the Chiroiherium or hand-beast, in the possession of Mr. Simpson, 
watchmaker, Preston, the huge remains of an unknown animdl found by 
the Rev. J. D. Banister in the clay of Pilling, the bones and horns of the 
Bos ladfrons. Bob longifrons, Bos primigenius, Cervus elaphits, &c. Shells, 
however, which often escape obliteration under circumstances where tho 
higher order of animals perish, are furnished in abundance. They are of 
marine origin ; and the time and attention I have bestowed in collecting 
them from 1830 warrants mo in saying that all of thom, without exception, 
are identical with those that people the shores of Lytham, Blackpool, and 
Fleetwood. The land therefore under review was deposited during the 
era of the Newer PHocene. The following list of fossil shells, arranged in 
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a descending scale according to the system of Lamarck, comprises those 
which have come under my notice. 



Classis Mollusga. 
Buccinum undatum. 
Purpura lapUlua, 
Nassa reticulata. 

- mcrassata. 
RosteUaria pes-pdicani. 
Murex erinaceus, 
Fusm antiquum, 

Bamffius. 

TurriteUa. 

Ter^a. 

LUtorina vulgaris. 

rudia. 

retusa. 

Trochus umbilicdtus. 
Scalaria communis. 
Patella mdgata. 
Dentalium entalis. 



Classis Conohifbba. 
Ostrea edulia. 
Pecten opercularis. 
Mytilus eduUsi 
Cardium echinatum. 
— ^— - edule. 
Venus gallina. 
Cyprina Islandiea. 
Donax truncuUis. 
TeUina tenuis. 

soUdfda. 

Psammobia Feroensis. 
Corbula nucleus. 
Mactra stuUorum. 

subtruncata. 

compressa. 



Lutraria elUptica. 
Solen vagina. 

ensis. 

legumen. 

These shells have not all heen found entire, but the eye of the oon- 
chologist can detect any one of them by the inspection of a small portion. 

As they identify our district with the Newer Pliocene epoch, so by 
attending to the position, nimiber, and habits of these testacea we maj 
determine whether the deposition in which they lie was rapid or slow, and 
whether they lived in deep water or near the shore. During the prooaas 
of precipitation each layer appears to have had a sufficient time partiallj 
to harden before another was strewn upon it. In this state, the wave, 
flowing over it, deposited its shells ; and frequently we meet with them in 
such abundance — both old and young ones together — -that we cannot but 
believe that these were undisturbed for some period, whilst they had pro- 
pagated their species. Besides, others show evidence of having lain on the 
floor of the ocean after death, before they were imbedded. I have found 
a cockspur that, after having been pierced by a carniferous mollusk like 
itself, had floated on the surface of the mud until it had received the 
impression of a small plant. The oyster and Venus Islandiea are not 
uncommonly covered with serpulse, and the former with young sheUe on 
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the outer msAce, I have seen the whelk exhihiting the Diark of the acorn 
■hell, which had once adhered to it. In these cases there must have heen 
an interval of dear water, and a space of time mast have elapsed between 
the death of the creature to whose shell it was attached and the burial of 
the same. But stronger proof is not wanting of slow deposition. Llr. 
Jelly, of Weston, took from the bottom of a marl pit the trank of a tree, 
which he told me was " chock full of cockspurs," more probably pholades, 
or borers. This colony of borers, which had seized upon the tree, had 
grown and flourished, and had propagated there their own species, until 
axiother periodical deposition imbedded them and their habitation within 
its mud. 

As the deposition of the strata was gradual, so also was the elevation. The 
pvocess of each required ages. There is no very violent disruption to be 
Been on the surface of the coimtry, no heaving of one layer over another 
by earthquakes, those paroxysms of heat. Probably at each change there 
may have been a " disturbance" which altered the composition, colour, &c., 
of the superior stratum, all derived, however, from the detritus of the 
secondary rocks, but the dye from the red sandstone, Let me not be mis- 
understood to imply that this elevation was one continued, regular heave 
without depression ; there were many oscillations of both, as is evident 
from the different deposits of shelly marl and clay on the ancient sea 
beaches and drifted sand. Expansion and contraction, the consequence of 
heat and cold, would take place during the lapse of ages : now the land 
would rise, then sink, as the superior argillaceous stratum, a bad conductor, 
kept in the internal heat, like a top coat, or, when cooled, shrivelled up. 
Daring this geological dawn of modem times we have proofs of groat 
changes of level of sea and land, which caused successive periods of 
diluvial drift, a season of refrigeration and a rafting of innumerable 
boolders on the glacier and iceberg. At length our orb was to be fitted for 
the habitation of man. The atmosphere became more genial ; our district 
rose in a dome-like shape, which, as the loaf in the oven, \ya3 cracked on 
the surface by a greater force of heat. Thus tlie configuration of the Fylde 
was effected : hence the swelling undulations of its ridges and dales, ever 
winding from the centre to the Ribble and Wyre, and manifesting to this 
day the strength and the course of the disturbing element. Thus, too, our 
rivers received the waters of the district, and their fissures, — previously 
formed, widened and deepened during ages of oscillation, — became the 
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channels whereby abraded matter was carried into the basins at their months. 

But are the changes of elevation still going on ? It is the law of nature, 
say some geologists, accordant with the physical constitution of our planet. 
Instances of such changes can be verified. I believe that the supposition of 
Dr. Whittaker concerning the navigation of the Ribble as far as Ribchester 
in the Eoman era, and the uplifting afterwards of its bed, first encouraged 
the question of continued elevation here. Baines also entertained the idea, 
as well as the Rev. Mr. Clay of Preston. Just, too, vowed that the earth- 
quake of 1842 changed the level of his house at Bury, and an old gentle- 
man often affirmed that on the day of the Lisbon earthquake our sea 
suddenly rose and fell and the clifis moved. I have seen no signs of 
gradual change of elevation. 

Thus the land imder review must be classed under the Newer Pliocene 
deposits. Nor are they uncommon elsewhere. They are found in Corn- 
wall, near the borders of the great estuaries of the Clyde and Forth in 
Scotland, and in that of the Shannon in Ireland. At Bridgnorth in Shrop- 
shire they penetrate sixty miles from the sea. Besides, they rise to a great 
height. Moel Try fane in Wales attains the elevation of 1,400 feet, and 
Preston takes a position 350 feet above the sea. 

Such is the tertiary formation of the Fylde : formed under water, washed 
by the sea during the silence of ages, alternately elevated and depressed, it 
rose in due time out of the workshop of nature, and has now become the 
habitation of industry and the theatre of enterprise. 
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ON THE DIPTEROUS INSECTS OF THE DISTRICT 
AROUND LIVERPOOL, 

By the Rev. H. H. Biggins, M,A. 
(BxAD 18tb Febbuabt, 1858.) 



Family 25. Syrpiiid^, Leach. 
The Syrphids fonu a moderately large family which is divided into 
thirty-one genera. One hundred and fifty-three species arc described in the 
Issecta Britannica ; of these fifty-nine are generally distributed, forty-seven 
are more or less local, and forty-seven are rare. Sixty-two species have 
been found by me in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, and of these with 
one exception, specimens are deposited in the Museum of the Royal 
Institution. It is probable that several species have yet to bo added to 
our local list. 

The larvffi of the Syrphid® are in their habits extremely various ; some 
are foond in decayed wood, others inhabit stagnant pools and are furnished 
with long tails used in respiration ; in a considerable number of species 
the larvse are found on leaves where they feed on Aphides, and are thus 
of great service to the plants on which they live. The eggs of the genus 
Volucella are deposited in the nests of humble-bees ; when hatched the 
larvsB feed upon the hrvsB of bees. In many species the skin of the larva 
hardens and becomes the case of the pupa. 

The perfect insects feed on the nectar of flowers, or on the sticky 
exudation known as honey dew left by the Aphides upon the leaves of 
trees. There is one habit so characterise tic of the Syrphidae as to deserve 
especial notice, more particularly because it can hardly have escaped tho 
observation of many who are not Entomologists. Whoever has walked 
during a sunny hour through woods where the foliage overhead admitted 
the beams of light to fall on the ground only hero and thcro in scattered 
patches, must have seen high in tho slanting pencil of rays, an insect 
poised so steadily that but for the vibration of its wings it might seem to 
be at rest ; at the slightest alarm in a moment it has vanished, for the eye 
cannot follow it into the shade ; but scarce a minute will pass if all is 
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still before it will be tbere again poised and stationary as before, as if the 
sunbeam were its home. This habit pertains to many of the species, bat 
is I believe peculiar to the family of the SyrphidsB. 

Genus Ceria, Fab. 
C, conopsoides, L. — A specimen seen by me at Bidston, Sep., 1856. 

Oenvs Ebistalis, Latr. 
E, tenax, L. — In hedges and on palings near houses, common. 

E, sepulchralis, L. — Borders of ponds, Eainhill, Bold, Ac,, probably not 
imcommon. 

E, iiUricarius, L. — Lanes and hedges, generally distributed. 

E. nemorum, L. — Generally distributed. 

E, arbustorum, Dg. — Common, especially on Senecio JacobcM. 

E. horticola, Dg. — ^Found with the last species but not so common. 

E,fos8arumy Mrle. — Near stagnant water, not rare. 

E.floreu8,L, — ^Woods and gardens, rare in 1865 and 1857, common in 
185a. 

C^U8 HELOPHlLnS, Mg. 

H, pendultis, L. — Near watery places, common. 

H. versicolar, Fb. — Stated in the Insecta Britannica to be rare ; not un- 
common near ponds at Rainhill, but active and very shy. 

H. leineatus, Fb. — By ponds, Huyton quarry and near Tarbock. 

Genus SYRiTTi., St. F. 
8. pipiens, L. — Common everywhere. 

Genus Xtlota, Mq. 
X. sylvarum, L. — ^Woods, Knowsley. 
X. segnis, L. — Woods and gardens, not uncommon. 

Genus Criorhina, Hms. 
C. oxyacantTuBy Mg. — ^Wood, Halsnead, 1856. 
C. regula. Fin. — Wood, Halsnead, 1855. 

Genus Volucella, Gf. 
7. pellucens^ L. — Woods and lanes, not plentiful. 

7. hombylans, L. — ^Woods and lanes, not rare. 

Genus Sericomta, Mg. 
S. horealisy Fin. — Bold wood. The beacon, Billinge. Huyton quarry. 

8. superbiens, Mir. — In a lane, Tarbock, and at Rainhill. 
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OenuM Chbtsotoxum, Mg. 
C MtMdim, L.— Fkntation, Windle Moss. Peaty plantatioD, Knowslej. 
C uUirmedium, Mg. — Sand hills, New Brighton. Southport. 
C marginatum^ Mg. — In a lane, Halsnead. Rare I. B.* 

Genus Pipiza, Fin. 
P. bmaeukUa^ Mg. — Amongst grass, Rainhill. Halsnead. 
P. jTHttaio, Mg. — ^At the bottom of a hedge, Rainhill. 
P. melanehoUea, Mg.— Wood, Knowslej, 1850. 
P. noetUuea, L. — Swept from grass, Halsnead. 

Genus Ghbtsooaster, Mq. 
C7. cameUnorum, L — On Umbellifene, not rare. 
C. mstaUiea, Fb. — On flowers in moist places. 
C dUeieomis, Mg. — On Umbellifenc, not rare. 

Genus Rhinoia, Fb. 
IL roUratat L. — ^Plantations and hedges, on herbaceous plants, common. 

Genus Chbtsoclamis, Rondani. 
C agirea, Spl. — On the trunk of a tree, Rainhill, 1854. 

(hnus Cheilosia, Mg. 
C. lueorwn, L. — ^Woods, generally distributed. 
C grossa. Fin. — ^Hedges, soon after the first appearance of the leaves. 
C. means, Fb. — Plantation, Rainhill, 1856. 
C variabilis, Pz. — Moist woods, not uncommon. 
C. muUUnlis, Fin.— Moist woods, not uncommon. 

Genus Syrpdus, Fb. 

8. pyrastri, L. — Amongst grass, end of June, generally distributed. 

8. ribesii, L. — Gardens and woods, common. 

8. vitripennis, Mgrle. — Closely allied to the preceding species, and equally 
common. 

8. bifaseiatus, Fb. — Hedges and on shrubs, not rare. 

8, buniger, Mg. — On flowers among grass. 

8. cotoIUb, Fb. — On the banks of a pond, Rainhill. Eastham wood. 

8. baUeatus, Dg. — Appears about midsummer, not uncommon. 

8. tricinctus, Fin. — ^Plantation, Windlo moss. Wood, Halsuead. Rare I. B, 

8. glaucius, L. — On Umbelliferae, Knowsley. 

* Insecta Britaunica. 



8, laternariuSt Mlr.«— On Umbellifero, not veiy common. 

5. albostriattu, Fin. — Hedges and on flowers, common. 

8. umbeUatarum, Fb. — On Umbelliferae, not uncommon. Rare I. B. 

8. cinctus. Fin. — Very common in woods, Cheshire. 

8, aurioollisj Mg. — ^Woods, Knowsley, Eainhill. 

8. manicatnSf Mg. — On flowers, common all the summer. 

8, clypiatuSy Mg. — On flowers, common. 

8. cyaneus, Mir. — On flowers, common. 

5. granditarsm, Fstr. — ^Moist places, often in the shade, not rare. 

8. rosarum, Fb. — Garden, Rainhill, 1855. 

8. 9calari8, Fb. — ^Amongst grass, not uncommon. 

Genus Dobos, Mg. 
D. cUrofasdatuSf Dg. — Plantation, Windle moss, 1855. 

Genua MELfTHREFrus, Lw. 
M. menthastri, L. — On flowers amongst grass, not uncommon. 
Genus Baccha, Fb. 

B. obscuripennis, Mg. — ^Amongst grass, not rare. 

Genus Ascia, Mgrle. 
A. podagrica, Fb. — May be swept from grass anywhere in summer. 

Family 26. Conopid^, Leach. 
This family contains but one genus, in which are nine British species. 
It is chiefly remarkable for the parasitic habits of the larv89, which 
come to maturity in the abdomen of humble-bees, the perfect insect 
escaping through the segments. 

Genus Conops, Fb. 

C. rufipes, L. — Swept from flowers, not common. 
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NOTES ON THE BUSLINGTHORPE BRASS. 

By the Rev, John Sansom, B.A. 

(Read Uth Jaxuart, 1858.) 



+ " Imj gjst Sire Bjchard le Fiz Sire John de Boselyngthorp del ulme dery 
Deus eyt mercy." 

Such is tbe inscription round the slab, in which the Bnslingthorpe 
Brass is fixed. The stone and brass are described bj Boutell, ( Christian 
Monuments, 1854, p. 146,) who fixes the date at c. A.D. 1280. Boutell 
also supplies the arms, (the shield, on which they were originally engraved, 
haying been lost,) as " Or, a chevron, sable.*' These arms, however, sup- 
plied from a contemporary roll of arms, differ slightly from the Busliug- 
thorpe arms, as described in the roll, temp. Ed. II., published in the Pari. 
Writs by Sir Francis Palgrave, and also by N. H. Nicolas, Esq., (Pickering, 
1829,) where they stand as follows : — 

*' Sire Richard de Boselingthorp, de argent, od Ic chef endente de sable, 
6 nn cheveron de goules." 

These latter were the arms of " Richard, son of Richard de Buselyng- 
thorp, Ent.'* ; as (a gentleman, who has consulted the documeut, informs 
me) is the description given of Richard BuslingUiorpe, the younger, in the 
copy of a deed of transfer, dated 1282, to be found in Add. MSS. 61 18, in 
Uie Brit. Mus. It is observable, that this date goes far to bring back the 
death of the elder Richard, whom the brass commemorates, and the son'H 
succession to the property, to BoutelFs date of c. 1280. At all events, in 
the Parliamentary Writs, among the first summonses on record, as early as 
1294, this second Richard appears as assessor and collector, in co. Line, 
of the tenth granted in the Parliament at Westminster, 22 Edw. 1. From 
this time he was regularly summoned to perform military service, Ac, on 
account of lands in Notts., Derby, and Line, down to 1324, when, dying 
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at an advanced age, he was liuried (I m^^t) at Wellingore,* where he held 
property apparently jure uxoris. John Bnslingthorpe, who succeeded to 
his estates, was (like his father) connected with the Scotch wars under the 
Edwards. He is also mentioned in Pari. Writs, Kot. ScotisB, Oalend. Rot. 
Chart., &c. Dying without issue, temp. Ed. III., he was succeeded hy his 
sister, Margaret Bracehridge. 

The earliest mention, as fer as I am yet aware, of the name of Busling- 
thorpe, occurs in the Monasticoriy in a reciting charter of Hen. II., confirming 
a grant to the canons of Barlings Abbey : — 

" Ex done Walteri de Briselingthorp, et ex concessione Bertranni filii 
sui, unam bovatam terrsd cum pertinentiis in Buselingthorp.** 

There is a tradition, that an ancestor of the Buslingthorpes, having 
kiUed a dragon, in reward for his exploit received a royal grant of the 
pasture of Lissington. Now, as at the time of the Domesday survey there 
was no parish of Bnslingthorpe, it seems not improbable that this 
dragon-slayer may have founded the Church, and parish of Bnslingthorpe, 
within his new domain. He may have come originally from the place near 
Leeds, called Bnslingthorpe, (Busli's-ing-thorpe ?) in which neighbourhood 
Roger de Busli had manors at the time of Domesday. It seems, however, 
more Ukely that the name and family of Bnslingthorpe originated in 
Lincolnshire, and passed at a later period into Yorkshire. Thomas Heame, 
in his Liber Niger Scaccarii, at the commencement of vol. ii., has pub- 
lished a very early account of some of the Lincolnshire manors ; in which 
document a person named Buselinus is mentioned as holding certain lands 
in Esatorp, in the same locality as the present BusUngthorpe. This 
Esatorp, where Buselinus was tenant, would come naturally enough to be 
called Bmelin's Thorpe, to distinguish it from other places in the neigh- 



* In the north aisle of Wellingore Church is an altar-tomb of alabaster, with the 
effigies of a knight in armour and his lady. It has neither arms nor inscription remain- 
ing ; but from the date assigned to it, and the probability of its representing the lord 
and lady of the manor, I conjecture that the persons commemorated by this monoment 
are Richard de Boselingthorpe (the younger) and Isabella his wife ; who would seem to 
have made Wellingore their chief residence, as it is also described (in the Inq. p. m.) 
as their principal and most valuable estate, being placed before Bnslingthorpe, Lnd- 
borough, or Bothumsell. This altar-tomb may have been erected by John de Bnsling- 
thorpe, or by his sister Margaret, wife of John de Bracehridge, both of whom succeeded 
to the property, the latter upon the death of her brother, s. p. 
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bonxliood of the same name, as Estorp, Aistorp, ^. ; and Walter, npon 
hia succeeding to Buselin*8 property, would become known as Walter de 
Busdm-thorpe. Sach would appear to be the most probable origin of the 
name. At all erents, from the time of Walter — shortly after the Conquest- 
down to the time when the property passed by an heiress to the Brace- 
bridge family, of Bracebridge, co. Line, and of Kingsbury, co. Warwick* 
the Bnslingthorpes had a residence here, viz., a moated manor-house, per- 
haps originally one of the itnaU castles, so numerous and so much com- 
plained of during the reigns of our early Norman kings. 

What is meant by the tradition of the ancestor of the Buslingthorpe 
fiunily having killed a dragon, I will not undertake to say. That it had no 
illusion to Lincolnshire drainage, (which is the received opinion,) I am 
convinced, as well because tliere is no evidence of any early attempts at 
drainage in this locality, as because there are other localities, to which a 
myth of dragon-slaying is equally attached, where no such works could 
ever have been needed. Whether tlie fact oi founding a Church ior the 
overthrow of the " great dragon," or whether, supposing the Church to 
have been originally dedicated in honour of St, George or St. Michael, 
(both favourite saints with the Anglo-Norman knights), the circumstance of 
some representation of the patron -saint having been mistaken for the 
founder, may better account for tlie tradition, I leave as an open question, 
without hazarding an opinion : where evidence is wanting, we can conclude 
nothing by the mere weighing of probabilities. 

Mention is made of several members of the family of Buslingthorpe in 
Bot. de Fin., Test, de Nov., Calend, Rot. Chart., Inq. p. m., Rot. Scot., 
Dodsw. MSS. (Bodl.), Thoroton's Notts., Ac, &c. 

The younger Richard had free warren in Staynton and Wraghby, as 
well as Beselingthorp. Ho married Isabella, (St. George ?) in whose right 
he held a moiety of the manor of Bothumscl, co. Notts. Ho also held the 
manors of Ludborough, near Louth, and of Wellingore, near Temple- 
Bruern. Wellingore paid an assize to the Hospitallers at Temple-Bruem. 
And it seems not unlikely, that, before it passed to the Hospitallers, the 
Busliogtliorpcs were (more or less) connected with Temple-Bruem ; and 
that Sire John de Boselingthorpo, (father of the first, and grandfather of 
the second Richardy) may have been a Templar belonging to that Pre- 
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ceptory, or otherwise connected with their order. His tomb in Busling- 
thorpe Church bears a recumbent effigy in stone with crossed Ugs. He 
probably died about the middle of the reign of Hen. III. His father, 
William, was either son or grandson of Bertram, the son of Walter de 
Buslingthorpe ; which Walter, I suppose, founded the Church, temp. 
Hen. I. or Steph.* 

Any further particulars relating to this family, or information tending to 
connect the Buslingthorpes with the place so called at Leeds, would be 
received as a favour by the compiler of this brief notice. 



• The saccession of the Buslingthorpes to the '* lordship" was in this order: — 
Walter, Bertram, WUliam, {another William?) John, Richard, Bichard the younger, 
John, — succeeded hy his sister, Margaret Bracebiidge, who was succeeded by Bobert 
Bracebridge, described as her cousin and heir. 
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ON SLAVERY. AS IT EXISTED IN ENGLAND DURING THE 

SAXON ERA. AND THE SUBSTITUTION OF VILLENAGE 

AFTER THE NORMAN CONQUEST, UNTIL ITS 

GRADUAL EXTINCTION. 

By Joseph Wright, Esq., Solicitor, Doncaster. 

(Read 20th Mat, 1858.) 



It is not purposed on the present occasion to enter into any lengthened 
inqoiiy as to the origin of the Saxon power in this countiy; but it will be 
necessary that we should briefly refer to it in passing. 

When the Saxons first began to obtain a name, they lived in Cimbrica. 
CheiBonesus ; which we now call Denmark.'!' They appear to have been 
invited over hy Vortigem, the General of the Britons, about A.D. 449, 
shortly after the Romans withdrew their garrisons, on the decline of their 
empire under Valentinian the younger. The Britons were at that period 
" a soft, lazy and unwarlike people,"! 

** Unnenred, exhausted, spiritless and sunk,**} 
and wholly unahle to defend themselves against the incursions of the 
Plots and Scots, whom the Roman soldiery had in some measiure kept in 
check. The Britons, when they invited the Saxons, sent ambassadors 
to them, who described the countiy " as a land large and spacious, 
abounding with all manner of necessaries. *'§ Soon after the return of this 
embassy, the Saxons, under the command of Hengist and Horsa, arrived 
in Britain with their fla^bottomed boats, called ** cyules," or long boats, 
and defeated the Picts and Scots in two several engagements. || The 
Saxons seem to have been greatly satisfied with the '* lands, customs and 
plenty of Britain," (which according to ancient tradition, was originally 
called •• the country of green hills, ")1[ and soon came to the determination 
of appropriating so goodly an inheritance to themselves. 

• Camden, 124. f lb. 128. 

I Thom8r)n'8 •* Liberty," part 4. 

{ Camden, 123. || lb. 122. 

% Thieny't History of tbe Conquest of England, vol. ], bk. 1, page 1. 
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Under the pretence of ill pay and short diet, they entered into a league 
with the Ficts, raised a sanguinary war against their entertainers, and in 
all parts put the inhabitants to the sword, wasted their lands, razed their 
cities, and at length dispossessed the Britons of the best part of the island, 
and their hereditary estates.* So fearful were the atrocities inflicted upon 
the inhabitants, that we are told in language, of the most expressive charac- 
ter, " that they suffered whatever a conqueror may be imagined to inflict, 
or the conquered to fear."f The few who were not massacred or expelled 
from their habitations, were reduced to the most abject slaveiy, and 
were employed in cultivating, for their new masters, those grounds which 
they once claimed as their own.^ The Saxons having by their treacheiy 
established themselves in Britain, divided it into seven kingdoms, and 
made of it a heptarchy ,§ under which they, for a long time, lived in a 
flourishing condition ; until at last all the other kingdoms, shattered with 
civil wars, were subdued to that of the West Saxons. || 

The peaceful Egbert (who was crowned king of Britain at Winchester) IT 
issued an edict that the whole kingdom should be called *' Englelond,** that 
b, " the land of the Angles," or Angle Land.** The countiy aflterwards 
(A.D. 1014) fell for a short time under the yoke of the Danes; bat 
eventually the government (A.D. 1041) reverted to the English under 
Edward the Confessor, who recovered the regal dignity. The moral 
state of the inhabitants at this period seems to have been most vicious 
and degraded, for it is recorded that the " clergy were idle, drowsia 
and ignorant," and that the laity gave themselves over to luxury, and a 
loose way of living; insomuch that Gervasius Dorobemensis observes of 
those times, '* they ran so headlong upon wickedness that Hwas looked tipon 
as a crime to be ignorant of crimes.^W 

"The English at that time," says William of Malmesbuiy, "i 
clothes that did not reach beyond the middle of the knee ; their 1 
wore shorn, their beards shaven, only the upper Hp was always let grow to 
its full lengtli : their arms were even loaded with golden bracelets, and 
their skin all set with painted marks. "^^ The love of display seems to 
have fonned a prominent feature in the Saxon character, especially among 

• CAiiiden, 1'^'^. f Camden, 1*23. 

; Wriglii's GoWsuiiih. vol. 1. p. IS. § Camden, 130. 

lb. 188. «: Brady s Old Eng. Hist., S7. 

•• Camdeu, 184. f* Cam.' 154. J* lb. 154. 
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the men, for we are told that tbey had sometimes gold aiul precious stones 
lound their necks ; that the men of consequence or wealth usually liad 
expensiTe bracelets on their arms, and ring<9 on their fingers; and it is 
recorded as singular that the hracelets of the male sex, were more costly 
than those allotted to the women> We also read of silk garments worn 
by them, woven with golden eagles. Indeed, personal ornaments seem to 
have been special objects of testamentary disposition, and wore no doubt 
deemed high marks of esteem. Bequests of this nature are mentioned in 
Bereral An^o-Saxon wills, referred to by Turner in his history of that 
people, but we shall only notice one, where the testator is stated to liave 
bequeathed to his lord a beak, or bracelet, of eighty gold maucusie, and to 
fais lady one of thirty : he appears also to have had two neck bmcelots, 
one of forty, and another of eighty gold mancusoo, and two golden bands, t 
A mancnsa, it may be observed, was of the value of six shillings of the 
coinage of that day ; five pennies made one shilling, and thirty pennies 
one mancusa : t bat Turner gives it as his opinion, that the mancusa was 
a weight, not a coin.§ And here wo may mention, that the Anglo-Saxons, 
at an early period, were eminent as workers in gold and silver, and exported 
their productions to different parts of the world. I 

But we must now come to the subject of this paper, viz., slavery as it 
existed among the Anglo-Saxons. It is well authenticated (perhaps it may be 
said, too well), that during that era a large proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
population were complete slaves, and without any political existence or social 
consideration in the state. This unfortunate class of men, who were called 
Theow and Esne, are frequently mentioned in our ancient laws and charters, 
and are exhibited in the servile condition of being the property of others.lF 
They were bought and sold with tlie land, and wore conveyed in the grants 
of it promiscuously with the cattle and other property upon it. Thus, in 
an enumeration of property on an estate, it is said that there were a hundred 
sheep, fifty-five swine, two men, and five yoked oxen. In the Anglo-Saxon 
wills these wretched beings are given away, precisely as we now dispose of our 
plate, furniture or money. An archbishop bequcatlis land to an abbey, with 



• 2 Sharon Turner's History of tlie Anglo-Saxons, b. 8, o. 0, p. 61). 

f lb. b. 8, c. 0, p. 60. t lb. b. 8. c. 12, p. 127. § lb. b. 8, c. 12, p. 130. 

I 2 Turner b. 8, c. 9, p. 06. 

f Cassell's Illustrated Kxhibitor and Mag. of Art. vol. 2, p. 360. 
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ten oxeu and two men ; and Elfhelm* bequeaths his chief mansion at Gyrs- 
tingthorpe, with all the property that stood thereon, both provisions and men.f 
They were allowed to be put into bonds, and to be whipped. They might 
be branded like cattle or sheep, and yoked like oxen.^ They had, however, 
this advantage over the freemen, that their masters were responsible for 
their delinquencies,§ while the ordinary freeman, who had not a lord to pay 
for him, was bound with sureties for his good behaviour. Every Saxon 
freeman had his imdertakers, that he should do every man right, and make 
satisfaction for the crimes he committed. The freemen, masters of £um- 
lies, their sons at fourteen years of age, and all other freemen, were cast 
into decuries or tithiugs ; except clercs, milites, their children and women : 
that is, ten freemen, or free pledges, were bound all for one another, and 
were to bring the offending person amongst them to justice, or, if they 
could not do so, to make satisfaction for the crime he committed. || The 
introduction of Christianity, however, led to frequent manumissions, and 
established another class of people, called frilazin, and persons so made 
free were considered to be in a middle state between slaves and freemen. 
Those who were freemen from their birth (or freemen of ignoble rank) were 
called ceorls, and constituted a middle class between the nobility and such 
labourers and mechanics as were slaves, or descended from slaves ; and being 
generally devoted to agriculture, a ceorl was the usual name for a husband- 
man or farmer.ll A freeman, however, might lose his liberty, the degradation 
from liberty to slavery being one of the punishments to which a freeman was 
liable. A freeman reduced to slavery by the penalty of the law, was called 
a white tJieow, tliat is a penal slave, and, when so reduced to slavery, became 
subject to corporal punishment ; for one who had stolen while free might 
be scourged by his accuser ; but if, while a white theow, he stole, he might 
be hanged.** So by the laws of Ina (who was king of Wessex in A.D. 688) 
if the wife and family witnessed his offence, they were all forced into 
slavery ; and if a freeman worked on the Sunday without his lord's per. 
mission, he forfeited his freedom, or subjected himself to the payment of a 
fine of 60s. ; and if a priest so transgressed he became liable to doable 



• See his will ; which was first published at the end of Lye's Anglo-Saxon Dictionaiy* 
Barriugton on Statutes, note (g.) p. 37. 

t 2 Turner b. 8, c. 9, p. 97. { lb. b. 8, c. 9, p. 99. § lb. p. 95. 

11 Brady's Old English Histor}' : The Glossary, p. 55. 

^ 2 Scriven on Copyhold, 671. ♦♦ 2 Turner b. 8, c. 9, p. 96. 



tint anumnt.* In proof of the rery odious nature of the elayery which 
was at one time piactised among the Saxons, wo may quote the language 
of Dr. Henzy in his Histoiy of Great Britain, where he states that 
"Wnl&tan (^o became Archbishop of York A.D. Oi20) cured the 
"people of Bristol of a most odious and mveterate custom, which they 
*' domed from their ancestors, of buying men and women in all parts 
'* of England, and exporting them to Ireland for the sake of gain. The 
" yonng women they commonly got with child, and carried them to market 
" in their pregnancy, tAol they might bring a better price. You might have 
" seen, with sorrow, long ranks of young persons of both sexes, and of the 
*' greatest beauty, tied together with ropes, and daily exposed to sale ; nor 
** were these men ashamed, oh ! horrid ^nckedness ! to give up their 
" nearest relations, nay, their own children to slaveiy. Knowing the obsti- 
*' nacy of these people, it is said, he sometimes stayed two months among 
" them, preaching ereiy Lord's day ; by which, in process of time, he 
«* made so great an impression upon their minds that they abandoned that 
** wicked trade, and set an example to all the rest of England to do the 
" same."+ 

And here, perhaps, it may not be out of place to refer to the origin of 
sktvezy, which we are assured was iufiicted for disobedience to parents ; 
and in support of this view we may quote the testimony of an ancient 
author (the author of Les Termes de la Ley) * who tells us " that bondage 
•• or viUenage had its beginning among the Hebrews, and its original of 
'* Chanaan the son of Ham, who, because ho hod mocked his father Noah 
'* to scorn, lying dissolutely when ho was drunk, was punished in his son 
'* Chanaan with penalty of bondugo.*'§ Tliat slavery existed in this 
country at the time of the conquest (A.D. 106G), there can be no 
doubt; for Sir William Tem2)le, in his introduction to the History 
of England, expressly states, that the Normans found among us a sort 
of people who were in a condition of downright servitude, used and 
employed in the most servile works, and belonging, both they, their chil- 
dren, and effects, to the lord of the soil, like the rest of the cattle or stock 
upon it, and that these seem to have been they who hold what was called 



* Ancient Institates of Laws of England, p. 23. 
f Dr. Henry vol. 4, p. 288. 2 Turner 08, o. )), k. ()() ; in note 49. 
{ Sir William Bastall, who was one of the Justices of Uie King's Bench in 1558. 
§ Les Ternies de da Ley, p. 415. 
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the iolkldLudy from which they were removable at the lord's pleasure.* These 
•* lords of the soil," were doubtless the owners of manors, which Blackstono 
tells us are, in substance, as ancient as the Saxon constitution, though per- 
haps differing a little, in some immaterial circumstances, from those that 
exist at the present day; and were so called because the lord usually 
resided there.f And here, in passing, it may not be uninteresting to notice 
that the mistresses of manor houses in former times served out to the poor 
weekly, with their own hands, certain quantities of bread, and were there- 
fore called lef-daySf two Saxon words signifying bread-giver ; the words 
were at length corrupted, aad the mistress called lady. 

As to the institution of manors, we find that the ancient Kings of the 
realm, who held all the lands of England in demesne, (i.e. in their own 
hands) usually granted a certain compass, or circuit, of ground, to certain 
lords and great personages, with liberty for them to parcel the lands out to 
other inferior tenants, reserving such duties and services as they thought 
fit, the said lords performing such service, and paying such rents. Sec., as 
the said Kings reserved by such their grants and donations.^ Within 
these manors, courts leet and couits baron were generally held. Manors 
were in reality the immediate cause of courts baron, without which they 
could not exist ; § but courts leet belonged to the King only, and could 
only be held by special prescription, (which presupposed a grant) or some 
special royal patent. || The privilege, however, to hold courts leet was 
generally granted to most lords for the ease of the people, who were 
resiants or inhabitants of their manoi*s.1[ The proper business of the 
courts leet was of a criminal nature, viz., to enquire into and punish 
inferior ofifences of a public character, such as public breaches of the 
peace, bloodshed, affrays, encroachments, nuisances, &c., yet it might also 
enquire of all such other offences, under high treason, as were of a 
public nature, and committed within its precincts. But offences, whereof 
the punishment was loss of life or member, were only presentable and 
enquirable there, i.e., the jurors there might find the indictment ; but.then 
it was to be certified over to the justices of the assizes to be tried.** The 
business of the courts baron, on the contrary, was of a civil nature, viz., 

• Stewart's Black, vol. 2, c. 6, p. 02. + lb. p. 90. 

I Scroggs's Courts Leet and Courts Baron, p. 76. 

§ Coke's Cop., sec. 3J, p. 41. |1 Scroggs, p. 83. IF lb. p. 2. 

*♦ lb. p. 4. 
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let, to adjust differences between lord and lord adjoining ; 2nd, to keep 
rest and quietness between lord and tenant, that the lord should permit 
the tenant to enjoy, paying his rent, and performing his services, and that 
the tenant should not wrong the lord by withdrawing his rents, customs or 
services ; and 3rd, to set things right between tenant and tenant.* These 
manor courts are still in being in this country, and retain the same name 
and nature as they had before the conquest ; but their jurisdiction has un- 
fortunately been allowed to lie dormant, as by their means ready redress 
was anciently brought to every man's door, and right was rendered in every 
village. 

In proof of the many manors which existed at the time of the conquest, 
' and as illustrative of the ruthless manner in which the Norman seized to 
his own use the lands of the Saxon nobility, we need only refer to the 
observation of Sir Henry Ellis, who informs us, in his introduction to 
Domesday, (a document which contained a survey of the whole kingdom) 
that the Conqueror himself held as many as 1290 manors, (Thierry says 
nearly 1500) exclusive of Berewicks and Sokes. Of these, about 350 had, 
in some way, belonged to the Saxon crown, and are spoken of as the 
King's, or had been old demesne.! 

William appears to have been no less lavish in the distribution of his 
favors amongst his follower, for it is stated that he gave to Robert, Lord 
Moreton, Earl of Cornwall, alone, as his share of the spoil, 793 manors ; 
to Alan, Lord Bretain, Earl of Richmond, 442 manors, and to Geofrey, 
Bishop of Constance, 280 manors ;l and we find that William, the first 
Earl of Warren, was at the time of making the general survey referred to, 
possessed of 200 lordships in several counties of England, whereof Conis- 
berg, in Yorkshire, W£is one, which had at that time 28 towns and hamlets 
within its soke.§ This rapacious example of the conqueror seems to have 
been readily followed by Cromwell in 1650, in his Irish expedition, when 
he seized the lands of the Irish Royalists, and divided five millions of acres 
amongst his adherents.! | The Normans, shortly after the conquest of 
England, introduced the feudal system into the country, upon which they 
enfranchised all such Saxon slaves as fell to their share, by admitting 



• Scrogg's, 83. + Slewftrt'8 Blnck c. 6, p. 09, note t. 
Brady's Old English History, p. 13, c. § Blount's Ancient Tenures, 186. 
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them to fealty , (which was an oath taken to be true to their lord) in 
respect of the little livings which they had hitherto been allowed to 
possess, merely as the scanty supports of their base condition ; and which 
they were still suflfered to retain upon the like service as they had in their 
former servitude been used and employed in. But this possession, being 
clothed with fealty, was by that means, advanced into a kind of tenure, 
and differed very much from the ancient servile possession, and was 
thenceforth called viUenagey* a term used (according to Sir Edward Coke,) 
because they lived chiefly in villages, and were employed in rustic works of 
the most sordid kind, resembling the Spartan helots, to whom alone the 
culture of the lands was assigned ; their rugged masters, like our norUiem 
ancestors, esteeming war the only honourable employment of mankind.! 
In this respect they differed greatly from the Romans, amongst whom 
agriculture or tillage was in high estimation, insomuch that the senators 
themselves thought it no degradation to put their hand to the plough.^ It 
is not improbable, that the few Saxons who were fortunate enough to 
retain their lands, would, to a certain extent, imitate the example of their 
Norman brethren, in the enfranchisement of their slaves ; but we are 
expressly told that neither did our Saxon nor Norman ancestors mean to 
increase or strengthen the possession of their villeins, but to leave that 
as dependant and precarious as before ; save only that as by their admission 
to fealty, their possession was put in some measure upon a feudal footing, 
the lords could not deal with them so wantonly as before. § To what 
extent the villein, (for we must now so call him) was benefited by the 
change, (except perhaps in the alteration of tenure before aUuded to,) we 
are at a loss to conjecture, when we read that under the Normans the 
payment of a few shilUngs was deemed an equivalent for the murder of a 
man who was not a freeman, while the killing of a deer was punishable 
vrith death 1 1 — £ind a man was sentenced to lose both his eyes for the 
slaying of a boar. Of the Norman himself it is quaintly said by an old 
author, that " this savage King loved wild beasts as if he had been their 
father."ir 

Indeed the gi'eat bulk of the people scarcely suflfered less under the 
brutal cruelty of the Norman, than the Britons had suffered under their 

• Jacob's Law Dictionary, vol. 2, Tit. Tenure, 8 s. 13. +9 Stewart's Blac., c. 6, p. 98. 
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Saxon ancestors ; for in one district alone, viz., between the Tyne and 
the Hamber, no less than 100,000 of the inhabitants are said to have 
been destroyed^ 

" Even to feed 
*' A tjnuit's idle sport, tbe peasant starv'd ; 
** To ibe wild herd, the pasture of the tame, 
*' The cheerfal hamlet, spiry town, was given, 
** And the brown forest roughened wide around.**-*- 

It is well known that foreigners who visited England about the end of 
the 16th century, were astonished at the great number of serfs they 
beheld, and the excessive harshness of the servitude, when compared with 
what it was on the continent, and even with what it was in France.^ 

The feudal system (to which we have just referred) was originally a 
pore military policy of the northern conquering nations, and devised by 
them as the most likely means to secure their new acquisitions. In 
consequence of the introduction of that system into the countiy, it 
became a fundamental maxim and necessary principle of our English 
ienuriSf "that the king is the universal lord, and original proprietor of 
all the lands in his kingdom," and that no man doth or can possess any 
part of it, which has not mediately or immediately been derived as a gift 
from him, to be held u]^on feodal 8ervices.§ To all tenures under thefeodal 
system, (except tenures in frankalmoigne and tenancy at will,)|| fealty was 
inseparably incident, and, in explaining the nature of it, we shall have to 
touch upon homage, with which it is usually mentioned, although the two 
diifer in many material points as regards the persons by whom they were 
performed, the manner of their performance, and the nature of their 
solemnity. Homage, it may be observed, especially concerned service 
in war, and appertained to knight s service,ir and was deemed the most 
honourable, and most humble service of reverence that a frank or free- tenant 
might do to his lord. It could only be done by tenants in fee-simple and 
tenants in tail,** and was expressive of the duty of the tenant to his lord, 
and the affectionate love and protection of the latter towards his tenant.ff 
When homage was received, the tenant knelt humbly before his lord 
ungirt, with his head uncovered, and, holding both his hands together, 

• Buckley's Great Cities of Middle Ages, York, 275. 

+ Thomson's Lib., part 4; p. 28*2. J Thierry, vol. 0, p. 003. 
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between those of his lord who sat before him, professed that he became 
his man from that day forward, of life and limb, and earthly worship, and 
unto him should be true and faithful, and bear to him fledth for the 
tenements which he claimed to hold of the lord, saving the faith which he 
owed unto his sovereign lord the king ; and when this was concluded, the 
lord, so sitting, kissed \nm.* 

As to the importance of the latter part of the ceremony on the lord*s 
part, we may notice that Sir Edward Coke tells us, a special Act of Par- 
liament was passed in the 18th Henry VI, to excuse the kissing, in case 
of homage made to the king, by reason of the pestilence then prevalent, f 
None, in fact, was capable of receiving homage, but the lord in person. 
Fealty, on the contrary, concerned service at home, and properly belonged 
to soccage tenure. It could be performed by a tenant for life or for 
years, and might be received by the lord's steward or bailiff, on his 
behalf, t When the tenant did fealiy to his lord, he stood before 
him, held his right hand on a book, and repeated the following form 
of oath, **Know ye this, my lord, of A., that I shall be fiEdthful and 
true unto you, and faith to you shall bear for the lands which I claim to 
hold of you, and that I shall lawfully do to you the customs and services 
which I ought to do, at the terms assigned — so help me Grod and the 
Saints," and he shall kiss the book.§ Although homage, as before observed, 
was deemed more honourable than fealty, the latter was more sacred, as 
the tenant was bound to the performance of it by an oath, which was not 
the case in homage. The reason was this — ^the tenant was not sworn in 
doing homage to his lord, because no subject was sworn to another 
subject, to become his man of life and member, but to the king only, and 
that was called the oath of allegiance or homagium ligeum.{| By the 
statute of the 12th Charles II, c. 24, which was made to free the subject 
from the burden of knight's service, and the oppressive consequences of 
tenure in capite, all tenures were wholly discharged from the incident of 
hom^age, not because homage itself was any grievance, but because it was 
more properly an incident to knight's service, which that statute aboHshei.lT 
The law of fealty, however, was not altered by the aboUtion of military 

• 1 Co. Litt. L. 2, c 8 sect. 85. 
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tenures unier the statute 13 Charles II, c. 24, although the per- 
formance of feahy is now no longer exacted. In the case of copyluMers 
(who, we shall hereafter shew, are the successors of tenants in villenage,) 
a respite of their fealty is generally entered as of course, and in other 
tenures it is altogether passed over.* Of viUeins, we are told there were 
two sorts in England ; the one termed regardant the other in gross, A 
villein in gross was immediately bound to the person of the lord and his 
heirs — the other, a villein regardant to a manor, was bound to his lord 
as a member belonging and annexed to a manor whereof the* lord wa8 
owner-t A villein in gross might be sold to any person, like a horse, a 
cow or a sheep ; and a grant of him in English deeds was expressed in the 

following manner, "Know that I have sold my knave, and all his 

ofi&pring, bom, or to bo born," J but a villein regardant could only be sold 
with the land, as a limb or part of the estate. A male bondman was 
styled a villein, but a female villein was called a neife § They could not 
acquire any property, either in lands or goods, as against their lord, for if 
they purchased either, the lord might enter upon them, oust the villein, 
and seize them to his own use. If, however, a villein bought lands or 
goods and sold them to another before the lord seized them, the lord's 
right was gone. | The lord might, in fact, rob, beat and chastise his 
villeiJi at his will,ir and he might also place him in the stocks, (which 
according to the opinion of Lord Chief Justice Bridgman was originally not 
intended as a place of punishment, but only as the constable's gaol to keep 
men in hold,)** and might bring an action against any one who presumed 
to liberate him against the lord s will. To shew that the punishment 
of the stocks was only for the base, we may quote the language of 
Shakspeare in King Lear, where he says — 

" Call not your stocks for me : I serve the king, 

" On whose employment I was sent to you." 
The lord however might not in the chastisement of his villein maim 
him, or in other words, hurt or take away any member of the body, 
whereby the villein was made less able to defend himself, or oflfend his 
enemy, for then he should have an appeal of Maykevi against him, the 
life and members of every subject being under the safeguard and protection 

• Tom's Law. Die. tit. Fealty. + William's Law Die. tit. Villein. 
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of the crown ; to the end that they may serve the king and their counti^, 
when occasion shall he offered.* This appeal, to he effective, must ha^e 
heen hrought in the name of the sovereign, to whom the lord was liahle to 
make grievous fine and ransom. For in an appeal of Mayhem^ a man 
could only recover damages, which in the case of a villein, the lord after 
execution might take again, so that the judgment in favour of the villein 
would have heen of no benefit to the plaintiff ; but when the appeal was 
brought at the king*s suit it was otherwise.! In proof of the heinous 
light in wtiich the law looked upon the destruction of a member of the 
body, which rendered the subject less able for the defence of the realm, 
we may refer to a case of voluntary Mayhem, (if we may so speak,) which 
is mentioned by Sir Edward Coke who states, that in his circuit, in anno 
1, Jacobi Kegis, in the county of Leicester, one Brown, a young, strong, 
and lustie rogue, to make himself impotent, thereby to have the more 
colour to beg, or to be i-elieved, without putting himself to any labour, 
caused his companion to strike off his left hand ; and both of them were 
indicted, fined and ransomed. | Indeed by the ancient law of England, if 
the defendant in an appeal of Mayhem had been found guilty, the judg- 
ment against him had been that he should lose the like member to that 
which the plaintiff had lost by his means — so that if the plaintiff had lost 
a hand, the defendant also should lose one, et sic de coeteris.§ This 
punishment seems to have been based upon the Mosaic law of retribution 
recorded in the 2l8t chapter of Exodus, which gave eye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, and foot for foot. The children of villeins, where 
both parents were of that class, were doomed to the like state of hereditary 
bondage ; and it was the same if a vUlein took a freewoman to wife and 
had issue between them, the issue were villeins, as the father still remained 
a slave as before, (except when he was fortunate enough to marry his own 
lady, a circumstance we should think of rare occurrence,) for then he 
became enfranchised for ever ; but if a neife took a freeman to her husband 
their issue were free.^ The status of the issue appears to have been 
grounded on the maxim of the common law that husband and wife are all 
one person, the existence of the wife being, as it were, merged in that of 
her husband during her coverture, so that the children followed, «p- 
necessitate, the degree of the male.1i The nei/e however, when she 

• 1 Co. Lit b. 2, c. 11, 8. 194, " Ransorae." + lb. c. ♦ lb. 
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married a freeman was only privileged during the husband's life.-f la the 
event of his death before her demise, she again reverted to the lord.f If 
children were bom from a father who was natinu to one lord, and a mother 
who was nativa to another lord, such children were to be divided propor- 
tionably between the two lords. I 

Every villein however was able and free to sue all manner of actions 
against every person, except his lord,§ and he was competent to act as 
executor of a freeman, in case he was appointed to that office, :| andlthe 
lord could not take out of his possession the goods of the deceased.lF But 
a villein was not eligible to sit on a jury (for every juryman must be liber 
Homo) and the bailiff who returned him on the pannel was amerced. 
Nor could a man who had been a villein nativus, even after he had been 
made free by his lord, be produced in court against a stranger to deraign 
a cause (that is, to be the champion to prove the matter in question), or to 
make his law, or law wager, as it has since been called, if it was objected to 
him that he was bom in villenage.*^^ 

Having briefly shown the existence of slavery or serfdom during the 
Saxon era, and the substitution of villenage by the Normans, we shall 
proceed to state concisely, the means which the lord might pursue for the 
recovery of his villein, and then the mode by which the latter might 
obtain his liberty. And firet as to the lord s right. When tho lord 
claimed the inheritance of any villein who had fled from the nmnor to 
which he was regardant, or when he had departed from his lord, against 
the lord's will, the lord might, (premus to the Statute 25 Edw. Ill c' 18, 
which gave him a more summary remedy,) liave a writ, called a vnrit 
de nativo habendo, directed to the sheriff of the county, in which the 
villein was supposed to be.ii This writ (which the sherifl* was obliged to 
serve under the pain of attachment,) ran in the following form. " The 
king to the sheriff, &c., greeting, — We command thee that justly and 
without delay thou cause A. of 0. to have B. his villein and fugitive.* with 
all his chattells and his whole sequel, wheresoever he shall be foifnd in 
thy Bailywick, unless he be in our demesne, who fled from his land after 

• 1 Co. Liu. b. 2, c. 11, 9. 187. + 21 Vin. Abr. tit. Villein, pa. 579, k. 2. 
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the coronation of lord H. the king, son of king John, and we forbid upon 
our forfeiture, that no man him unjustly detain, Ac."* When the lord 
sued out the writ of nativo habendo he had to enter a plaint before the 
sheriff of the county, setting forth how the party was his villein, and how 
that he had fled from him.f But this writ could not be had by a person 
who* had merely an estate for term of life, or for years, in a villein j because 
it wieuB in the nature of a writ of right to recover the inheritance in the 
viUein.l By virtue of this writ the sheriff might seize the villein, and 
delifer him unto his lord, in case the villein confessed unto the sheriff that 
he tvas a villein ; but if the tillein alleged that he was a freeman, then it 
seems the sheriff ought not to seize him, but the lord ought to sue out a 
writ of pone, (which it will not be necessary to give at length,) the object 
of which was tp remove the plea before the Justices of the Common Pleas, 
or before the Justices in Eyre. For the sheriff had no authority to deter- 
mine the title of villenage in the county. § But if the villein purchased a 
writ de lihertate probanda belbre the lord had sued out the pone to remove 
the plea before the Justices, then the writ of libertate probanda was 
a supersedeas unto the lord that he proceed not upon the writ of nativo 
habendo till the Eyre of the Justices, or till the day the plea be adjourned 
before the Justices, and that the lord ought not to seize the vUUin in the 
meantime, and if the lord sued out a nativo habendo, and the viUein 
purchased this writ of libertate probanda, by that, the sheriff should not 
proceed further in the writ of nativo habendo, but the whole plea should 
be adjourned before the Justices in Eyre, and then the writ of nativo 
habendo and the Ilecord should be sent before the Justices in Eyre, and 
the lord should declare thereupon, and the viUein should make his defence, 
and plead thereunto ; and the villein should not declare upon the writ de 
libertate probanda, nor should anything be done thereupon. For that writ 
was but a supersedeas to surcease for the time, and to adjourn the Record 
and the writ of nativo habendo, before the Justices in Eyre. || 

As a matter of curiosity it may not be uninteresting to give the vUlein^s 

writ, or writ of libertate probanda. It was in the following form : — 

" The King to the Sheriff, &c. A. and B. her sister have shown us that 
** whereas they are free women, and ready their liberty to prove, F., claim- 
" ing them his nei/es, vexeth them unjustly : and therefore we command you 
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" that if the afores. A. and B. ^hall secure thee their liberty to prove, Aen 
" pat that plea before our Justices at the first assizes wben to those pArts 
" they shall come, because such like proof it belongeth not to thee to take, 
" and in the meantime the same A. and B. peace tbereupon to have, cause 
" thou, and say to the afores. F. that then ne be there, that plea agAtt 
" the afores. A. and B. thereupon to prosecute, if he will, and have ^pre 
" this writ. Witness, Ac."* A 

When the lord pursued his remedy by writ of neife he had, in ord^to 
establish his claim to the villein, to bring with bim two persons, at the least, 
who were of the villein's blood, that would confess themselves to be vi^MBiit 
otherwise the writ should abate, and the villein was for ever enfranchuM. 
But in a nativo habendo, after the plea was removed by a pone, if th^Ae- 
fendant in his proper person confessed himself to be villein, that Has 
sufficient evidence of title, and the lord need not bring any proof thezflbf,| 
and by this confession, all liis issue bom afterwards were villeins and fi4^> 
but not such issue as were bom before.§ It seems, however, that the 
cousin female could not be brought to prove the male viUein^\ nor couB a 
neife who married a freeman be produced to prove vUlenatje during the 
coverture. So the person who claimed to be free, was to bring into court 
his nearest relations, descended from the same stock with himself : and if 
their fi'eedom was recognised and proved in court, this was construed in his 
fEiTour, 80 as to free him from the yoke of servitude.^ 

If a vUUin fled to the lands of the crown, and remained there a year 
and a day, without claim or seizure by the lord, the lord could not have a 
writ of nativo hahendo, or seize him, so long as he continued in the King's 
demesne, and the reason of this was in respect of the service which he did 
to the King in ploughing and tillage and other labours of husbandry for 
the King s benefit ;** but if the villein had not remained within tlie King's 
possessions for tliat period, then the lord might have such writ imto the 
sheriff, which ran as follows : — 

" The Kinpj to the Sheriff, &c. We command thee that unlesse A., whom 
" B. claims to be his villein and fugitive in thy county by our writ, hath 
•• remained in our demean of S. for one year and a day without challenge, 
** let not the plea continue in the county aforesaid, because he hath re- 
** mained in our demean lesse time. Witness, &c."ff 

• Fitz. Nat. Brev., 187 (f). f Ibid 180 (h). ♦ Fitz. Nat. Brev. 180 (h.) 

§ 21 Vin. Abr. Tit. Vill. p. (a) ft73, 8 aud 4. 

I] Fitz. Nat. Brev. 180 h. marg. % I Reeve's Hist, of Eiig. Law, c. 3, p. 143. 

•♦ 1 Co. Litt. b. 2, c. 11, sec. 2(4, 137. +* Fitz. Nat. Brev. lOO a. 
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u, however, the villein remaiiied in any other manor than in ancient 
ae, which was in the possession of any other lord than the King, and 
\ stayed a year and a day, or for many years without any claim made 
\ lord, notwithstanding that, the lord might take and seize him or 
La special writ of nativo habendo against the villein, directed unto the 
for his remoyal.* By the statute 25 Edward III, ch. 18, the lord 
ohtain possession of his viUein in a more summary way than by 
Qg to the writ of ncUivo habendo, for that act gave him power to 
If/the person of his villein, and to allege villenage in any action which 
; be brought against him by the villein, although the latter had a writ 
rtate probanda depending, which was adjourned before the Justices in 
t), or the Justices in Eyre.f 

\ lord might also under the statute of 1 Richard II, c. 2, have a writ 
Sheriff to assist him to distrain his villeins, which writ was as 
ftjbws:-- 

w The King to the Sheriff, Ac. We command thee that thou aidest A. 
" o| F., where he is not sufficient to distreyn his villeins of N., to do him 
" t&e custom and services due and accustomed. Witness, Ac. "J 

If the King's villeins escaped out of the manor, a special writ was directed 
up^ the Sheriff of the county to inquire by the oaths of honest and good 
men, the names of them, and where they abode, and to make them return 
and abide within the manor as before. § 

Paving shovv-n the process by which the lord might seize or obtain pos- 
sesfcion of his villein, we shall proceed to point out the means which the 
la\f, provided for the villeins' manumission. This might, to use the lan- 
gu4ge of the author of ** Les Termes de la Ley" be done in two 
sorts, viz., one was a manumission expressed, the other a manumission 
implied. The first, a manumission expressed, was when the the lord made 
a deed to his villein to enfranchise him by the word manumUlere, which 
was'as much as to say, to let one go out of another man's hands or power. 
The manner of manumitting or making free in old time, most usually was 
this. The lord (in the presence of his neighbours) took the bondman by 
the |iead, saying, ** I will that this man be free," and therewitii shoved him 
forward out of his hand, and by this he was free.|| But if two had a villein 

• Fitz. Nat. Brev., 190 a + Ibid 186 c. } Ibid 191 o. 
^ Fitz. Nat. Brev. 191 e. || Les Termes de la Ley, tit. ManamiMion, p. 436. 



in common, and one of them made a manumission, be should not be made 
£ree against both.* Scott, in his romance of Ivanhoe, gives the foUowing 
interesting description of the manumission of the Swineherd Gurtb, by his 
master, Cedric of Rotherwood. 

" • But uncle, (said the jester, addressing the Saxon) if you would indeed 
" pleasure me, 1 pray you to pardon my play-fellow Gurth, who stole a 
" week from your service to bestow it on your son.' * Pardon him,' ex- 
** claimed Cedric, ' I will both pardon and reward him. Kneel down 
" Gurth/ The swineherd was in an instant at his master's feet. * Theow 
** and Erne art thou no longer,* said Cedric, touching him with a wand. 
" • Folk free and sackeUss art thou in town and from town, in the forest as 
•* in the fold ; a hide of land I give to thee in ray steads of Walbringham, 
" from me and mine to thee and thine, aye and for ever ; and God's mali- 
" son on his head who this gainsays.' No longer a serf, but a freeman and 
" a landowner, Gurth sprung upon his feet, and twice bounded aloft to 
" almost his own height from the ground. • A smith and a file,' he cried, 
" to do away the collar from the neck of a freeman ! — Noble master ! double 
" is my strength by your gift, and doubly will I fight for you ! There is a 
*' free spirit in my breast ; I am a man changed to myself and all around. 
** Ha, Fangs,' he continued,— for that faithful cur, seeing his master thus 
** transported, began to jump upon him, to express his sympathy — * knowest 
" thou thy master still ?' * Ay,' said Wamba, ' Fangs and I still know thee, 
" Gurth, though wo must needs abide by the collar; it is only thou who 
" art likely to forget both us and thyself.' * I shall forget myself indeed, 
" ere I forget thee, true comrade," said Gurth ; " and were freedom fit for 
" thee, Wamba, the master would not let thee want it.' * Nay,' said 
" Wamba, * never think I envy thee, brother Gurth; the serf sits by the 
" hall fire when the freeman must forth to the field' — and what saith Old- 
** helm of Malmsbury, * better a fool at a feast than a wise man at a fray.' "f 

Implied manumission, or manumission without the word manumUierey was 
when the lord made an obligation to his villein, to pay him money at a 
certain day, or granted him an annuity, or leased land to him by deed for 
years or life, and in divers like cases the villein was thereby made free, for 
this was dealing with his villein on the footing of a freeman. X It was in 
some instances giving him an action against his lord, and in others vesting 
in him an ownenship entirely inconsistent with his former state of bondage. 
So also if the lord brought an action of debt or account, or of covenant^ 
or of trespass, or of such like against his vUlein, this enfranchised 
him ; for, as the lord might have a short remedy against his villein, by 
seizing his goods, (which was more than equivalent to any damages he 

• Ibid, tit. Villein, p. 074. f Scott's Ivanhoe, vol. 3, c. 2, p. 88. 
{ Lcs Termes de la Ley, tit. Maua., p. 436. 
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would recover,) the law, which is always ready to catch at aDjrthing in 
favor of liberty, presumed that by bringing this action he meant to set his 
villein on the same footing with himself, and therefore held it an implied 
manumission ;* and it is commonly said three things are favored in law, 
viz., life, liberty and dower, f But if the lord sued his villein by appeal 
of felony, when he was indicted of the same before, this did not enfranchise 
the villein though the matter of appeal was found against the lord ; for 
the lord could not have the villein to be hanged without such 8uit.| A 
viUein also became ipso facto fiee, if he had remained a year and a day 
in any privileged town, and was received into their gylda, (or guild, as it 
has since been called,) as a citizen of the place.§ So, if the villein 
brought an action against his lord, and the lord emparled, or made a full 
defence before he made a protestation of the viUenage, that was held 
to be an enfranchisement, though he made a protestation afterwards.|| 
Notwithstanding the law has ever been favorable to the liberty of the 
subject, it is probable that villenage would have existed in this country 
for a much longer period than it did, had not the power of the 
Homish Church been brought to bear on the hearts and consciences 
of those who held their fellows in bondage, for it is a remarkable 
fact, that no legislative enactment prior to the Stat, of 12 Charles II, 
c. 24 (by which title and tenure in villenage were incidentally abolished), 
was ever passed for the express liberation of the villein population.lT Even 
Magna Charta itself, which either granted or secured very important 
privileges to those orders of the kingdom that were already possessed of 
freedom, viz., to the clergy, the barons and the gentry, was all but silent 
as to the serf, and left the inferior and greater part of the people still 
to be treated as slaves.** The Romish Church, however (to her honor be it 
spoken), became the advocate of the slave, and used all the influence which 
she then possessed with the laity for the manumission of the villein. And 
with such success were her efforts crowned, that villenage had nearly 
ceased to exist in the reign of king Edward VI. For Sir Thomas Smith 
(who was secretary to that monarch) testifies **that he never knew any 
villein in gross throughout the realm ; and the few villeins regardant that 

• 2 Stew. Bl., c 6, p. 94. + 1 Co. Litt., b. 2, c. 1 1, sec. 193. 

} Litt. 208, 21 Vin. Abr. lit. ViJlein : p. 682, p. 5, 6. 

§ Glanv : Lib. 0, c. 5, 1 Reeve's Hist. Eng. Law, c. 8, p. 100, 11 Mod. Bep. 189. 

II 21 Vin. Abr. tit. Vill. p. 583 (o.) 1,5. IT Barrington on the Statntes, 301. 

♦• Wright's Golds. Hist. Eng., c. 11, p. 90. 
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*• were then remaining were such only as had belonged to bishops, monas- 
" teries, or other ecclesiastical corporations, in the preceding times of popery. 
" For the holy fathers, monks and friars had, in their confessions, and 
** especially in their extreme and deadly sickness, convinced the laity how 
•* dangerous a practice it was for one christian man to hold another in bond- 
** age ; so that temporal men, bv little and little, by reason of that terror 
" in their consciences, were glad to manumit all iheir villeins ."* \ 

By the means to which we have adverted, vUlenage gradually ceased to 
exist in England. The last case of that nature (Pigg v. Caley) recorded 
in our courts of justice, occurred in the fifteenth year of the reign of king 
James I., in which an action of trespass was brought by P. against C. 
for taking his horse, &c., to which C. pleaded that he was seized of the 
manor of D., to which P. was a villein regardant, and that he and all 
those whose estate he had. had been seized of the plaintiff and his 
ancestors. The plaintiff replied that he was free, &c., absque hoc, that the 
defendant, &c., were seized of the plaintiff, &c., as of villein regardant; and 
the issue was found for the plaintiff. And upon motion in arrest of judg- 
ment, it was ruled that the traverse was well taken. And by Hubbard, if 
a man had not seizin of a villein in gross within six years, he should be 
barred by 32 H. VIII of limitations in nalivo habendo : for liberty is favored ; 
but yet of a villein regardant, the seizin of the manor to which, &c., was 
sufficient seizin of the villein. I Long, however, subsequent to the extinc- 
tion of villenage it was thought that the owners of foreign or black slaves 
might legally hold them in bondage in this country; and the following 
curious advertisements, republished in * Notes and Queries,* will in some 

degree tend to shew the feeling of the age on this subject, viz. • *' A black 
** boy of about 15 years of age, named John White, ran away from Col. 
** Kirke on the 15th instant ; he has a silver collar about his neck, upon 
** which is the Colonel's coat of arms and cipher ; he has upon his throat 
" a great scar ; bare in habit. Whoever brings the aforesaid boy to Col. 
** Kirke 's house, near the privy garden, will be well rewarded." London 
Gazette, March, 1685. 

• !i Stew. Bl. Com., c. 6, p. 98. 
f Some few villeins regardant appeor to have been still. existiDg on the domains of the 
Crown in the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Barrington on the Statutes, 
page 8(8, says, he found in Rymer a Commission of hers, in the year I6!^i, directed to 
Lord Burghley and Sir Walter Mildmay, for enquiring into the lands, tenements and 
other goods of all her bondmen and bondwomen in the counties of Cornwall, Devon, 
Somerset aod Gloucester, such as were by blood in a slavish condition, by being born in 
any of her manors^ and to compound with all or any such bondmen or bondwomen Jor 
their manumission and freedom, 

{21 Vin. Abr. tit. villein, p. 586, 13. 
P 
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*' To be sold, a negro boy, about 14 years old ; warranted free from any 
"distemper, and has had those fatal to that colour; has been used two 
" years to all kinds of household work, and to wait at table. His price is 
'* £25, and would not be sold but the person he belongs to is leaving off 
'* business. Apply to the bar of the George Coffee House, in Chancery 
" Lane, over against the Gate." London Advertiser, 1756. 

"Matthew Dyer, working goldsmith, at the Crown, in Duck Lane, 
"Orchard Street, Westminster, apprentice and successor to Mr. John 
" Redmam, corkscrew maker, deceased, continues the business of his late 
" master in making all sorts of gold and silver corkscrews, tobacco stoppers, 
" silver padlocks for blacks or dogs' collars, silver clasp knives, &c., where 
" merchants and shopkeepers may be supplied with any quantity, on the 
" least notice and the lowest prices. An assortment of the above work kept 
**byhim." Ibid. 

Indeed, in the year 1729 both Sir Philip Yorke and Mr. Talbot, then 

attorney and solicitor-general, entertained the opinion that black or 

foreign slaves might not only be held in bondage here, but be compelled 

by their owners to return from the freedom of our isle to slavery abroad ; 

and they both pledged themselves to the British planters upon a case 

submitted to them, for the legal consequences of bringing negro slaves into 

this kingdom, or their being baptised ; which opinion was repeated and 

recognised by the former very eminent lawyer when Earl of Hardwicke, and 

sitting as Lord High Chancellor, on the 19th October, 1749, to the 

following effect — ^he said, " that trover would lie for a negro slave ; that 
" a notion prevailed that if a slave came into England, or became a Chris- 
" tian, he therefore became emancipated, but there was no foundation in 
" law for such a notion. When he and Lord Talbot (he said) were attorney 
"and solicitor-general, this notion of a slave becoming free by being 
" baptized prevailed so strongly, that the planters industriously prevented 
" their becoming Christians, upon which their opinion was taken. Upon 
" the best consideration of the case, they were both clearly of opinion that 
" a slave did not in the least alter his situation or state towards his master 
" or owner, either by being christened or by coming to England. That 
" although the statute of Charles II. had abolished homage tenure, so far 
" that no man could be a villem regardant, yet if he would acknowledge 
" himself a villein engrossed in any Court of Record, he knew of no way by 
" which he could be entitled to his freedom without the consent of his 
"master."* 

It is somewhat singular that two such distinguished men as Lords 

Talbot and Hardwicke should have held the opinion, so detrimental to 

liberty, expressed by them, for we find that it was decided in a case of 

Smith V. Gould, which came before the Court of B. R., in Michaelmas 

* Elnies' Clarkson, c. 1, p. 35, 
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tliat ill trespass quare captivuin suum cepit, the plaiutiff might give iu 
evidence tliat the party was his negro, and he bought him. * 

Previous, however, to the decision of the last-mentioned case, it was 
adjudged by the Court of 6. R., in the case of Chamberlain v. Harvej, 
which was heard in Trinity term, 7 William III. (1696), that an action of 
trespass would not lie for taking away a negro. 

In this case an action of trespass was brought against the defendant for 
taking and carrying away an Ethiopian (Anglice vocat, a negro^ of the 
value of £100, and keeping the plaintiff out of possession of him, so that 
the plaintiff lost the use of the said negro. Upon not guilty pleaded, 
the jury gave a special verdict, by which they found that the negro had 
been baptised after the. taking, and the matter was argued upon that point, 
viz., whether the baptism was a manumission, and as to that the court gave 

no opinion, but said *' an action of trespass would not lie, because a negro 
•• could not bo demanded as a chattel, neither could his price be recovered in 
** damages in an action of trespass^ as in case of a chattel ; for he was no 
** other than a slavish servant, and tho master could maintain no other 
*' action of tresintss for talking his servant, but only such which concluded 
**;>^ quod sttrvitum ainisit, in which tho master should recover for the loss 
••of his Hervico. and not for tho value, or for any damages done to the 
" servant. "1^ 

NotwithatniuUng tho adverse decision of Lord Hardwicke, the question 

WUM uguiu mootod in tho King's Bench, Trinity Term, 1772, in the case of 

»lan\iVH Somoi'Hott, a nogn>, against his former master, Charles Stewart, 

Kh(J., upon tlio rtUum of a habeas corpus, which suit was promoted by that 

ouiintuit phi1anthn>pist, tho lato (iranvillo Sharpe, Esq., and on the 22nd 

dnv of *huu» in that your, Lonl Mansfjold. C.J., pronounced the unanimous 

NontiutontH ot* X\\o wholo bonoh. His lordship first stated the return, and 

thou Hpoko to tho foUi>\ving purport, *' We pay due attention to the 
*• opiniouH of Sir Thilip Yi»rko and Mr. TaUK)t, in the year 1729," (which his 
I ionliihi|Miuototl at lou^th without tho least comment, and added) **We 
" tool th»» toiv«» of tht» iuoonvonionoo and oonsotiuence that will follow the 
" dooi?*ii»n of thi** quoKtiou. yot all of us are so clearly of one opinion upon 
** tho oul^v quo!ttiot\ U^fv^n^ us. that wo think wo ought to give mdgment 
** without m^jounun^ tho matter to Ih^ arguetl Wforo the Judges, as is 
'* unual IU tho A«W¥«i:t (>>r/»M.t. and as we at tin>t intimated an intention of 
" \\\^\\\\{ \\\ ih\H ease Tho \mi1v question U\en is, is the cause returned suffi- 
" oiout iW h umu\hng hiiu '* If not, he um»t W discharged. The cause re- 
" tuiue\l \n, that tho vlaxo a^voute\l him:»elt\ and dejwrteil from hismaster*s 

• \> HhU t^|» *UU- V ;^ » I *rih, Rfp. 3»6. 
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of justice, and under their sanction became at length a part of the com- 
mon law. In proof of this we cannot do better than quote the language 

of the late lord Wynford, when Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. " It 
" is to lawyers in Westminster Hall, and I speak it with pride, that slaves, 
"(for such was the state of men in pure villenage), are indebted for the 
" pernancy of their property, and for that right in society which pernancy in 
** property has conferred upon them. It is by the establishment of customs 
" referable to copyholds as established in courts of justice that this perma- 
" nent interest has placed copyholders in the happy situation in which they 
" are now found. The copyholder now has a present interest in his estate 
" so long as he performs his services, and the Lords have certain rights and 
" dues, and so long as the copyholder performs his services, and pays the 
'* dues, he has the same permanent interest in his estate as if it were free- 
"hold."* 

And now, having endeavoured to prove the existence of slavery during 

the Saxon era, and the sub&ititution of vUlenage after the conquest, and also 

to trace the latter until it became extinct under the benevolent influence of 

the christian religion, allow us to express a hope that the subject has not been 

altogether devoid of interest. The discussion of it may have tended, in some 

degree, to divest the mind of many erroneous ideas, as it has shown us that 

our country has not always been (what we had fondly, or perhaps we may 

say, somewhat vainly hoped), " the land of the brave and the free" but has 

established a period in her history when 

" ShWering wretches at the curfew's soand, 

« Dejected, shrank into their sordid heds, 

*' And, through the mournful gloom of ancient times, 

" Mused sad, or dreamt of hetten^f 

Happily, however, those days of outrage and misrule have gone by, and 
our lot has been cast in a milder and more glorious age, when the bright 
shield of freedom alike protects the cot of the peasant, and the palace of 
the prince. The whole world, with the exception of a portion of the United 
States of America, and a few other nations, has, following the example 
of Great Britain, given manumission to the slave. From the directing 
sceptre to the obedient spade, our great and glorious country hath pro- 
claimed freedom to her children, who now live under " laws by which," as 
Lord Bacon says, ** the king has the justest prerogative, and the people the 
best liberty." 

• 1 Serif. Cop. 43. f Thorn. Poem Lib. part 4, p. 288. 
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ON THE SOLAR ECLIPSE OF MARCH 16th, 1868, AS SEEN 

AT BURNLEY. 



By T. T. WUkinson, F.R.A.S. 
(Rbad IBtb Maboh, 1858.) 



Since this locality appears to have been peculiarly favoured with regard 
to opportunities for observing the eclipse, perhaps the following notes may 
not be unacceptable to the society, 

1. At the time of commencement here the sky was totally obscured, 
and no hope existed that the eclipse would be seen at any period of its 
duration. 

2. Shortly before twelve o'clock, however, the stratum of clouds began 
to appear less dense, and at five minutes past twelve the disc of the sun 
became distinctly visible through the haze. 

3. After an interval of fifteen minutes, several openings were formed 
through the clouds, and an opportunity was afforded of observing the 
colour of the sky. This at first seemed to be somewhat of a dark purple 
hue, but it shortly changed into what an artist would call a dirty grey. 
This was most evident around the edges of the openings, whilst the centre 
of each exhibited a near approach to a deep black, and seemed to project 
forward from the rest of the opening. 

4. At twenty-five minutes past twelve the clouds almost cleared away 
from the vicinity of the sun, and for about ten minutes the eclipse was 
observed at the greatest advantage. A deep gloom gradually settled upon 
the face of nature, and at the period of greatest obscuration it resembled 
the evening twilight, when the sun has disappeared behind a thick bank of 
clouds. The sparrows forsook their usual haunts, and even the poultry 
ceased to seek for food. 

5. From this time to near the close the scudding haze occasiouaWy 
obscured the sun ; but at rapid intervals the progress of the eclipse could 
be observed without much inconvenience. Indeed, th6 hazy clouds sersed 
as a medium through which the sun could be seen without the ^^^ 
smoked or coloured glasses ; for it was only wI\q^ th^^® were abs^^^ ^^ 
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glasses became necessary. Many persons observed the eclipse most 
effectually by turning their backs upon the sun and noting his phases as 
reflected from the apparently dark windows of our shops. 

6. When dense rainy clouds passed the sun a curious phenomenon 
always took place. No sooner did their highly-charged edges appear to 
touch the 8un*s disc than the bright crescent instantly became magnified 
to three or four times its real breadth; the dark body of the moon 
appeared to start back, and a flood of light was immediately dispersed 
through the atmosphere, which for the time almost dispelled the prevailing 
gloom. The thin margins of the clouds evidently acted the part of a re- 
flector, and the sudden changes from dim twilight to almost bright day 
were at once remarkable and beautiful in the extreme. 

7. At the instant of greatest obscuration, the sun was hidden from view 
by a dense mass of passing clouds ; but a few minutes after they cleared 
away and showed that the crescent of light had changed from south-east 
to south-west. An appearance resembling Baily s beads was visible at the 
extremities of the cusps on several occasions, but these appearances were 
probably magnified by the watery state of the atmosphere. A slight 
shower of rain had just fallen, and the black inky appearance of the water 
on the tops of the houses was very extraordinary. This, together with 
the partial absence of light, produced a sensation of chilliness which would 
probably not have been felt so sensibly had one of the exciting causes 
been absent. 

8. No difficulty was experienced in reading ordinary print at the 
usual distances at any time duriug the eclipse, but placards on the walls 
became indistinct at a distance of twenty or thirty yards, just as in the 
evening twilight. 

9. At thirty-eight minutes past one the sun became again totally 
obscured by dense clouds, and no further observations could be made. 
Heavy rain fell during most of the afternoon, and the end of the eclipse 
could only be inferred from the presence of the usual amount of light and 
heat. 
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Towards the approach of the greatest obscuration, a very sensible dark- 
ness was observed, also great chilliness ; the darkness i^peared to steal 
upon us with the rapidity of twilight in the mountainous valleys of Wales 
and Scotland. Distant objects appeared dim, while those in the immediate 
neighbourhood were perfectly distinct. At the darkest period the smallest 
print could be read with great ease. It was calculated that the greatest 
obscuration would commence at fifty-nine minutes one second past twelve, 
and terminate at fifty-nine minutes eleven seconds past twelve, and there 
can be no doubt this calculation was correct, for immediately after that 
time the light increased with the greatest rapidity, imparting a genial 
warmth and cheerfulness to the landscape and all around us. This sudden 
and rapid increase for the first five minutes was most remarkable, and to 
us unnatural. It appeared to roU from the south-west horizon rather than 
oome from the heavens, and the light seemed to flicker or tremble into 
existence. This unsteadiness was only noticed for the first few minutes 
after the annulus had passed. 

In the park, large herds of deer were feeding ; but about a quarter 
to one o'clock they commenced to herd together, as usual at sunset, 
retreating rapidly across the park towards their night quarters. This 
they had nearly accomplished by the time of the greatest obscuration, but 
immediately after the light began to increase they returned to their feeding 
ground. Near where we were standing was a rookery, and most of the 
rooks had retired to roost by the time of the greatest darkness. Mr. 
Towson and others, on returning to the railway station about three o'clock 
in the afternoon observed, in a rookery near Woodstock, many of the birds 
still at roost with their heads under their wings. 

We were greatly assisted by our friend Mr. Edward Moore, B.A., of 
Pembroke Collogo, Oxford, who accompanied the members of the Historic 
Society to Blouhoim. His observations with the thermometer were care- 
fully made, and arc of great value, as showing differentially the state of 
the teniperaturo. Thoy were made with a dry bulb thermometer, sus- 
pended about throo foot above the ground, in the open air. 

BTATB OV 
noun. TBMPBKATUBX. 

Atllh. lOni. IOh 62.5 

At Oh. Dm 51.0 
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sending you a few particulars which I think maj be interesting to you. 
We may congratulate ourselves on seeing far more of it than many in this 
neighbourhood. The best view of all was obtained on the bridge in 
Woodstock Park. One of the obserrers at the Observatoiy has just told 
me that some friends of his saw the annulus surrounded with a corona of 
light, with brighter rays darting out from it in seyeral places. This is 
the only case in which any one professes to hare seen it, and as you see, 
the information is but second hand. 

** As regards the temperature, I think you will consider the ixielosed 
diagram presents a rery interesting and remarkable result. Fro&aacft 
Phillips Tery kindly allowed me to take it away after it had been exhibited 
to the meeting, and I was thus able to copy it at leisure and with con- 
siderable accuracy at home. The three thermometers, he stated, coincided 
exactly at the moment of greatest obscuration. The total yanation of his 
clear bulb thermometer, 51.5 to 47.4 < as nearly as I can judge\ coincides 
exactly enough with ours (5*i.5 to 4S.:?^, which is interesting. From thirty 
to forty-fire minutes past eleven there were gleams of sunshine, which 
caused slight irreguLirities in the Ml of the mercury, and after fifteen 
minutes past two a fall of rain rendered the remaining observations useless. 
I told Professor Phillips the princip'il purpose for which I iwshed a copy 
of his observations, and he re«iuested that if you made any use of them 
you would say that they were planned and ex:e<nited bv him and Professor 
Walker conj-nnnly. I should have said diar Fr.^fessor Phillips* expedition 
was at Somerton. db«jut a mile beyond H'eyt'.Tj. on the centrj.! line. As 
regards amouct oi li^ht. some photoOTphic paper was exhibited, diiferenC 
parts of whioh w^re suocessiTeh- finci.wered a: iatervuJs of diieen minutes 
1,1 think-, in which the •:entral par: wns very sLi;zht;y tinted indeed, and 
presented a most marked oontnst to the siirr}un«l:nLr pi.'rtii.ms. I enclose 
some observ-Ations read out upon the amount oi liizht. which you mav find 
it interestin^z to .'onipare witii ours. Twrj thimz*? evf?ry siufzle observer was 
particularly strick with wherever they were situated i I . That the dark- 
ness at the maxim im oame on by jerks or jumps, as Pr.^Dissor Phillips 
described it . hikI i :hii: the renin 3t I'umz •^•lis aprarently mui:h m.ore 
rapid than die loss :i: it. The to rmer was uot explained : the latter was 
suggested :o 'lave been the result ot the mater senaitiv<euess of the iris of 
the eye. I Lire say vmi remem!)er die same liict beimj; ?bsened br ^U oi 
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be exactly equal to that at five minutes past six, p.m., yesterday. He also 
remarked the disappearance of some distant objects. 



Note. — It is interesting to observe that on our return from Oxford we 
met at Birmingham the Kev. Spencer Percival Hansel, of Shrewsbury, 
and his son ; they were stationed on the railway bridge at Woodstock, and, 
by the aid of a good binocular telescope, were fortunate enough to obtain- 
for a few seconds only, a view of the perfect annulus. This is the only 
instance, as far as we know, of its having been seen. 
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[CEBERGS IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN. 
By J. T, Towson, F.B.G.S, 
(Head 10th Noyembbb, 1857.) 



Having during the last ten years directed a very considerable amount of 
attention to the subject of shortening the time occupied in voyages to and 
from Australia, I have taken a very great interest in every matter calcu- 
lated to afiect the risk attendant on these voyages. It was well-known 
that the Southern ocean was sometimes visited by icebergs, but this 
fact was not regarded as considerably increasing the danger of navigating 
these seas. Nor did I meet with any complaint that the new route I had 
aided in tracing out was more encumbered with icebergs than the old track, 
until the latter months of 1854, six years after the new route was adopted. 
During the months of November and December, 1854, and the first four 
months of 1865, very alarming accounts were forwarded to me of ice im- 
pediments, both on the outward and homeward passage. Naturally I felt 
especially caUed on to obtain all the information in my power, and to 
place it before the practical mariner in the form best suited to aid him in 
providing for the safety of his ship. Since this matter was one that would 
admit of no unnecessary delay, as early as May, 1855, I read, before the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, the results of my investigation, 
and printed and circulated them widely amongst the masters commanding 
ships bound for Australia. On that occasion I not only pointed out the 
region especially dangerous from ice, but I requested of ship-masters the 
favour of returning to me accounts of all the ice they met with in the 
Austral seas. This request has been responded to in a spirit as creditable 
to the ship-masters of Liverpool as it has been flattering to myself. It is 
rather surprising that, after three years' investigation, I have so little, cal- 
culated to be of practical value, to add to the remarks previously pTx\>\is\ied, . 
although the data have been exceedingly extended. I have to ack.T^o^\^dge 
the aid afforded me by the records of several American gentl®**^^^ ^^^ 
nected with the Seal trade of New South Shetland ; of Luit. J. Va-^ ^^* 
Director of the Marine Department of the Royal Neihetlaad 'S>'^^'^^^ 
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logical Institute ; and of officials of our own GoTomment, as well as 
those of the captains of Australian vessels to whom mj appeal was 
addressed. Further, I have to acknowledge the services of several 
passengers, who have furnished me with sketches of icebergs, and the 
kindness of a lady-passenger on a homeward voyage of the " Lightning," 
In drawing for me a beautiful sketch of an extraordinary iceberg, 420 
feet- high ; this is also admirable as a work of art. I have also availed 
myself of information afforded in the published journals of Captains Cook 
and Fumeaux, and other officers engaged in voyages of discovery, by 
which means I have been enabled to carry back my investigation to 1772. 

Ice of the Polar Seas may be divided into two classes — sheet ice and 
icebergs. These are quite distinct in their origin. Sheet ice is met with 
in different forms, which, however, are but various conditions of ice arising 
from a common origin, — in fact, the same ice is found at different times, 
under all the varied forms of ice-fields, ice-floes, pack, stream, drift and 
brash ice. All these are the result of one year's frost, and the extent and 
depth of sheet ice depend generally on the intensity of the previous 
winter's cold, and the circumstances connected with the succeeding season, 
which regulate the breaking up of the frozen surface. The return of the 
milder season gradually separates the ice into enormous fields, which are 
cast adrift on the ocean. Some of these in the Arctic region have been known 
to have an area of more tlian one hundred square miles. They vary from 
three to thirty feet in thickness. When broken into smaller sheets they are 
termed floes. When reduced to fragments crowded together they form what 
is termed pack ice ; this, when elongated, is called a stream ; and whea 
further separated, it is known by the names of drift and brash ice, — the 
latter term being applied when the pieces have been ground down by abra- 
sion, or have lost all the characteristics of their original condition by the 
thawing action of a milder climate. Icebergs, however, differ altogether 
both in appearance and origin from the kinds of ice already described. 
Towering like precipices and pinnacles, varying from one hundred to a 
tliousaud feet above the surface of the sea, in some directions they assume the 
appearance of chalk cliffs, but near the edges of a fracture they exhibit in 
the sun a translucent appearance of emerald green. Between the spires 
and ridges at their summits are pools, and in some cases we may term them 
lakes, of azure blue. Icebergs are not the produce of one season ; on 
the contrary, there is reason to believe that these masses commenced their 
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formation at a period equally remote with that of the origin of some of 
our tertiary rocks.* They are of the same nature as the glaciers of the 
warmer regions of the earth ; but instead of being melted in the valleys, 
they are pressed forward into the ocean till at length the water is sufficient 
to float them, and immense blocks are broken off. This process has been 
termed by the Greenland whale fishermen, the " calving" of an iceberg. 

Drift ice, and all the other varieties of field ice, not only have a 
more recent origin, but they are of a less enduring character when 
drifted into the warmer climates. When carefully examined they are found 
to consist of crystals of ice and crystals of marine salts, aggregated to- 
gether, the salt being separated from the water by the process of freezing. 
It is a well-known fact, that when small particles of ice and salt are 
mingled together, they will dissolve at a much lower temperature than that 
at which ice will dissolve ; cousequently icebergs are found at a much lower 
latitude than drift ice. Generally drift ice is not to be met with in the 
southern oceans at a lower latitude than 58°, and, in that region, only in 
the Austral winter months from April to September inclusive. In one 
region, to which I shall more particularly refer, it has been found as low as 
55*", and in some cases brash ice has been reported in lower latitudes. But 
in these last instances, from the numerpus icebergs adjacent, and from the very 
irregular sizes and forms of the ice, I am inclined to believe that it con- 
sisted of the debris of icebergs, and was not brash ice properly so called.f 

In the northern hemisphere, icebergs do not appear to attain the dimen- 

* In the northern hemisphere they have their principal birthplace on the coast of 
Spitzbergen and the eastern shores of Greenland. The Altai mountain range gives rise 
to glaciers similar to those of Switzerland. But the cold of Siberia is not sufficiently 
intense to allow these glaciers to become icebergs. There they are gradually dissolved 
by the summer's sun, and feed with their waters the rivers Kutania and Lena. Still, 
however, immense blocks of ice are brought down from the glaciers to the coast by 
these rivers ; although they cannot be denominated icebergs, they possess a common 
origin; In 1799 a Tungusian discovered in one of them the body of a Mammoth, 
an extinct species of mammal, the fossil remains of which ore found in the deposits of 
the Pliocene period of Lyell. Now since it is a law that the progress of glacieiB is slow 
in proportion to the low temperature of the climate, we cannot imagine that ice\>ftt^ ol 
the south owe their origin to a more recent period than block ice on the SlbeY^'^^^ twct* ; 
consequently we may regard them as possessing a preadamite existence. 

+ The only report of an ice field In the Southern Hemisphere that I lxa<® S^^^"^^ 
was that of one that was seen in the month of September, 1894, in lat, f^a ^*« ^^^* 
66*» W. 
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sions of those of the southern regions. Three hundred feet high is the 
greatest elevation reported in which we can place reliance. In the soatb^ni 
hemisphere icebei^ are reported of heights surpassing the limits of 
credibility. There are others reported by gentlemen on whose observatioiis 
we can place implicit dependence, of heights far surpassing those of the 
northern seas.* 

The one already alluded to as sighted bj the " Lightning** on the 10th 
of September, 1856, in lat 65*» 33* S., long. 140** W., was 420 feet hi^: 
and one of our most celebrated and talented naval surveyors informed me 
that he had seen icebergs in southern regions 800 feet hi^ The 
'' Generaal Baron von Geen," August 6th, 1840, passed an iceberg 1000 
feet high. The *< Agneta," on the 23rd of March, 1855, passed an ioebeig 
960 feet high, in lat 53° 14' S., long. W 41* E. 

In horizontal dimensions, however, the icebergs of the south exceed 
those of the north to a greater extent than in elevation. It is only in the 
southern ocean that the existence of icebergs of miles in circumference is 
recorded. In September, 1840, an iceberg was seen in lat 41** S., long. 
14** E., a mile in circumference. In January, 1858, in lat. 53** 30' S., long. 
51** W., an iceberg three miles long was observed. Bat these appear 
insignificant when compared with a body of ice reported to have 
been passed by twenty-one ships during the five months of Decemher, 
1854, and January, February, March and April, 1855, floating from 
lat. 44° S., long. 28° W.,^to lat 40** S., long. 20** W. This mass 
has received the various denominations of an immense iceberg, an 
ice-island, "groote ijseiland," and a connected mass of icebergs. Its 
elevation in no case exceeded 300 feet; but its horizontal dimensioiis 
were sixty miles by forty. It was of the form of a hook, the longer ahank 
of which was sixty miles, the shorter forty miles, and embayed between 
these mountains of ice was a space of water forty miles across. The first 
account of it was received from the ** Great Britain,** which, in DeceBftber, 
1854, was reported to have steamed fifty miles along the outer side of the 
longer shank. This longest range of ice then bore N.E. and S.W., the bay 
before alluded to, being open to the N.E. Whilst in this position it ex- 
posed ships to but little danger, since the bay could only be entered on the 

* Dr. Danren in 1796 noticed the extraordinary size of the icebergs of the aoadiem 
ocean. 
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opposite course to that of shigs on their homeward passage from Australia. 
But during the next three months it swung round OO"* to the left, and 
drifted E.N.E. about 100 miles, which brought it very near to the route of 
outward bound ships, with the bay open to their track. We can scarcely 
imagine any mass of ice in an equally dangerous form, and I regret to 
add that one emigrant ship, the ** Guiding Star," was embayed and lost on 
it with all hands. The " Cambridge " and " Salem " were also embayed in 
March and April, 1855, but through the skill of their commanders they 
were extricated from the most perilous situation in which we can conceive 
a ship to be placed by ice in any form. In 1856 I had the opportunity of 
taking the opinion of the late Dr. Scoresby on the nature of this mass, 
laying before him the numerous reports I had received concerning it. He 
believed that it consisted of an immense number of icebergs, that had been 
drawn together, by some of them having grounded in the track of others, 
and became afterwards united by the frost of successive centuries ; till at 
length, by some convulsion or otherwise, the whole mass was set adrift. 
Dr. Scoresby was a veiy high authority on this subject, and I place great 
confidence in his opinion. Beyond doubt this was an extrEU)rdinary 
phenomenon, there being no record of any other mass of ice bearing even 
approximate horizontal proportions to those now described. 

In tracing this and other remarkable masses of ice, I have been able to 
determine the direction of their drift, and their rate of progress. With 
the exception of one locality, the course of an iceberg is E. by N., rate ten 
miles per diem. The only exception is, after it has passed to the eastward 
of the Horn, when its course bends to the N.E., veering round to the east 
as it approaches the lat. of 40° S., on which parallel from the meridian of 
25** W. to 15® W. its progress is scarcely one mile daily, in direction nearly 
east This course is afterwards bent towards the south, crossing the 
meridian of Greenwich on the S.E. rhumb. I have been unable to deter- 
mine whether it again changes its course to E. by N. or returns by a vor- 
tical current to the neighbourhood of the Horn. There are facts tending 
to support both of these hypotheses ; but since near the meridian of 
Greenwich few ships go higher than lat. 50° S. we have not a sxifficient 
number of observations to enable me to decide this question. 

If, however, an iceberg happens to be carried to the left of tl^e ft\i8Aed 
line on the chart, situated between 50° S. 50° W. and 41** s. SO^'NT*^^ 
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continues its south-east course after it passes the fortieth parallel, and 
is carried towards the Cape of Good Hope. Thus in January, 1850, an 
iceberg was within sight of the Gape. In April, 1828, and in Augast, 
September and October, 1840, there were several icebergs in this locally. 

From the consideration of these &cts we draw the following pnustical 
conclusions : — 

First. That the period comprising the months of Norember and De- 
cember, 1854, and January, February, March and April, 1856, was a most 
extraordinary season for icebergs* In every part of the southern hemi- 
sphere south of the fortieth parallel, the number of icebergs met with daring 
these six months was beyond all recorded precedent We had during that 
period a far greater number reported than the total of every other season 
from the time of Gaptain Gook down to the present year.f Whether such 
phenomena are periodical, or that of 1854*55 is an exceptional one, we 
cannot decide ; but from the reports of those who have been engaged in 
the seal trade, we believe that for fifty years previously there had been no 
season bearing the least comparison with the one under consideration. It 
has been observed that meteorological cycles exist in the southern hemi. 
sphere. If there exists a cycle in which such seasons return, the period 
must be secular. One individual cannot therefore determine this point. 
Under this impression I beg to record the result of my investigations in 
the Transactions of this Society; it being one of the advantages of 
Scientific Societies that they can undertake to carry on investigatioos 
which require a period for their completion beyond that of the life of any 
individual. 

Secondly. On the outward passage, from the meridian of the Gape of 
Good Hope to Australia, there is no parallel that possesses an immnnity 
from icebergs. In one year the greatest number is met with on oae 
parallel : in another year on a different one. We cannot regard it is a 
general rule in this region, that the average number is greater in the 

* On the accompanying chart and catalogae we huTe distinguished the ice of this 
periixl by iiguivs, the ice of other periods by letters. 

•f Since reading this paper I hare receired accounts of the ice sighted in the montffci 
of January, February and March, 1^58. Although this season bears no compuisoa 
with that of 1855, the number of icebergs already reported greatly exceeds the avenfe. 
In printing this paper it has been thought proper to extend it so as to include all i 
receired up to the time of going to press. 
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higher than in the lower latitudes, till we attain the parallel of Sd"" S., 
above which the danger is considerably increased. In seasons when 
icebergs eu'e numerous, no outward bound ship has adopted a maximum 
latitude higher than 62** S. without meeting with a greater number than 
that sighted by those who have sailed on the lower parallels. We therefore 
recommend on this ground as well as others previously discussed that 6V 
S. should be the maximum latitude in voyages to Australia. The parallel 
of 63"" S. is also dangerous on account of the islands and rocks which 
were discovered by Captain M*Donald of the " Oriental," in November, 
1853, and known by the name of McDonald's Islands;* the westernmost 
being situated about 52'* 50' S., and 73° 50' E. ; the easternmost 53" 20' 
S. and 74° 20' E. 

Thirdly. That on the homeward passage to the meridian of 80° W., 
a greater number of icebergs are met with in the lower than in the higher 
latitudes. Thus, in November, 1854, the "Great Britain" passed two 
hundred and eighty icebergs in latitude 56° S., between the meridians of 
112° W. and 92° W., independently of numerous icebergs in other 
localities. On the other hand, the " Golden Era" passed these meridians 
at the extraordinary latitude of 63° S., without meeting with an iceberg. 
It was not until she arrived at 72° W. that any inconvenience was ex- 
perienced from ice, when she was surroimded by pack ice, in which she 
narrowly escaped being wrecked. The isothermal line of latitude 51° S. 
and longitude 40° E. f appears to pass through latitude 61° S. in longitude 
140° W., consequently a much higher maximum latitude may be adopted 
for the homeward passage. But, from June to December inclusive, the 
parallel of 57° S. should be preferred, since in most cases those who have 
adopted the higher parallel have been either impeded or endangered by 
pack ice. 

Fourthly. That by far the greatest number of icebergs is met with in 
i — 

• About three years subsequently to the discovery of these islands and rocks they 
were reported as being discovered by the Captain of a ship engaged in the seal trade, 
belonging to the United States of America, although they had previously been reported 
by the Captains of several English ships, and were at the time laid down in the Admiralty 
Charts. 

•f This hypothesis must only be regarded as being founded on the very limited number 
of observations that have been brought under my notice. We must Await the returns of 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade for several years before we can 
regard this important fact as established or otherwise. 
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the Southern Hemisphere during the six months of November, December, 
Januaiy, February, March and April. I have not the record of a single 
iceberg having been sighted in the midwinter months of June and July, 
and they have been seldom reported in the months of May and August. 

Fifthly. Eastward of the Horn there is a space bordering on both the 
outward and homeward track, which may be regarded as dangerous from 
ice. In the accompanying chart this region is distinguished by being 
surrounded by shaded lines and in the subjoined catalogue all ice that has 
been reported within its limits is distinguished by an asterisk.(*) From 
November, 1854, to April, 1855, this part of the Southern Ocean was so 
crowded with ice that no ship entered it without incurring serious risk ; 
and generally we have more reports of ice in this area than in any other 
region of the Southern Hemisphere, although, in consequence of a caution 
extensively circulated, most Australian ships avoid entering this locality. 
It was here that the ** Golden Era " was entangled in September, 1854 ; 
in August of the same yetir the '* Hed Jacket " lost four days amongst the 
ice in this region ; in the same locality the '* Champion of the Seas '* 
spoiled her homeward passage in March, 1855 ; in the same month the 
** Guiding Star " was lost with all handg, on her outward passage, and 
we have before observed that it was amongst the same ice that the 
"Cambridge" and "Salem" incurred very serious risk. Under these 
circumstances, I have hesitated whether it might not have been desirable 
to modify the outward composite track now generally adopted, by delaying 
to cross the fortieth parallel till the longitude of 10° E. is attained. If it 
were not from the belief that the season 1854-1855 was an exceptional 
one, I should have certainly exerted my influence thus to have altered 
the outward composite route, although by so doing less favourable currents 
would be obtained, and there would be a greater risk of encountering on- 
favourable winds. Since April, 1855, however, the only report of icebergs 
sighted in this part of the outward composite route which would have been 
avoided if this suggested modification had been adopted, was in May, 
1855, latitude 49° S., longitude between 6° E. and 12° E., and also in 
March, 1856, in latitude 46" 50' S. and longitude 3° 11' E. We therefore 
do not, at present, feel ourselves called on to press this alteration.* 

As far however as the homeward passage is affected by the consideration 
♦ Scp also in remarks on Catalogue and Chart. 
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BKMARK8 ON THE CATALOGUE AND CHART. 

In the following catalogae the ice is arranged according to the montli in 
which it was ohsenred, so as to show at a glanoe, when examining the chart, 
the comparative amount in any month. That which has heen met with 
in the region we have designated as " dangerous from ice" in the chart, is 
indicated in the catalogue hj an asterisk.(*) In hoth the catalogae and the 
chart we can readily distinguish the ice impediments which were en- 
countered during the extraordinaiy six months in the years 1854-1865 hj 
their indices heing numbers and all other indices being letters. The 
capital letters represent the situation of ice seen at other seasons in 
passing to and from Australia, and the small letters ice sighted on voyages 
to other places.* 

In obtaining the data of which the catalogue is a record, I have 
examined about two hundred and fiftyf logs of Australian ships. Of these 
one hundred and four contain reports of ice. Besides which I have 
received forty-one separate records of ice observed in the Austral sees 
derived from other sources. In very many cases the same ice has been 
reported as seen from several ships, and as having been met with daring 
the same month. In such cases only one entiy is made and the latitude 
and longitude given is the mean of those given in the several reports. 
But if seen in more than one month from different ships, one report for 
each month is given although there exists no doubt of its being the same 
ice. The reports of " the connected icebergs " form the most remarkable 
example of this. They are twenty-one in number, extending through five 
consecutive months commencing with December, 1854. Its position for 
the mean of each month is given in the catalogue and its position is indicated 
on the chart between the indices eight and nine. It will be observed that 
in the immediate vicinity of the Composite route to Australia, as laid down 
on the chart, between the meridians of 20 W. and 46 E., numerous reports of 

* The numerous icebergs extending from 62 S. and 80 W. to 03 S. and 82** W. were 
met with by ships going to the west coast of America, but having been obsenred dozing 
the montli of December, 1804, we have marked them with the index 8, the same as 
that whicli represents ice seen on passages to and from Australia during the same 
month. 

•f I had commenced the practice of examining ships' logs for ice a considerable time 
before it had occurred to me that it was desirable to note cases in which the voyage had 
been made to and from Australia without meeting with ice. But since December, 1806, 
I have recorded one hundred and eighteen such cases. 
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ice are recorded. The comparison of this region with other parts of the area 
designated as '* dangerous from ice" might lead to a wrong conclusion, 
unless we take into consideration the fieict that nearly two hundred of the 
ships before referred to have passed within a hundred miles of this route, 
and that more than three-fourths of these met with no ice there, whereas on 
the homeward voyage only eleven ships from which I have received reports 
had entered this region, and each of these had encountered ice. 

It is a very remarkable fact that amongst the numerous reports I have 
received from Australia going ships, not one was within the region in 
which ice is met with during the month of October, 1864. This is much 
to be regretted, since this was the month that preceded the extraordinary 
season of 1854-1855, and in the previous month numerous icebergs were 
met with. I should be particularly obliged to any captain who was 
navigating these seas in October, 1854, if he would communicate to me 
whether he met with any ice, or otherwise. 
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53 OS. 


19 E. 


Ankebeig. 


9 




55 20 S. 


23 10 E. 


Anicebeif. 


h 


October, 1855. 


•48 S. 


21 W. 


A Tcry luge iceberg. 


E 


NoTember, 1839. 


44 S. 


87 30 E. 








to 


to 


Nnmerons icebergs 400 feel 






45 OS. 


100 E. 


higb. 


% 


NoTcmber, 1840. 


39 50 S. 


33 40 E. 


An iceberg. 


F 


NoTember, 1853. 


•47 40 S. 


10 W. 


An iceberg. 


F 




•40 45 S. 


4 W. 


An iceberg. 


F 




52 26 S. 


19 42 E. 


An iceberg 1500 Ceet hmg. 


F 




52 20 S. 


27 47 E. 


Tbree icebergs. 


F 




51 3 S. 


32 21 E. 








to 


to 


Nnmeroos icebergs. 






51 20 S. 


37 6 E. 




F 




53 51 S. 


86 40 E. 


An iceberg. 


2 


November, 1854. 


56 S. 


112 W. 
to 
92 W. 


Two hundred and eighty 
icebergs. 


2 




•01 S. 


66 W. 








to 


to 


Numerous icebergs. 






•68 S. 


61 W. 




2 




•58 S. 


59 W. 


Icebergs. 


2 




•66 80 8. 


66 W. 


Icebergs. 


2 




•44 20 8. 


22 W. 


Icebergs. 


2 




60 8. 


30 E. 


An iceberg. 


2 




62 S. 


25 E. 








to 


to 


Thirty-three icebergs. 






6M S. 


46 E. 
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Indsx to Datb. 
Chabt. 

2 Noyember, 1854. 


Latitudb. 

O i 

51 8. 
to 

52 8. 


LOHOITUDB. 

O i 

41 £. 

to 
45 E. 


Dksobiptiov. 
Numerous icebergs. 


2 




53 S. 


88 OE. 

to 
102 E. 


Fifty-seven icebergs. 


G 


November, 1855. 


*4d S. 


18 W. 


A very large iceberg. 


J 


December, 1772. 


49 46 S. 

to 
54 55 S. 


19 58 E. 

to 
21 44 E. 


Numerous icebergs. 




December, 1789. 


44 30 S. 


44 80 E. 


An iceberg. 




December, 1830. 


•57 8. 


23 W. 


Icebergs. 






•56 80 8. 


13 W. 


Icebergs. 






55 80 8. 


13 W. 


Icebergs. 






•68 8. 

to 
•57 8. 


9 W. 
to 
10 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


m 


December, 1840. 


39 24 8. 


39 £. 


An iceberg. 


H 


December, 1853. 


48 80 8. 


35 20 E. 


An iceberg. 


H 




53 S. 


95 20 E. 


An iceberg. 


3 


December, 1854. 


•62 8. 

to 
53 8. 


80 W. 

to 
82 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


8 




•55 8. 

to 
•56 8. 


49 W. 

to 
47 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


3 




•50 8. 

to 
•47 8. 


30 W. 

to 
47 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


8 




•44 8. 

to 
•43 8. 


28 W. 


of icebergs, greatest dimen- 
sions 00 miles, see page 242. 


3 




•50 8. 

to 
•63 S. 


8 E. 

to 
22 E. 


Numerous icebergs. 


3 




•52 12 8. 


15 24 E. 


Eigbt icebergs. 


3 




•50 80 8. 


19 30 E. 


Icebergs. 


3 




*53 8. 

to 
•54 8. 


28 E. 

to 
25 E. 


Forty icebergs. 


3 




49 8. 


22 24 E. 


An iceberg. 


3 




47 30 8. 


23 80 E. 


Icebergs. 


3 




49 40 8. 


84 80 E. 


Icebergs. 


3 




49 8. 


36 £. 


Icebergs. 


3 




48 OS. 


41 £. 


Two icebergs. 


3 




44 OS. 
to 

46 8. 


46 £. 

to 
6J £. 


Numerous icebergs. 
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IVBSX TO BaTB. 


LATITV0B. 


LovoimB. 


Bwaaamom. 


CsAmr 




e 


• 


o 


* 




3 


December, 1854. 


53 


S. 


85 


£. 












to 
99 £. 


KomefoasitebcrgB. 


3 




52 


30 S. 


84 


£. 












to 
102 E. 


Namaowiedwiss. 


» 


JtaoMtf, 1773. 


51 


S. 


59 


E. 


Iceberga. 





January, 18dO. 


34 


S. 


20 


20 E. 


An kebof aeen from tiM 
Cape. 




Jannarf, 1855. 


•42 


S. 


22 


W. 


Co&neelea icebeigi ■bbm m 
8and9. 


4 




•41 


S. 


17 


W. 


An iceberg. 


4 




^2 


s. 


16 


W. 


An iceberg. 


4 




•42 


8. 


14 


W. 


Xceoergs. 


4 • 




•45 


45 8. 


21 


E. 


leebeiga* 


4 




47 


S. 


37 


46 E. 


Icebeigi. 


4 




50 


S. 


41 


E. 


Icebergs. 


4 




-47 


20 S. 


41 


10 E. 




/ 


January, 1856. 


•49 


10 S. 


14 


£. 


Icebergs. 


/ 




45 


30 S. 


45 


30 E. 


Nomerons icebergs. 


/ 




60 


20 S. 


113 


E. 


Fifty-fiTe icebergs. 


J 


January, 1858. 


•53 


80 S. 


51 


W. 


miles long. 


J 




•51 


30 S. 


47 


49 W. 




J 




•63 


8. 


48 


W. 


Nnmeroos icebergs. 


J 




•61 


24 S. 


44 


53 W. 


Icebergs. 


P 


Febroary, 1774. 


•64 


8. 


21 


W. 


ScTeral icebergs. 


V 




•54 


20 S. 


15 


80 W. 


Three icebergs. 


P 




•63 


30 S. 


8 


W. 


Two icebergs. 


P 




•52 


30 S. 


4 


W. 


Three icebergs. 


P 




•53 


54 S. 





30 W. 


Three icebergs. 


P 




•53 


30 S. 


6 


36 E. 


Three icebergs. 


q 


February, 1755. 


•58 


S. 


6 


3 W. 


Three icebergs. 


9 




•67 


20 S. 


4 


E. 


An iceberg. 


9 




•54 


26 S. 


24 


21 E. 


Numerous icebeigs. 


9 




52 


50 S. 


26 


30 E. 


Two icebergs. 


b 


February, 1865. 


•51 


8. 


47 


W. 


Numerous icebergs. 






•41 


30 8. 


21 


40 W. 


Connected icebergs stmt as 
8 and 9. 







•41 


30 8. 


18 


80 W. 


Icebergs. 


ft 




60 


8. 


107 


E. 


An iceberg. 







46 


8. 


134 


E. 


Icebergs. 


K 


February, 180H. 


•51 


S. 


47 


W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


r 


March, 1774. 


•53 


17 S. 


11 


50 E. 


Icebergs. 
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tNDBX TO 

Chart. 

r 


Dati. 
March, 1774. 


Latitude. 

O 1 

•48 80 S. 


LONQITUDB. 

O 1 

14 30 E. 


Dbiobiption. 
Two icebergs. 




March, 


, 1839. 


66 

to 
67 


S. 
S. 


98 

to 
102 


E. 
E. 


Namerona icebergs south of 
the limits of the chart. 


6 


March, 1605. 


59 

to 
58 


8. 
8. 


132 

to 
128 


W. 
W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


6 






58 


8. 


1J8 

to 
136 


W. 
W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


6 






•62 

to 
•58 


8. 
8. 


60 W. 

to 
67 50 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


6 






•58 


80 8. 


63 10 W. 

to 
65 W, 


Numerous icebergs. 


6 






•52 


80 8. 


40 


30 W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


6 






•52 S. 

to 
•44 8. 


39 

tc 
82 


W. 
W. 


Thirty-nine icebergs. 


6 






•40 

tc 
•41 


8. 
8. 


21 

to 
23 


80 W. 
30 W. 


Connected icebergs same as 
8 and 9 


6 






•42 


20 8. 


14 


40 W. 


Icebergs. 


6 






•50 8. 

to 
•52 8. 


7 W. 

to 



Numerous icebergs. 


6 






•53 


14 8. 


14 


41 E. 


An iceberg 960 feet high. 


6 






•52 S. 

to 
•53 20 S. 




to 
28 E. 


Numerous icebergs. 


L 


March, 


1866. 


•46 


50 8. 


3 


11 E. 


Icebergs. 


L 






46 


8. 


37 


30 E. 


Icebergs. 


M 


March, 


. 1858. 


•51 


8. 


GO 


W. 


Icebergs. 


M 






•50 


10 8. 


47 


21 W. 


8eventeen large icebergs. 


8 


April, 


1828. 


35 


50 8. 


18 


5 E. 


An iceberg. 


9 






87 


81 8. 


18 


17 E. 


A very large iceberg. 


N 


April, 


1853. 


51 


8. 


131 


W. 


A large iceberg. 


N 






53 


8. 


120 


W. 


8iz icebergs. 


N 






36 


8. 


20 


E. 


Numerous icebergs. 


P 


April, 


1854. 


58 


8. 


80 


E. 


Two icebergs. 


7 


April, 


1855. 


57 


8. 


101 


W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


7 






58 


8. 


88 


W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


7 






57 


8. 


88 

tc 
79 


W. 
W. 


Numerous icebergs. 


7 






•48 


20 8. 


48 


40 W. 


Seferal icebergs. 
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IlTDIXTO 

Ghabt. 

7 


Apia, 


1855. 


Latitudb. 

O 1 

•51 8. 

to 
•55 S. 


LOHGITUDB. 

O 1 

44 W. 

to 
40 W. 


DB8eKtPTtOV« 

Drift ice, probably tbe debiii 
of ioebOTgs. 


7 






•58 


S. 


41 W. 


Nnmeroas icebeiigiB. 


7 






•58 


8. 


41 W. 


Icebergs. 


7 






•51 


S. 


40 W. 

to 
89 W. 


Nnmeroas icebergs. 


9 






•40 

tc 
•41 


S. 
S. 


20 W. 

to 
22 W. 


length 60 miles, the same 


7 






•47 


46 8. 


7 47 W. 


Three great icebergs. 


7 






•48 


8. 


5 W. 


Nnmeroas icebergs. 


7 






•48 

tc 
•49 


80 8. 

' 8. 


6 £. 

to 
12 E. 


Nameroos icebergs. 


7 






43 


30 8. 


18 £. 


Nameroas icebergs. 


7 






46 


8. 


27 E. 


Nnmeroas icebergs. 


ii 


April, 


1856. 


46 


8. 


89 80 E. 


An iceberg. 


i2 






47 


8. 


53 OE. 


Several icebergs. 


R 






47 


20 8. 


58 OE. 


An iceberg. 


t 


May. 


1839. 


89 


30 8. 


16 41 E. 


An iceberg. 


8 


May, 


1855. 


49 


S. 


11 E. 

to 
81 E. 


Very numerous icebeigf. 


S 






45 


8. 


37 40 E. 


A very large iceberg. 


8 






48 


8. 


88 E. 


An iceberg. 


T 


Jane, 1868. 


60 


8. 


141 W. 


Pack ice. 








to 
67 






V 


June, 


1857. 


01 


41 8. 


47 49 W. 

to 
44 W. 


Pack ice. 
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by our London opticians, is marvellous. And to the commumcation of tlia 
discoveries of Mr. Joseph Jackson Lister, in 1829, we are mainlj indebted 
for these advances. 

Towards the latter end of the seventeenth century, the microscope, 
although very rude in form, excited intense curiosity amongst scientific men. 
Several books were published detailing the results of their investigatioiiB. 
The Micrographia of Robert Hooke, published in 1667, was in its day a 
wonderful production. The early volumes of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society abound ^ith papers on microscopical sabjects, 
chiefly contributed by Grew, Malpighi and Leeuwenhoek. 

In 1703 the Hydra was first discovered by Leeuwenhoek, and in 1741 
M. Trembley of Geneva, in a paper published by the Royal Society, 
described the peculiarities of this remarkable animal. Some of the experi- 
ments detailed in this communication are so graphically recorded, and 
have been subsequently so well and so repeatedly verified, that I cannot 
refrain from quoting them as given by Baker.* M. Trembley, after ex- 
plaining the drawing of a Hydra with eleven horns or arms, states, '* the 
•* horns 8er\'e for legs and arms, and at the end whence they come out, is a 
" mouth or jmssage into the stomach, which, extending the whole length, 
** forms a body like a pipe or gut, open at both ends. There are two species. 
" Some stretch their iKxlies to an inch aud a half in length, but that is rare ; 
" few even of the larger kind being above nine or ten lines long ; and sach 
" can contract themselves to not above a single line, stopping if they please 
** at any degree between the utmost contraction and the utmost extension. 
•• Their horns differ in length according to the species ; one sort can extenc 
** them seven inches. Tlieir number of horns is also different, but a full- 
" grown Hydra has seldom less than sL\. Their common posture is to 
*' faslen their tails to something, and then extend the body and arms into 
** the water ; and they make use of their progressive motion to place them- 
'* selves conveniently for this purpose. Their arms are so many snares 
" stretched out to catch small creatures in the water ; and when any insect 
** happens to touch an arm, it is caught and conveyed to the mouth by the 
" contracting of the arm, or if the creature struggles the other arms assist. 
** They are voracious animals. A Hydra can swallow a worm whole twice 
" or thrice its own length. If the worm comes endways it is swallowed in 
** that manner, otherwise it goes down double, and makes several foldings in 
*• the stomach, which distends wonderfully for its reception. The worm soon 
** dies there, and after it has been squeezed or sucked is voided by the mouth. 
** The Hydra brings forth its young from the exterior parts of the body, and 

• The Microscope nuide easy, &c., page 98. By Henry Baker, F.B.8. 8rd Edition. 

London, 1714. 
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" that not always a single one at once ; it is common to see five or six, nay, 
" sometimes nine or ten at the same time ; and when one drops off another 
" comes in its place." 

The most singular part of M. Trembley*s account is what he states con- 
cerning his operations on these creatures. " If one of them be cut in two, 
"transversely, the forepart which contains the head, mouth and arms, 
" lengthens itself, creeps and eats on the same day. The tail part forms a 
" head and mouth at the wounded end, and shoots forth arms, more or less 
" speedily as the heat is favorable. In summer they will be shot out in 
** twenty-four hours, and the new head is perfected in a few days." 

Cut a Hydra where, or into what parts you please, transversely, each 
part becomes a complete Hydra. But being too small an animal to admit 
of being divided into many parts at once, M. Trembley first cut one into 
four quarters, and let them grow ; then divided each quarter, and proceeded 
subdividing till he obtained fifty-one out of one. He tried numerous ex- 
periments of this sort, but the most extraordinaiy was the following. 
Cutting a Hydra through the head and body, but not quite through the 
tail, in a short time there were two perfect heads and bodies with but one 
tail ; these were in like manner divided, until a Hydra with seven heads 
and bodies conjoined to one tail was produced. These seven heads were 
cut off at once ; seven others grew in their stead, and each of the seven 
heads so cut off, putting forth a new body, became a perfect Hydra, It 
was stated that the body of the Hydra is a sort of a hollow gut or tube ; 
this may be turned inside out as you would turn a stocking, notwithstand- 
ing which the animal eats grows, and multiplies, as if nothing had been 
done to it. 

From the middle of the last century down to within about thirty years 
ago, very little had been done towards improving the microscope, and 
little use appears to have been made of the instrument, especially in this 
country. You are all no doubt aware that the study of natural history was 
confined almost exclusively to the medical profession and professional 
naturalists ; our books were all written in Latin, and consequently were 
sealed books to the majority of the population; but with the present 
century a new era dawned, and many valuable works have been 
written in our own language : accordingly, natural history in its several 
branches has gradually progressed, until it has become a favorvt^e study, 
and forms one of the branches of liberal education. To this iticieaaed. 
interest in natural history may be traced the improvemexx^ ^^ ^ 
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microscope, for as science adyanced, and stnictoral differenoes 
more important in affording distinctive characters, the want of good 
instruments became more apparent The foreign opticians were the fixBt 
to endeavour to meet this demand, and to this fact, no doubt, is to be 
attributed the notion that the foreign microscopical glasses are superior to 
the English. To say so at the present day may be called a vulgar error, 
for no one having the slightest knowledge of the subject will admit tliat 
such is the case. The best foreign object glasses of the present time are 
scarcely equal to second-rate glasses of British manufacture. 

In proof of this I may state, that shortly before the opening of the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, M. Nobert, of Griefwald, in Prussia, mana- 
fiEustured certain test objects for microscopic glasses, which as specimens of 
delicate manipulation are surprising productions. These tests consist 
of small plates of glass, ruled with parallel lines in bands of different 
distances, each band consisting of a series of from about a dozen to thirty 
lines. 

The specimen which I exhibit this evening is the first that was sent to 
this country by M. Nobert. He sent it as a challenge, stating that none 
of the German microscopists could count the finest lines, and he, like 
most of his countrymen, thought he was safe in defying the English 
microscopists. This slide was sent to Mr., now Dr., Bowerbank, of High- 
bury, who not only counted the lines in each series, but also measured their 
distances apart. The finest lines in the slide he found were 46,000 to an 
inch. M. Nobert was now put on his mettle, and he ruled a still finer 
slide, taking care to compute the distance apart of each series of lines. 
In the second slide, the finest lines were 62,000 to the inch. Since that 
time many much finer slides have been ruled, and in every instance they 
have been read and measured with London glasses. On one slide, in the 
possession of Mr, Warren De La Rue, there are 322 lines arranged in 
thirteen bands, each band being composed of a series of from seventeen to 
thirty-nine lines, and the distances apart of each series of lines varies from 
— - — to — - — of an inch.* 

Perhaps the most important discoveries lately made in natural history 
are those of Suminski, with regard to the fecundation of ferns, and 

* John Quekett A Practical Treatise on the Mioroaoope. Second Ed., p. 470. 
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of Thuret and Decaisne of the fructification of the algae. These dis 
coveries have been further carried out by Hofmeister and others.* 

Until the publication of Suminski's observations, the Cryptogamia were 
considered unisexual, but I think there can now be no doubt that they have 
both male and female organs, though of a different character to those of 
the flowering plants. " The reproduction of ferns by their spores " (says 
Professor Henfrey) " exhibits some very remarkable phenomena. When the 
** spores are sown, they germinate after a time by a protrusion of the inner 
" coat of a delicate membranous pouch, which elongates and becomes divided 
" by septa into an articulated cellular filament ; some of the cells emit slender 
" tubular filaments (which are not cut off by septa), apparently radical hairs, 
" and while these remain uncoloured, the larger cells from which they arise 
" acquire chlorophyll-granules. The young prothallium, as it is called, 
" increases in size by cell division, and at length acquires a somewhat heart- 
** shaped form, and soon some of the cells produce, upon the inner surface, 
*' the structures called antheridia^ which consist of stalked cellular bodies, 
** of simple but peculiar structure, in the interior of which are developed 
" minute cellules containing ciliated spiral filaments (spermatozoids), which, 
" on the bursting of the antheridial sac, escape not only from this, but from 
" their own parent cells, and swim about actively in the water by the aid of 
" their vibratile cilia. 

" These antherids are often formed in large numbers, and the prothallium 
** goes on producing them as long as it exists ; but at a period somewhat 
" later than the earlier antherids, there appear near the middle, at the front 
" of the under surface of the prothallium, other cellular bodies of more 
" complex structure, which are the archegonia or ovule-like bodies. The 
" archegone consists of a cellular papilla composed of a few colourless cells, 
" with a canal running down its centre (an intercellular passage) leading to 
" a cell (embryo cell) at the bottom, contained in a cavity (enibryo sac) 
** in the substance of the prothallium. It is supposed that the ciliated 
** spiral filaments make their way down this cand, like the pollen tubes 
•• through the micropyles of Phanerogamous ovules (Hofmeister states that 
" he has actually seen this), and then the embryo-cell becomes developed 
*• into an embryo, which soon exhibits rudimentary leaves and rootlets, 
" bursts out from the cavity of the prothallium (which decays away) and 
"grows up into the ordinary leaf-bearing stem of the Ferns. The 
** prothallia bear a variable number of archegones, but not nearly so many 
" as of antherids, and they exhibit, in most fully developed specimens, 
'* a number of effete organs of both kinds, which are readily distinguished 
" by the deep brown color assumed by the membranes lining their cavities."! 

Much light has within the last few years been thrown upon the structure 
of plants by Schleiden, Mohl, Henfrey and others. To Mohl we are greatly 

• Vide " Carpenter on the Microscope," pp. 367 and 401, for further information on 
this suhjcct. 

t Professor Henfrey in Micrographic Dictionary, page 261. Lond. 1856. 



indebted for his Taloable treatise <m the ana:?aiT and phtsologr ot the 

TegetaMe cell.* His ded:;:::?n ci :ae t-eaieiiMrr organs of a plant is as 

follows: — "Tee [-nirLiry f:rci ■:: ihe r'^r^rntiij omn of plants is that 
** of a crmpleiclj cl:-^ i' j!: : ulir. :r ^'.zLZ^'^i v^aolel (M-'npi>5eJ of a solid 
" membrace. and comains a d-ii i v:/i;.V . li thi- re 3»ins sail closed after 
" its development is CiC-mrleuri. :: is oal-e^i i c«-'7. lat if a r^w of atrides 
"amingel in a line lerocie o:'mli::rii, i^irl^.^ :::e c.-urse of their deTelop-* 
" ment. into a tut-? with an zniiiz^my.^l -.xiviiT. :hr:'iirh the absorption of 
" their cross wails, a cDmrouni eIrzirTitajy org^s is pr>iaoed — ^the Tessel-** 

Although Mohl re^la.'-ss the 5tm:tare ci all plants to cells and vessels, 
it must not l-e suppi'se-l that these ceils an i *-e<*els are alike; sach is 
not the case, the f.nns ani v^.irlcrles o: cells being innnmerable. An 
extra:»rdinirr ^roj-ertv p.-ssessed bv some plar*ts f-erhaps by all) is the 
power of circulv.i.-^n or rotation of the protoplasm in the cells. The 
Va Uis mria $j i ralU, Tr .i / -vv.m n tli virj in L'a . J nach 'J ris alsinasintm^ 
Characzu, ifc, aJ.rd strikirsr examples of this pr?rortr, and will amplj 
repay the Ubr-r of investijnti.-n. This 5ulje?t has been largely dia- 
cusied in the late volumes or the MiL-r.-^copical Journal, but still the 
subject 1-5 by nD meaus exLiu-t-rl Au ii;tere>::!:i: discovery was lately 
ma'le by the H.u. and Rev. Sidney Grl.lrhiu Os"-:n:e in examining the 
CloAirinni lunula, one of the I'-r jai: ie;¥. At tb.e cud of e;ich frond he 
observed a peculiar whirliiig or l-i-iiiiig m jti:n. which upjn closer examina- 
tion is found to cxtead all fjuiid the edge of the frjud. Mr. Osborne a 
pai;*:T5 ap[/eared in volumes ii. and iii. of the Quanerly Journal of Micro- 
scopical S'.ience. an J will amply rep;iy pi^nisal. 

In examiuinj^ into the structure and growth of the vegetable cell many 
of the fresh-water algat. from their great transparency and mode of growth, 
are peculiarly well adapted to sh'^w the variuus transformations. It is only 
by watching the same plant for days that any fa-ns can be arrived at ; bat 
it .should always be borne in mind that any one fact added to our stock of 
knowledge- is so much gained to science : and it is from the record of 
simple ob-servations f though trilling in themselves) that our great naturalists 
have been able to found their splendid theories and systems. 

Another fruitful source of enquiry has lately been di-covered. I allude 
to the Diatomaceae. Veiy few of this tribe of plants were known a few years 
ago, but now we have many hundreds of named and well-estiblished species. 

• Principles of the Anatomy aod Pliysiology of ihe Vt»^etable Cell, by Hugo Von 
MoLl. Traoslated by Arthur Henfrcy, F.R.S., ic. London, ISyj. 
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They are found in great abundance in every part of the kingdom. 
The DiatomacesB are distinguished from their near allies, the Desmideae^ 
and other uncellular algsB, by having an epidermal covering of silex or 
flint. This renders their forms indestructible by the ordinary agents of 
decomposition. They are all microscopic, and form the most beautiful and 
delicate objects known. Some species inhabit the sea and some are foimd 
in fresh water, while others prefer a mixture of both. They are frequently 
found in a fossil state in all parts of the world, and near Leghorn there is 
a layer of fossil DiatomacesB of considerable thickness, and extending over 
a space of many square miles. If this deposit is examined it will be found 
to consist of pure Diatomacese.* 

Great difference of opinion prevailed about the nature of these organisms, 
Ehrenberg contending they were animal, while others considered them 
vegetable. This difference of opinion is not to be wondered at, for some 
of the species have a motion peculiarly their own. Many move about the 
field of the microscope with great facility. But the motion in BaciUaria 
paradoxa is so extraordinary, that I cannot refrain from calling your special 
attention to it, and in doing so quote the words of Mr. Thwaites.f 

" When the filaments have been detached from the plants to which they 
** adhere, a remarkable motion is seen to commence in them. The first 
" indication of this consists in a slight movement of a terminal frustule, 
" which begins to slide lengthwise over its contiguous frustule ; the second 
" acts simultaneously in a similar manner with regard to the thurd, and so 
" on throughout the whole filament, the same action having been going on 
** at the same time at both ends of the filament, but in opposite directions. 
** The central frustule thus appears to remain stationary, or nearly so ; 
** while each of the others has removed with a rapidity increasing with its 
" distance from the centre, its own rate of movement having been increased 
" by the addition of that of the independent movement of each frustule 
'* between it and the central one. This lateral elongation of the filament 
** continues imtil the point of contact between the contiguous frustules is 
" reduced to a very small portion of their length, when the filament is agaia 
** contracted by the frustules sliding back again as it were over each other ; 
" and this changed direction of movement proceeding, the filament is again 
" drawn out until the frustules are again only slightly in contact. The 
'* direction of the movement is then again reversed, and continues to 
" alternate in opposite directions, the time occupied in passing from the 
** elongation in one direction to the opposite being generally about forty-five 



* The author of this paper will be happy to forward to any member of the Sooiety 
interested in microscopioil subjects, speoimens of this deposit, in its natural state. 
f Proceedings of Linnflsan Sooiety, vol. 1, p. 311. 
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" seconds. If a filament while in motion be forcibly divided, the miii^javBd 
" frustules of each portion continue to move as before, proving that the 
" filament is a compound structure, notwithstanding that its frustules move 
" in unison. When the filament is elongated to its utmost extent^ it is 
** extremely rigid, and requires some comparatively considerable force to 
" bend it, the whole filament moving out of the way of any obstacle rather 
*' tlian bending or Keparating at the joints. A higher temperature increases 
** tlie rapidity of the movement." 

As the DiatomaceiB became better known, disputes arose amongst the 
naturalists as to the nature of the markings on their silicious shields. So 
late as 1 841 the existence of transverse strioe on the shells of PleuroMigma 
Hippocampus was denied, and it was many months before the question \ma 
satisfactorily settled. As this tribe of plants became better known, it was 
found that the markings on the shells of the various species served as 
excellent tests for trying the resolving qualities of our object glasses. 
But it was also discovered that in distinguishing these markings much 
depended upon the angular aperture of the object glass, and I think to 
this single fact we are indebted in a great measure for the improvements 
made in objectives by our London opticians within the last ten years. 

In order to elucidate the nature of the markings on these shells, great 
ingenuity has been shown in the construction of achromatic condensers. 
Many of the contrivances are most elaborate and very costly, but I think 
they may be dispensed with by any ono who will take some little trouble to 
study the application of oblique light. If a shell of Pleurosigma angulatum 
bo examined under a quarter inch object glass with direct light, no nutrk- 
ings except the median line and nodule will be seen ; if the same shell 
be examined with oblique light, it will be obsei*ved that the whole sur&ce 
appears covered with fine lines ; but if the illumination be applied on the 
opposite side of the microscope, the lines will appear to take an opposite 
direction, clearly indicating the existence of what appear to be two sets of 
lines. This is easily explained by a careful manipulation of the light, when 
the two sets of lines are resolved at the same time, and the shell appears 
clu'quered. If these api)arent lines be carefully measured, they will average 
C';>,000 to the inch. 

There were great doubts as to the nature of these markings : it had been 
stated by Mr. Wenliam that they were dots, and he even went so far as to 
afiirm that in forai they were hexagonal. But as it required very delicate 
manipulation and very fine glasses to prove this statement, it was received 
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with misgivings. However, Mr. Wenham set that question at rest by 
obtaining a photograph of the actual object, magnified with a power of 
about 1200 diameters ; this he again enlarged to about 16,000 diameters, 
so that we now see each dot about one tenth of an inch in diameter ; and 
I think that henceforth there can be no doubt as to the nature of these 
markings. One of these photographs, presented to me by Mr. Wenham, 
shows the hexagonal form distinctly. So great is the magnifying power, 
that only one third of the shell appears in the field of view : the entire 
shell, natural size, is under the hundredth of an inch in length ; and if 
it had been possible to magnify the whole shell at one time, the photograph 
would have exceeded twenty-seven inches in length.* 

In examining these very delicate objects it is sometimes necessary, and 
always desirable, to measure their size in order to arrive at correct estimates 
of the more nearly allied species. This is now done with comparatively little 
difficulty by means of Jackson's eye-piece micrometer. Having first ascer- 
tained the exact value of each line of the Micrometer with reference to the 
object glass in use, the process becomes very simple ; and with that instru- 
ment an object can be measured, when a high power is used, to within the 
forty thousandth part of an inch ; with Ramsden's cobweb micrometer the 
measurement may be estimated even nearer. The old microscopists were 
sorely troubled in their measurements by having to compare grains of sand, 
spores of Lycoperdon, small pieces of silver wire and various other sub- 
stances, whose dimensions they had previously estimated, with the object 
under consideration, in order to arrive at an approximate measurement, 
which, as may be supposed, was often far from correct. 

I have before stated, that in reviewing the Diatomacesd, obUque light is 
required to bring out these peculiar markings ; this is easily obtained 
by the aid of the bull's eye. If the microscope is placed at an angle of 
about 45°, more or less, according to the angular aperture of the object 
glass, and the lamp on a level with the under part of the stage, the 
light may be condensed by the aid of the bull's eye to any degree ; or 
almost the same purpose is answered by placing the mirror on one side. 
When a very strong light is required an object glass makes an excellent 
achromatic condenser 

• For a systematic arrangement of these organisms — vide " Synopsis ^^ ^fe'Bn^*'^ 
" DiatomaceaB," by the Rev. William Smith, with Plates by Tuffin West 1 vo\%.A^^^ •^^ 
1856. 




-Poland light will be found a valuable auxiliaiy in the examinar 
don of many objects, and its use should never be neglected. Under 
ordinary light many of the harder tissues of plants, as for instance the 
vegetable ivory, nut-shells and others too numerous to mention, present 
a confusec^ appearance, but immediately the polariscope is applied, the 
walls of the cells or other peculiar structures become visible and most 
distinct. I would, therefore, stxougly recommend the use of polarised 
light in all cases of difficult definition, in order to see if any decomposition 
of the light takes place. To the crystallographer it is invaluable. Many 
crystals, quite indefinable when viewed with ordinary light, are intenselj 
beautiful under the polariscope. 

To the scientific naturalist the camera lucida will be found most useful. 
By this instrument we are enabled to obtain accurate delineations of 
the most difficult forms. To its use may be traced the great superiority 
of the drawings published in the present day over those of the last century, 
or even later. This apparent improvement is manifest not only in the 
execution of the plates, but in what is more important, namely : the 
correct proportion that one part of the structure bears to another. 
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NOTICE OF MAMMALIAN REMAINS DISCOVERED IN THE 

EXCAVATIONS AT WALLASEY FOR THE BIRKENHEAD 

NEW DOCKS. 

By Mr. Thomas J. Moore, Keeper of the Derby Museum, Liverpool. 
(BiAD Febboabt 18th, 1858.) 



In the course of the excavations now in progress at Wallasey Pool, for 
the Birkenhead New Docks, several Horns, Skulls, and Bones have from 
time to time heen found imbedded at a considerable depth below the late 
bed of the Pool. The greater portion of these have been handed over by 
Messrs. Thompson, the contractors, to the Birkenhead Dock Committee 
for presentation to the Free Public Museum ; and by the kind permission 
of the Library and Museum Committee I am enabled to exhibit them 
before the Society this evening. The specimens consist of the following — 

A Human Skull and Thigh Bone. 

Several Horns and portions of Skulls, (in one instance nearly perfect,) 
of the Great Fossil Ox, Bos primigenius. 

A Skull of the Small Fossil Ox, Bos longifrons, in a nearly perfect 
condition. 

Four imperfect Horns of the Fossil Stag, supposed to be identical with 
the Red Deer, Cervus elaphus. 

The Rib of a large Cetacean. 

Some pelvic bones, two vertebrsB, and a few bones of the extremities, of 
the Genera Bos and Cervus. 

The Human Skull and a tibia or leg bone (probably of a Red Deer,) 
found therewith, were discovered opposite the Copper Works about five 
feet below the level of the Old Dock Sill, or about ten feet below the 
original bed of the Pool, embedded in sandy gravel. This would give a 
depth of about thirty-two feet below the top line of the river wall of the 
Docks. 
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The exact depth at which the other specimens were obtained was not so 
accurately noted at the time of discoverj, but as nearly as I can ascertain 
the Horns of the Deer and Cattle were found in the upper part of the 
Pool at a depth of about twenty-five feet below the level of the surface of 
the surrounding land, embedded in clay. 

During the excavations roots and stumps of large trees in natural 
positions have also been found at slightly varying levels. One of these, 
an oak, I measured, and found the girth to be seven feet four inches, 
though much of the wood had been torn away. It was situated a little to 
the west of the great stank at the lowest level to which tlie excavations 
proceed, namely thirty-four feet below the top line of the Dock wall; 
further up the Pool the roots occur at a level of a foot or two higher. The 
clay beneath them is a boulder clay, and very much more tenacious than 
that above. At the foot of one of tlie trees at the higher end of the Pool 
were discovered two at least of the Horns of the large Ox. 

It would appear to be highly probable from the presence and position of 
these roots and stumps, that the site of the late Pool had formerly been 
dry land, upon which lived and died the animals whose remains are now 
met with. 

The Human Skull, though fully adult, is of small dimensions, particularly 
in the region of the forehead. It is about to be submitted to the critical 
examination of Messrs. Thurnam and Davies, who are engaged in the 
publication of an extremely valuable work on the skulls of the aboriginal 
and early inhabitants of Britain, entitled *' Crania Britannica." This and 
sonic of the other bones bear traces of the polypidoms of marine Zoophytes 
and shells of Barnacles (Balani) 

Of the three species of Quadrupeds whose Horns are exhibited, two, 
the Bos primifjcnius and the Bos longifrons, are now utterly extinct. Tliis 
does not necessarily imply any very high antiquity for the period 
at which the site of the Pool was occupied by dry land, for Professor Owen 
considers the Bos primigenim as in all probability identical with a race 
spoken of by Ca)sar as not being much inferior to the elephant in size, 
and diffenng from all the domestic cattle by the great strength and 
expansion of its horns. 

The Stag Horns however agree so well in character and form with 
those of the Red Deer of Modem Europe, that Professor Owen regards the 
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two animals as one and the same : the differences to be observed not 
warranting specific distinction. Full details of all three species will be 
found in the Professor's work on the "British Fossil Mammals and Birds," 
with notices of the various places in which their remains have been found. 

Horns and Skulls more or less perfect are occasionally found at Leasowe 
imbedded in the peat and clay. Very fine antlers of the Stag, and an 
unbroken skull of the Bos primigenius, thence obtained, are in the posses- 
sion of the Hon. Sir Edward Oust, the Society's President. The skull 
of the Bos longifrons now exhibited is more perfect than any I have 
yet seen. Small as the horns are they are probably those of a bull : they 
exceed in size many that have been discovered, some of which in the 
possession of Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith, and collected by him at Leasowe and 
Hoylake, he has obligingly allowed me to exhibit. I am also indebted to 
Mr. Morton for the horn of a female or young individual of the Bos primi- 
genius found at Bootle which he has kindly lent me for the same purpose. 

I subjoin dimensions of the skull of Bos longifrons and of the largest 
specimen of Bos primigenius. For the purpose of comparison I have 
added the measurement of other specimens quoted by Professor Owen. 

The Great Fossil Ox, Bos primigenius of Bojanus. 

Skull from 

Wallasey, in Skull fh)m 

the Liverpool Atboll. in 

Free Public Museum. British Museum.* 

Feet. Inches. Feet. Inches. 

Length of skull 2 4 3 

Span between tips of horn cores 2 5 3 6 

Curve of horn, outside 2 4 

„ „ inside 1 10 

Girth of base of horn cores 1 3 

Breadth of forehead between the horns |£^J®®* ^7 1 lOJ 

Length of series of upper molar teeth ... 7 6^ 

Width between the orbits llj 

It will thus be seen that large as is the specimen exhibited, it is inferior 
in size to that in the British Museum, which is itself exceeded by one 
described by Mr. H. Woods as discovered in the bed of the Avon in 1888, 
the horns of which between the tips measure four feet within half-an-inch. 

* From Owen's British Fossil Mammals and Birds, pp. 601-2. 
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ON THE MANCHESTER ART-TREASURES EXHIBITION, 1867. 

By George Scharf, Jun., F.S.A., dc, 

(Read 15th Apbil, 1858.)* 



When the Members of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
visited the Manchester Exhibition f in the summer of 1857, (Jnne 26th,) I 
very much regretted that circumstances prevented me from oflfering on the 
spot any detailed account of the various treasures of art which they proposed 
to examine ; but I had already received strict injunctions from the Executive 
Committee not to attempt any explanation to the visitors in the galleries 
of the Exhibition. In consequence of this preclusion, I have availed 
myself of an invitation from. the Society, and drawn up a slight general 
account of the development and vmous contents of the Exhibition, now 
no longer, alas ! as a guide, but capable only of serving as a reminder to 
those who were fortunate enough to see and enjoy its chief glories, and to 
afford also some general record of the principal attractions which assembled 
so large a concourse of visitors from every quarter. 

The local and historic associations connected with the Manchester 
Exhibition might naturally claim a special record for it in the pages of the 
Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and I 
feel myself especially honoured in finding myself entrusted with the task. 
As the wholesome fruit of peace, the prototype of Exhibitions, that of Hyde 
Park in 1851, claims a first and grateful recognition. It was the happy 
thought of the Prince Consort, and served to display in the most triumphant 
manner the relation of Great Britain with the rest of the world.* Whilst, 
on this occasion, England found an opportunity of measuring her own in- 
dustrial produce with that of all other nations, she strengthened also the 
means of improving and extending her resources. 

• This meeting was held in the Theatre of the Royal Institution, where Mr. Scharf 
had tlie advantage of pointing to several of the most important pictures which had been 
contributed by the Institution to tlie Art-Treasures Exhibition, and which for this 
occasion, liad been removed from the public gallery by permission of the President and 
Council. 

+ The term, " Art- Treasures' Exhibition," a modification of " Exhibition of Trea- 
sures of Art, " first appeared in the Illustrated London NewSf and seems derived firom 
the title of Dr. Waagen's volumes, published in 1854. 
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In 1851, home manufactures and inyentions of all kinds 
prominent, and the abundance of Foreign produce made Sngland appetf 
as the great mart of the world. But native fine arts held a compantiTdy 
subordinate position. Sculpture, however, from all nations was ex- 
tensivelj introduced in every part of the building, not only for its own 
sake but as a means of ornamentation. It became in &ct one of the 
most important sources of attraction and admiration. At ManmliAatffr^ 
sculpture was less satisfactorily provided for, and that mainly on aocount 
of peculiar restrictions hereafter to be mentioned, whilst painting, which has 
so eminently distinguished the Art Treasures' Exhibition, was only regarded 
incidentally at Hyde Park in 1851. It may be well on this occasion to 
glance at the various gatherings of art and industry which have been held 
previously to the one which we have so recently enjoyed. 

Periodical Industrial Exhibitions have long been known in Fmnoe, and 
I remember visiting a magnificent gallery erected for that purpose in 
the Champs Elysees, at Paris, during the Autumn of 1839, when maon- 
fectures of every kind were displayed with surpassing taste. 

At London, in the year 1849, an excellent exhibition, although of a 
very limited character, — being confined to works of art, curiosities, and 
objects of vert u— was held under the name of the Mediaeval Exhibition, in 
the Rooms of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi. The chief promoters of 
this were Mr. A. Franks, now of the British Museum, Mr. Albert Way, 
Mr. Hailstone, and Mr. !Nisbett. 

The Society of Arts thus had the credit of being the first to shew the 
advantage of forming a temporary museum in London, although the 
system had long been adopted on a limited scale by Mr. Way and Mr. Tucker, 
at the annual meetings of the Archajological Societies when visiting the 
principal Cathedral cities of this country. The Archaeological Institute 
had therefore some claim upon the notice of the Manchester authorities at 
the time of their visit to that City during tlie Chester congress in 1867. 

So obviously beneficial did the scheme of the Hyde Park Exhibition seem 
to all classes, that great and universal eflbrts were made to ensure its 
permanence ; this however the very nature of the preparatory engagements 
precluded ; but a similar building on a more extended scale was determined 
on by private enterprise, to which the public might ei\joy permanent accesa. 
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In this scheme, which resiilted in the Sydenham Crystal Palace, educaUon 
and illustrations of art were to be the principal features. 

During the organization and progress of this earnest testimony to the 
appreciation of the ever to be remembered great exhibition of 1851, a 
temporary fabric was erected in Dublin, and the Exhibition held in that 
city became the principal art feature of 1853. In many respects it 
resembled the parent collection in the display of both industrial and foreign 
art ; but it comprehended less of foreign productions, and the building was 
on a comparatively small scale. 

At Dublin the novel feature was the prominence given to paintings 
of all nations, both ancient and modem. 

To promote this many very distinguished owners sent liberal contribu- 
tions, and with this Exhibition the names of Mr. Dargan and Mr. J. C. 
Deane have been most honourably connected. 

In 1854 the Crystal Palace was opened at Sydenham, under the especial 
patronage of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, who, both during the 
course of construction and ever since, have manifested the deepest interest 
in its progress. 

In America also, the principle was recognised by the opening of an 
Exhibition at New York, which the promoters of the '51 Exhibition were 
invited to attend. 

At Paris, in 1855, a great triumph was achieved. There in the " Ex- 
" position Uuiverselle" the products of all nations were fully recognised, and 
France herself had reason indeed to be proud of the artistic strength 
which she thus had the power of displaying. 

Painting, there, was formed into a special and distinct department, 
although, with very small exception, it consisted entirely of modem pictures, 
both native and foreign. In water colour painting the English nation took 
a high stand. 

The spirit for Exhibitions still being strong, our northern manufacturers 
after having displayed, in the Exhibitions of London, Dublin and 
Paris, their power and taste, — not only as creators, but dispensers of an 
unparalleled amount of industrial art, — might naturally desire to make both 
their means and refinements yet further manifest by inviting the world to 
meet at a centre, from which hitherto products only had radiated. Man* 
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cheater was naturally regarded as that industrial point : a hct indeed i 
evident hy the extraordinary confluence of the railroads, and by its extct 
geographical position between London and Edinburgh. Thexe seems to 
have existed for some time in that district a strong predisposition in favour 
of such an undertaking, so that the bold thought and practical leadinsaB 
of two or three gentlemen, when once announced, took immediate form and 
promptly received the countenance and support of those beat able to 
carry out the scheme. 

The distinctive features of the enterprise were immediately determined 
on, and it is remarkable that from first to last these were never lost sight 
of or even in any degree modified. The organisers best knew thQ 
amount of time which business people could devote to preparation and 
expectation ; but, judging now from the results, there can be little doubt 
that the value of the display was much impaired by want of sufficient time 
between the appointment of officers and the opening of the Exhibition. 

The first thought of the Manchester Exhibition was started by Mesan. 
J. C Deane, P. Cunningham, T. Fairbaim and Ashton, in the spring of 1856. 
In May of the following year it was to be completed. When we remember 
the extent of the Exhibition and its numerous branches of art, and consider 
the amount of work to be achieved within a single year; namely, contribadons 
to be applied for, works of art to be selected and negotiated about, in all 
quarters of the United Kingdom ; a building to be constructed expressly 
to receive them, and then, as soon as housed, how everything was to be 
described, catalogued, and arranged ready for public view, it appeals 
almost impossible. The work however could only be effected by division 
of labour and the employment of many hands, and for this purpose Directors 
of the several departments were appointed ; these gentlemen exercised 
an absolute control under the authority of the Executive Committee. 

On the 2Cth of March, a meeting was held at the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, and a guarantee fund was opened, to which in the course of a few 
days thirty- two gentlemen gave their signatures for £1000 each, and sixty 
for £500 each. Before the end of June, the guarantee fund amounted to 
£70,000.* The subscribers were then constituted into a general council, 

• In the fii-st circular issued by tlie Coniiiiittee, tlie names of suhscrihers to the 
gunrantee fund numbered upwanls of one hundred, and among them 30 noblemen uid 
gentlemen subscribed for £1000 each. The total amount of tlie fimd at that time mm 
£72,500. 
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with the late Earl of Ellesmere as the President, and from these again 
the following seven gentlemen were selected to form the Executive 

Committee. 

Thomas Fairbairn, Esq., Chairman, 

James Watt, Esq., (Mayor,) 

Thomas Ashton, Esq., 

William Entwisle, Esq., 

Sigism^nd Stem, Esq., 

Edmund Potter, Esq., 

Joseph Heron, Esq., (Town Clerk.) 

On the 13th of August, the architectural design of Mr. Salomons having 
been approved, the foundation for the Exhibition building was laid. Messrs. 
Young and Co. were the contractors, and Mr. W. Dredge became the 
acting engineer. 

Mr. J. C. Deane took office as the General Commissioner, and Mr. Peter 
Cunningham assumed the control of the Portrait Gallery, whilst to myself 
in September were entrusted the duties of Art Secretary to the Committee 
and Director of the Gallery of Ancient Masters and Classic Antiquities. 
I declined from the first to have anything to do with modem paintings or 
to take any part whatever in the removal of works of art after the closing 
the Exhibition. The necessity of forming a collection of objects of general 
art and curiosities* soon became apparent, and Mr. J. B. Waring was 
appointed at the head of that department, whilst Mr. William Smith, Mr. 
Dominic Colnaghi, and Mr. E. Holmes, whose untimely death was deeply 
to be regretted, undertook the collection and arrangement of the prints and 
original drawings. 

The main dimensions of the building were as follow — Extreme 
length 704 feet by 200 feet in width ; the great hall internally 
measured 63*2 feet in length ; the nave was 104 feet wide, the side halls 48 
feet wide and 432 feet in length, their height in centre 60 feet 6 inches ; 
the height of the nave in centre 56 feet 6 inches ; entire length of tran- 
sept 200 feet, width 104 feet ; the oriental court 72 feet by 48 ; the prin- 
cipal water-colour gallery 200 feet long by 24 feet ; smaller galleries 62 
feet by 24 each. 

• The success of an Exhibition of Ancient Furniture, &c.. held at Gore House, Ken- 
sington, in 1853, had sufTieed to shew the effect and importance of such an assemblage. 
S 
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Early in July, 1856, the Royal sanction and patronage were 
and the Prince Consort evinced a deep interest in the schemeB mc 
report of progress when submitted to His Royal Highness by a depotetioi 
from the Committee. 

With reference to future prospects and the measures to be adopted, ih 
Prince was pleased to address a letter to the President of the Council o 
the Exhibition. The main questions were so definitely set forth and tb 
whole subject was viewed in so just and clear a light that I feel it Yrall b 
gratifying my hearers if I quote a few passages from this valuable docomenl 

'* How to succeed in collecting such treasures, fondly cherished as the 
" are by their owners, who are justly jealous of their saSety, is the probl^ 
" to be solved. 

" In my opinion the solution will be found in the satisfactoiy proof o 
" the usefulness of the undertaking. The mere gratification of publ» 
" curiosity, and the giving an intellectual entertainment to the denn 
" population of a particular locality, would be praiseworthy in itself, but 
" hardly sufficient to convince the owners of works of Art that it is thdi 
'* duty, at a certain risk and inconvenience, to send their choicest treasura 
'*to Manchester for exhibitiofl. 

" That national usefulness might, however, be found in the educational 
" direction wliich may be given to the whole scheme. No country invests 
"a larger amount of capital in works of Art of all kinds than England ; 
" and in none, almost, is so little done for Art-education ! If the collection 
*• you propose to form were made to illustrate the history of Art in • 
•* chronological and systematic arrangement, it would speak powerfully to 
"the public mind, and enable, in a practical way, the most uneducated ej6 
" to gather the lessons which ages of thought and scientific research have 
" attempted to abstract ; and would present to the world, for the first time, 
** a gallery such as no other country could produce, but for which, I feel 
** convinced, the materials exist abundantly in private hands among us. * * 

" A person who would not otherwise be inclined to part with a pictnre 
"would probably shrink from refusing it, if he knew that his doing so 
'* tended to mar the realization of a great National object." 

I hud already formed an ideal gallery on paper, taking the choicest 
specimens of every master in the history of art, as far as I remembered 
their existence in this country. This plan, I found, corresponded 
very satisfactorily with the scheme recommended by His Royal HigfanesSv 
who, in pursuance of his promise to Lord Ellesmere, forwarded a metho- 
dized catalogue of the painters of all schools for their special service. 

The Prince Consort permitted a large selection to be made from his 
unrivalled collection of paintings by the early German masters at Eensing- 
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ton Palace, and Her Majesty promptly granted leave to the Committee 
to select paintings from the Koyal Galleries at Windsor, Hampton 
Court, and Buckingham Palace. This gracious condescension had the 
immediate effect of giving impulse to others, and, in cuidition to 
the public announcement of these facts, copies were largely circulated 
among picture owners, of the Prince Consort's letter to Lord Ellesmere. 
Lord Ellesmere himself at once volunteered to contribute the following 
pictures — 

1. — The Circumcision, by Mazzolino di Ferrara. 

2. — A large Triptych of Saints, by Andrea da Salerno. 

8. — The Entombment, by Ludovico Caracci. 

4. — Assemblage of Saints, by Guercino. 

6.— A Portrait, (No. 670) by Van Dyck. 

6. — Landscape, by Jacob Ruysdael. 

7. — The Immaculate Conception, by Guido Reni. 

8. — A Village School, by Jan Steen. 

9. — ^A Charge of Cavalry, by Wouvermans. 
10.— The Satin Gown, by Terburg. 
1 1 . — A Girl Sewing, by N. Maes. 
This list does not include any of the pictures which belong to the celebrated 
Bridgewater Galleiy. These had all been acquired by the Earl himself ; but 
there is little doubt that had his Lorship's life been spared, some, at least 
of the world-renowned chefiB d'oeuvre of Raphael, Poussin, and Titian would 
have ennobled the collection at Old Trafford. 

Among the foremost supporters and promoters of this great undertaking, 
were the Duke of Manchester, the Duke of Newcastle, and the Earl of 
Derby. The last nobleman had bought largely at Strawberry Hill, the 
first possessed an extensive collection of family pictures, hitherto but 
little known. Lord Overstone, who became, on the decease of Lord 
Ellesmere, President of the Council of the Exhibition, also contributed 
a large quota of his first-rate pictures. But on the extensive list of 
Noble followers of the Royal examples, the names of the Earl of Damley, 
the Earl of Yarborough, and Lord Ward claim a foremost place ; since, not 
only should the genuine excellence of their property be considered, but 
it should be borne in mind that they intimated a willingness to allow 
selections to be made from their galleries to an almost unlimited extent. 
By this good fortune many pictures from the Orleans gallery, which had 
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been for so many years withdrawn from public observation, were at onca 
secured. Pictures also which had, at a still earlier period, belonged to Loid 
Arundel, and many that had till recently graced the leading coUectioiis 
of Italy, ensured a certain tone to the Exhibition. Notwithstanding the 
prompt response which proceeded from so many important qnartera, it is 
not to be concealed that the conductors of the preparations felt serious 
diflBculty in the total refusal of a<?sistancc from several of the most widdy 
celebrated collections of art. The committee learnt at a companitiTely 
early period that nothing was to be expected from Blenheim, Hamilton 
Palace, the Bridgewatcr Gallery, Stafford House, Burleigh, Hatfield House. 
Longford Castle, Belvoir Castle, Onvell Park, Lord Dover or Lord Ash- 
bumham. Insuperable obstacles also prevented any selections being 
made from Dulwich, Sir John Soanes, the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, or the National Galleries of London. 

These incidental disappointments however were in some degree compen- 
sated by the munificent contribution of some of the choicest pictures 
belonging to the ^larqucss of Hertford,* forty-four pictures in all ; and 
these having a peculiar celebrity, and being invariably inaccessible were 
looked for with the more eager curiosity. The Royal Institution of 
Liverpool, wliich may be regarded as the eailiest formed gallery of Italian 
pictures from the UHh to the 10th centuries, in England, most libexallj 
plained the whole series at the senice of the Committee. This collection 
had, in fact, been founded by the illustrious Boscoe, aided by his distin- 
guished friend Mr. W. Y. Ottley. 

The Museum of ( )nmmental Art was now, by the vaiied and attractive 



• I. iMiirillo — Adoration of tlin Slicpbrnls. 2. Ditto — St Thomns of Villannffra. 
\\. l>itn> — J<>so]»l» Mini liis Hn'tliH'Ti. 4. l)itt«> — Tin* Aniitiucintion. 5. Ditto — A Holj 
Faiiiily. (I. Vjui Dyik— riiilip de Roy. 7. Ditto — His Lady. H. Ditto — Female 
Portrait. 0. Ditto— Mali< rmtrait. Ic VelaHiiiu*/. — Don Didtliaz/.ar. 11. Ditto — Ditto. 
12. Ditto— Lady \\\\\\ a Ian. L't. Ditto — Don Italthaz/ar. 14. RonibniDtU — The 
rnnM-nifnl Srrvant. L'>. Ditto — Jan IVlirornt'. 1(5. Ditto— His Lady. 17. Ditto-* 
.liin lVlirom«'. H. H.-ynolds— Strawb^rn- Cliri. VX Ditto— Nolly O'Urirn. 20. Ditto— 
Miss n..wlos. 21. Unions— Tin' Raiiihow Landsiape. 22.' Ditto — Holy Family. 
21. Hobln'nni — Landsrapr. 24. Ditto — Ditto. 25. Salvator Kosa — Landscape. 
2V Andn-a drl Snrtr)— Holy r'aJiiily. 27. \Vatt»'an — I'rtc Clianipetre. 28. Lanrrpt— 
Ditto. 2!>. PaUT — Ditto. :«). Van de V«'ld»' — Larj^^o Sr-a I'irre. 31. Adrian Van de 
V,.l,l,. — Mi<rralion of .Iar«d>. Wl. Or«nz« — An (.)»'• rinf^. WW, Ditto — A Gill with a Dove. 
ML WtMMiix — D^ad (lann-. ;J5. N. Ponssin — Tlir Srasons. MO. G. Ponssin — TivolL 
:17. Cliainpafrnf — 'Mm* Nativity. W^. SassotVnaio — Tlie Marriage of St. Catlierine. 
Ml). Hilton— Nyniplis Patliinj/. 40. !)♦» la Ko«ln — A Motlier and Child. 41. Riiyadael — 
A Waterfall. 42. (iainsI)or<»n<;h — Portrait of a La«ly holding a Miniature. 43. Df*8camps 
— An Oriental Sc'«"n«'. 41. Hora«'e Vmiet — Al^'^rinp t*iil»jort. 
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various galleries should be gratefully remembered, whilst at the Bune ^mmi it 
may be admitted that the visitor^s devotion to fine art remained unhiokm. 
Having now glanced at the various stages by which the ezhfliitioii 
attained completion : having named the principal conttibntora of tibe beak 
materials, and those who were employed to set them in order, it mftj be 
acceptable to enumerate the main points of rarity and attzaotion in eadi 
department, and finally to consider what have been the immediate zwnltt 
upon the visitors and those who took an interest in the undertaldng. and 
still further to endeavour, as far may be, to calculate the effeot which ia 
likely, in future times, to accrue from it. 

Among objects of ancient art placed chiefly in the soatfaem transept 
and in the south aisle of the nave towards the wall of aaloon A, were 
many small objects of considerable importance. Two large glass oases con- 
tained some very fine specimens of pamted Greek vases of the best period. 
These were contributed by Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, and Mr. Addingtou, 
of London. Most of them had been published whilst formerly in flie 
possession of Dr. Emil Braun, Campanari and Mr. Rogers. Another < 
contained an extensive series of small bronze figures, paterse and 
ornaments contributed also by Mr. Mayer, Mr. Pulszky, and Mr. Norton. 
Many Egyptian antiquities were placed in some of the lower compartments 
of the cases, and among them the signet of Pharaoh was especially admiied. 
A fine large Grecian painted vase of an early period, representing women 
at the fountain Enneacrunos, which formerly belonged to Rogers the poety 
now Mr. Addington's, and a vase representing the death of Hector, belonging 
to Mr. Mayer, deserve special mention. Among the bronzes, a beandftd 
statue of Venus, found in Caria, once the property of Mr. Hertz ; an andent 
Etruscan mirror published by Micidi and Gerhard, and a curions little 
bronze male statue, with silver letters inserted in the thigh, should not be 
forgotten. A Roman sword of parade, attributable to Tiberius, and fiyond 
at Mnyence, was also displayed by Mr. Farrer. A very rare Roman paint- 
ing, on glass, contributed by Mr. W. Dilke, and numerous consular ifories 
of great value in the history of art, belonging to Mr. Mayer,* and fiv- 



* See the wood-ciit illustration to this essay of tlie Diptych of the Boman Gonial 
Cleraentinus which formed a portion of this scries. The Historic Soeiety is indabtod 
10 Mr. Murray of Albemarle street, Messrs. Day of Gate street, and Messrs. Botwoctli 
and Harrison of Regent street, for the arl\antage of permission to use nnmeroaa ^ 
engravings selected from many of the well-known works which they have published. 
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IVORY CARVINQ8, FORMING A DIPTYCH OF THE ROMAN CONSUL CLEMENTINU8, A.D. 

From the Fejnrvary Collection. Contributed to the Manchester Exhibition 
by Mr. Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. 
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merly in the Fejevary collection, liave always been regarded as especial 
celebrities. Of antique sculpture in marble, there was a very limited 
display, and that obviously on account of the difl&culty of moving fragile 
objects when ponderous and massive. 

The Pembroke marbles at Wilton and Ince Blundell, and the Worsley 
marbles formerly at Appuldurcombe, (all celebrated and published col- 
lections,) were mainly detained for these reasons. The late Mr. Smith 
Barry, notwithstanding, sent a very liberal contribution of statuary from 
Marbury Hall, and his great sculptured vase, (originally the stonework to the 
mouth of a well, but adapted in modern times to its present elegant shape), 
formed one of the noblest features in the exhibition, and afforded a magni- 
ficent centre to saloon B, containing the works principally of Titian, Paul 
Veronese and Rubens. It was much to be regretted that many large 
sculptures from Nineveh and Persepolis, placed at the disposal of the 
committee and actually forwarded by Lady Charlotte Schreiber, Mr. Layard, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, Sir William Ouseley, The Lord Mayor, and Mr. 
Stirling, were not ultimately exhibited. 

Although the ownership was not during the period of the exhibition 
satisfactorily ascertained, two other specimens of antique statuary merited 
particular admiration ; the one was the portion of a very beautiful female 
face, and the other the fragment of a young man's head with Alexandrian 
features and what seemed to be a portion of a lion's skin covering the 
temple. 

We now enter upon the Pictorial features of the southern gallery (saloons 
A. B and C) of the ancient masters. 

It will be borne in mind that I adopted one leading principle in the 
arrangement of the pictures entrusted to my care. I desired not only to 
arrange them in chronological order, but to mark as far as possible the 
contemporaneous existence of opposite schools. 

The long southern wall as far as the middle of saloon C where the termina- 
tion of the series was noted both in the catalogue and on the wall,* was there- 
fore devoted exclusively to Italian art ; and on the opposite wall were ranged 
the paintings of the foreign nations to correspond as nearly as possible, in 

* This termination of the Italian line was in a measure necessitated by the great num* 
ber of large pictures of the Spanish and Flemish Schools, and also by the desirability 
of placing the magnificent Charles I, by Van Dyck, as a tennination to the vista along 

the Southern gAlleries, 
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poiut of time, with the dates of the Italian ones facing them. Thus tlie 
German, Flemish and French schools held their due succession; bat 
owing to the vast crowd of pictures, and from the previous unoertain^ 
of their size, although many precautions had heeu taken, it was very diffi- 
cult to carry the arrangement strictly into effect From paucity of ma- 
terials to illustrate the works of the predecessors of Ruhens, and from the 
abundant pressure of the works of his followers, it became impeiutive 
to orrange the works of this great Flemish colourist directly opposite to 
those of Titian, whereas, in reality, Rubens came into the world a year 
after Titian died. The most ancient painting which the galleries con- 
tained was a fragment of a fresco* from one of the ancient Roman tombs 
described in Middleton's works, and once at Strawberry Hill. It is now 
the property of Mr. Wentworth Dilke. The traditions of painting from 
the Byzantine period, and some of the modem Russian school, were also 
seen in various contributions from the Prince Consort, Christ-Ohuicb. 
Oxford, and the Museum of Norwich. 

One of the most interesting pictures of the early period in the history 
of British art was tlie small picture, in two compartments,! representing 
Richard II. with liis patron saints, in presence of the Virgin and Child 
sun-ounded by angels. This valuable painting was contributed from Wilton 
House, by the Right lion. Sydney Herbert, and deserved comparison with 
another contemporary portrait of the unfortunate monarch, belonging to the 
Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster, which was hung at the commencement 
of the British Portrait Galleiy.I Whilst yet dwelling upon the infancy of 
art, wo should remember Lord Ward's contribution of Fra Angelico's Last 
Juclgment,§ which although feebly designed was crowded with figures, 
finished like a miniature, and bathed in colours of the purest and most un- 
dying hue. Near it was hung a curious fragment, on a large scale, belonging 
to Mr. Layard,,' painted in fresco, and forming almost the only portion 
rescued from destruction of Siguorelli's great composition at Arezzo, 
representing the fall of the angels. It is especially described by Vasari, 
and forms one of the landmarks in the history of art. A genuine and 
rare early Sienese work, of a most unusuid subject, by Simone Memmi, 
" The return of our Saviour to His parents after having disputed with the 

♦ Ni). I of iho olficiul calalogue of tlio MaiiclH'ster Exhibition, May 20lh, 1857. 
f Ni».4"2. ♦ P.G. No. IT). § No. ftH. I, No. 'M. See the accoiiipaii^ing woodcut, drawn 
by O. i^diurf, Juii., and liberally leut for ilir pri'ticnl volume by Mr. Murray, of Albemaric 

Street. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE FALL OF THE REBELLIOUS ANQELS. 



,' Spinellc Arfriino, about 1110. tn illustrate th«? fragment of fresco contributed by Mr. A. H. Layard to the Manchester 
ExhibiUon No. 39 of th«? Catalogue. 
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** Doctors in the Temple,"* was contributed by the Liverpool Royal Institu- 
tion. A primitive attempt of one of the Venetian painters who rose to 
such glory in the days of Titian deserves remembrance. It was a large 
square altar-piece, by Carlo Crivelli.f crowded with figures, having the 
Virgin and .Child enthroned in the centre with St. Peter as Pope, on his 
knees receiving the keys from them. 

Bellini, also of the Venetian school, was well represented ; but Andrea 
Mantegna, his contemporary, who wrought principally at Padua and Mantua, 
here deserves especial notice. He painted the celebrated Triumphs of Julius 
Cajsar for the Duke of Mantua, which are now at Hampton Court, and the 
long, dingy but less mutilated picture, of the Triumph of Scipio, seen 
at Manchester,* and the property of Mr. Vivian, which afforded altogether 
the most perfect epitome of the merits and peculiarities of the painter. 

Perugino, the master of Raphael, was to be seen in a large and charac- 
teristic picture,§ contributed by Lord Northwick from Thirlestane House ; 
but much more favourably in four exquisite little pictures (from the predella 
or step of some large altar-piece), belonging to Mr. Alexander Barker, 
They represent the Nativity, the Baptism, Christ and the Samaritan 
woman, and "Noli me tangere." Of all the ancient pictures in the Exhibi 
tion, the Holy Family (unfinished), attended by four angels, attributed to 
Michael Angelo,!| excited most interest among connoisseurs. It was sold 
83 the work of Ghirlandajo (the master of Michael Angelo) to the Rt. 
Hon. H^- I^bouchere ; but the well-known critic Von Rumohr had already 
pronounced it to be an emanation of the far greater pupil, an opinion which 
has since been promulgated by Dr. Waagen, and in consequence of his 
high authority, the name of Michael Angelo seems now to have been very 
generally adopted. 

Of works by that most eminent of all painters, Raphael Sanzio dTJrbino, 
the Manchester Exhibition contained a few genuine examples ; but none, in 
fact, sufl&cient to afford a fair evidence of his transcendant power either in 
largeness of style, expression, drawing or richness of composition. The 
Crucifixion, from the gallery of Cardinal Fesch,ir belonging to Lord Ward, 
and the Agony in the Garden, from the Gabrielli palace at Rome, and now 
the property of Mr. Fuller Maitland,*' served to show Raphael when under 

* No. 37. Sec tlie accomx)auyiDg wood-out drawn by G. Scliorf, Jun., and contribated 
by Mr. Murray. 

+ No. 80. } No. 10*^. See the illustration drawn by 0. Scbarf, .1 un., and contributed 
l.y Mr. Murray. § No. 117. |; No. 107. ^ No. 12;j. ♦« No. 131. 
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the influence of his master Perugino. The pictures of the Three OiaoeB^ 
from Lord Ward and the two Madonnasf from Earl Cowper indicated his 
first efforts towards a freer style : this emancipation was shown in the glass- 
obscured Madonna and Child contributed by Mr. R. J. Mackintosh,^ who 
had purchased it from the collections of Henry Hope and Rogers the poet 
Two fine examples of Raphael's more developed period were afforded by 
the Earl of Warwick — one on a large scale, the Assumption of the yiTgin,§ 
when he was studying \vith, and no doubt aided by, his friend Fra Barto- 
lommeo— and, the other, a striking portrait, in peculiar costume, of the 
beautiful Joanna of Arragon.'i This is a well-known and often-referred 
to duplicate of the picture in the gallery of the Louvre. Fra Barto- 
lommeo's own work, evincing an astonishing power of colour, might be 
seen in a Riposo*^ contributed by Earl Cowper from Panshanger. A 
picture also of the Savioiu- bearing bis Cross*' lianging near it, and attri- 
buted by Mr. Brett, the owner, to Raphael, left too deep an impression on the 
minds of spectators to be omitted from this list. The remaining pictures 
which had Raphael's name were either of a minor class or fabrications 
and old school copies. A portrait of Copemicus,f* by a contemporaiy 
of Raphael, was naturally regarded with much interest ; but a trolj fine 
work of art, a Holy Family, by Sebastiano del Piombo,!' ^^^^w for the most 
part passed over on account of the dullness of surface and want of attractiTe 
colours. One Francia alone held a high place : it represented the Baptasm 
of our Saviour,^- and was contributed by Her Majesty from Hampton Court 
Palace. From the same source also proceeded a large picture powerfdlly 
illustrative of the Michael Angelo school — Venus and Cupid coloured by 
Pontormo upon the outlines prepared by Buonarroti. Michael Angelo, as 
is well known, frequently bestowed tliis help upon his favourite scholars ; 
and the great picture of the Raising of Lazarus, now in the National GaUeiy 
of London, is a remarkable instance, since in tliat picture the iigure of 
Lazarus appears to be almost entirely his work. 

The early Milanese school was marked by a valuable picture, by Ambrog- 
gio Borgognone, '2 belonging to the Prince Consort. It is clear and brilliant 
in colour, and represents the Virgin and Child upon an elevated rocky 
throne : the Baptist stands on one side and St. Ambrose protects a kneeling 
donor on the other. It is signed with the artist's name, and dated 1510. 

• No. l.'JO. + Nos. |:m Hiid 141. | No. \i\X § No. 147. i' No. 158. «1 No. 118. 
•'No. 1-^1. f N.». 100. ;« No. 101. y^ No. VV:i. ; « No. \i2. 
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A curious specimen of early Ferrarese Art, by Mazzolino di Ferrara, " the 
"Egyptians drowned in the Red Sea,"* shews the slow progress with which 
the later refinements penetrated some minds, if not into particular 
geographical districts. This Chinese-looking picture bears the date of 
1521, one year after Eaphael had ceased to exist. f 

That the school of Milan attained peculiar eminence is seen in the 
fine picture by Graudenzio Ferrari,J who studied under Raphael, the pro- 
perty of Mr. Holford. A grand picture marking another epoch of art 
was the allegorical portrait of Charles V, painted by Parmigianino in 
1530. As a work especially mentioned by Vasari, it merits particular 
attention .§ It is now the property of Mr. Angerstein. Titian, the greatest 
of Venetian colourists, was nobly represented. Among the vast number it 
will suffice to particularize Lord Damley's Europa,|| and the portrait of 
Ariosto ;1^ a portrait called Alessandro de* Medici,'*'* from Hampton Court, 
and a comparatively small picture of a Riposo, with back ground of rich 
trees, and a glowing sunlight penetrating them.-p This, the property of Mr. 
Holford, and a composition frequently repeated, is a veritable chef d'oeuvre. 
Tintoretto was seen to the fullest advantage, with all his excellence and 
peculiarities, in the two large pictures from Hampton Court, the Esther, 
Ahasuerus and the nine Muses, J' and the large Leda,§* formerly in the 
Orleans collection. Paul Veronese, however, was not seen at Manchester 
to equal advantage. The grand ceiling pictures which Lord Damley 
acquired from the Orleans gallery |j' were not adequate to the display of 
all his powers, nor did the sketchU* from Miss Burdett Coutts, and once 
belonging to Mr. Rogers, suffice even to affi)rd a type. Annibal Caraod 
was seen in great force. The fine Lucca picture*^ contributed by Speaker 
Denison, and the great St. Roch,f formerly an Orleans picture, and now 
Mr. Wadmore's, fully sufficed to manifiest his power. A work of the same 
artist, from Castle Howard, on a smaller scale, and by no means, equally ex- 



* No. 178. f It was not by oversight or accident, as sarmised hj the 

writer of the article in the National Review, page 203, that this picture came jarringly 
npon the spectator, after he had been enjoying the power and delicacy of Raphael and 
Correggio. J desired especially to shew the slowness of some masters in adopting a 
larger and freer style, and with the same object also I introduced the little Greek picture 
of St. George, No. 180 on the east wall of saloon C. See note on page 25 of the 
Exhibition Catalogue. — G. 8. 

{No. 230. § No. 210. |I No. 259. t No. 257. •"No. 256. f » No. 301. 

}• Nos. 314 and 274. §» No. 802. |1* Nos. 285-288. ^» 306. 

•■ No. 329. t» No. 827. 



prt'S.'«i\e of the p.iiiiter*g remarkable peculiarities and excellencies, was tL«? 
su-calle'l •• Three Mari»-s.*''= This picture obtiiiued from the first a m-:-*! r^- 
inark^Me jirr.--ii:i "t* [■■'[■ li] a rity wiih the visitors to the exhibitiou. aJthoU'-rh 
I am ufr.ii'l it i.- I: it a pr.-v'f -.■! iho gie-^'ariuu-'ness of large aasemblies acd 
tlie rou'liiu--- with uhi'h iLc- general masa of poo[»le follow that which 
a f«.'W hoM in' uihs pni-.;. Had they been previou-ly acquainted with the 
ailmiral'le eni:ra\iiJuf \\iiiih Sliaqe exei?uted from it, and which really U a 
tirst-rate work <..f ;irt, thvir eageriirs^ to see the original might Lave l-een 
understood. The [>it:ur.;. akh-u^'h heavily pjiinted, is pjwerfully dramatic. 

Tin; insjiired fe;itures af the uj»turned coimtenance of St John/ also from 
( astlu Howard, auA the figure '.if ^^t. Agnes witli foldcil han.ls/ from Windsor 
Ca'>tl«;, were tinu «.xa!riples of Domenichiuo the pupil of Aunibal Caracoi. 
Wht-n onoe seen, they exciird uni\Lr5al interest; but they are not like the 
little [licture I have previ-jusly ulYered remarks upou. 

TIic number of pii^tures of excellent quality belonging to tlie S]Xinish 
school, e«-pecially by Murillo, was a remarkable feature of the Manchester 
Exliil)itlon. The vestibule between saloons B and C was almost entirely 
lilled with tlie works of Murillo alone. In this recess the two pictures lie- 
longing to Sir Culling' Kardlfy,>i and the Ma<lonna and Child, which Lord 
Ovcr^tone acquired from the Santiago and Berwick collections, shone bril- 
liantly : nor can wc foru'et the <Jood Shepherd,*' contributed by Banni 
lintliM'hiM, and ori<rinally the pnnlant to the lovely St. Jolm and the Lamb, 
now in the LoniLni Nati<jnal (.iallery. Velasquez also was seen to great 
advantage, even in close pr<)xiniity to Van Dyck, at the extreme end of the 
gallery, and the combination was in many respects a happy one, since it 
alVordcd a rare ojq)ortunity for an innnediate comparison of the style, 
subj«rt, and treatment adopted by each great master. The Olivarez, *2 
and Philip IV and his < Jueen i- were superlatively lino examples of 
portraiture. 

Tin.' contributions of Colonel ITugli Baillic, !Mr. T. P. Smyth, and Mr. 
Fiirrer, ot Oond stn-et, n.-ndercd especial service in maintaining the repu- 
tation of this great painter, the forerunner and patron of Murillo. 

"\V(; now glance baik to the ui)p''r end of the north wall, where the 
series of (iennan art comnicnc'cd, facing Italian works of the corresj)onding 

• N... :{lo. . N... WW. ; N-,. ::;U. .- N.,s. (Ul an.] (iW. No. J!4-.>. •. No. 047. 

•* No. :;i;. .* n.). •:.*i^. 
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One of tii»' upper compartments of the Grrat Altarpk-ce by Uie Drothora Van Eyck. 

See No :i75 of the Mnnch»»BU'r Exhibition in 1S.'7. 
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Hy ijiiitutin MottiyB. Coatxibuted by n«i Me^jesty. from Wiudsor CaBtle, to the Mooclwwiter 
No >15 of the Catalogue. 
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period. At this point T may observe that, Italian art having existed long 
{interior to the earliest efforts of the Teutons, all antecedent examples 
were placed on the cross wall, running north and south, forming, there- 
fore, an isolated range of art, down to the year 1400. 

With the fifteenth century German and Flemish art began, and the 
starting subject at Manchester was a very imposing one.''' It presented the 
entire series of pictures, in their undoubtedly original order of arrange- 
ment, forming the great altarpiece, or Retable, in the cathedral church of 
St. Bavon, at Ghent. This old copy, probably of the sixteenth century, 
was painted on large sheets of strained canvas, whereas the originals, by 
the Brothers Van Eyck, having been painted on separate panels, have been 
unfortunately dispersed. The copy at Manchester aflforded the only extant 
authority, or clue, for their original arrangement. 

Of the succeeding period a most valuable series of pictures was con- 
tributed by the Prince Consort. Indeed without this bounty and the aid of 
Lord Carlisle, the Duke of Newcastle, the Rev. J. M. Heath, Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope, Mr. J. H. Green, and Sir Culling Eardley, the earlier pro- 
ductions of the German school would have been wanting altogether. At 
the period of the Manchester Exhibition, not one of the following masters, 
although great and important in their way, was to be found in our National 
Gallery catalogue : — Van der Weyden, Meister Stephan, Griinewald, Mem- 
ling, Wohlgemuth, Mabuse, Quentin Matsys, Martin Schon, Cranach, Lucas 
Van Ley den, Bernard Van Orley, Burgkmayer, Herri de Bles, Patenier, 
Horfenbout, Van Cleef, Pourbus, Sir Antonio More, and Janet. All these 
masters were admirably represented at Manchester; a few of these names 
however had been already familiar to the public who visited Hampton 
Court. Most prominent among the foregoing pictures were two compara- 
tively small ones, by Memling,t belonging to the Rev. Messrs. Heath and 
Fuller Russell ; the far famed Misers, from Windsor Castle ; I an altar piefce, 
by Quentin Matsys,§ contributed by Mr. J. H. Green ; St. Peter and St. 
Dorothea,! I by Meister Cristoph, from Kensington palace, and the univer- 
sally admired Chef d'oeuvre of Mabuse, the Adoration of the King8,ir from 
Castle Howard. The portaiture by Sir A. More, Van Cleef, and Pourbus, 

• No. HTr) — See the accompanying key-illustration of tlie entire series of this important 
work, with one portion enlarged, drawn by G. Scharf, and contribnted by Mr. Murray. 

+ Nos. 307 and 3J)0. * No. 445 — See accompanying illustration contributed by Mr. 
Murray. § No. 416. j, No 441. ^ No. 436. 
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created no small surprise ; but Holbeiu was seen to less adfantage, since 
many of his most finished works had necessarily been assigned to the series 
of distinguished persons, in the British Portrait Gallery. Lord Warwick's 
famous picture* was seen in excellent hght, and it was only to be regretted 
that Holbein's two great pictures, containing large groups of figures, 
introducing Henry YIII in one and Edward VI in the other, had not been 
forthcoming from the precincts of the City of London. 

I The Exhibition was remarkably deficient in the Flemish masters who 

I led up to Hubens and Van Dyck; but of this glorious period little 

could be devised to increase the effect which saloon B afiEbrded. It will 

I suffice here to mention the fine St. Martin f from Windsor Castle« Lord 

Damley's Queen Tomyris,| and a scarcely known but immense picture 
of Juno with the eyes of Argus,§ belonging to Mr. Wyatt, and Bubens and 
his wife in several pictures. Snyders the great fruit painter, and Jordaens 
were seen in great truth and brilliancy. Van Dyck*s glowing picture of 
St. Jerome from Charlecote manor fully rivalled his master in intensitj ; 
but it was in saloon C, by the side of Eembrandt in portraiture, that be 
was best seen. The Three Children || painted by Van Dyck at Genoa, con- 
tributed by Earl de Grey, and the King Charles on Horseback,1[ from Wind- 
sor castle, formed a magnificent termination to the gallery, and indeed the 
last-named work afforded an excellent type of all his productions. Most 
of these pictures were contributed by some long-estabhshed &mily, and 
generally by the noble descendants of those for whom they had originally 
been painted. This was indeed a fact remarkable to foreigners, since, 
notwithstanding the numerous vicissitudes and destruction which have zaged 
at various times, family property has been to so great an extent respected 
and preser\'cd. Rembrandt was seen at Manchester principally as a 
portrait painter. A very small but exquisite picture of the Magdalen at 
the Tomb,*' contributed by Her Majesty, from Buckingham Palace, 
exhibited the painter's powers with extraordinary effect, and an extensiye 

~~' landscape,^ the property of Lord Overstone, distinctly claimed for him the 

foremost rank in this line. 

Of Dutch landscape, on a large scale, an unequalled series was collected 
in this part of the gallery. It is not possible to do more than enumerate 

• No. 471. + No. 509. } No. 679 § No. 653. |J No. 000. % No. 736— See the 
accorapanying illustration, drawn by G. ScLarf, jun., and contributed by Mr. Murray. 
•« No. 842. f « No. 098. 



FROM KUQLER'8 HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. 




KINO CHARLES THE FIRST. 



iilyck. ConU-itubod by Her Mi^caLy, from Windbor CasUe. tc the IviaucbcsUT ExlubiUon.. 
No 73a of the Catalogue. 



FROM MARKHAM-8 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 




PORTRAIT OF RICHARD THE SECOND. 

Prom Uie Jeni)(al>Mn Cbambor. Contributed to tbo Manchr-ster Kxbibition by the Dean and Cbaptar of 
Wostminster. No. Ifi of tlm Portrait Oallr^ry. 
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the names both of their painters aqd possessors : memory or a reference 
to the catalogue must supply the rest. Ruysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, de 
Koning, Wynants, Van der Velde, Backhuysen, and Van der Heyden. 
The contributors were Her Majesty, the Duke of Bedford, Worcester 
College, Lord Hatherton, Lord Overstone, Mr. Holford, and Mr. Henry 
Hope. No collection in Europe can display superior pictures by the 
masters than Ruysdael's Bentheim Castle * and Forest Scene from Wor- 
cester College, Oxford ; f or the two Hobbemas, belonging respectively to 
Lord Hatherton J and Mr. Holford § The Cuyps also were superlatively 
excellent. 

Of the French school, after Janet, the most important masters at Man- 
chester were Nicholas Poussin, with his cold classicalities, and Philippe de 
Champagne, so sternly true to nature. By the former must be remembered 
the Triumph of Bacchus, a superb specimen contributed by the Earl of 
Carlisle from Castle Howard ; and a rough sketch of his famous composi- 
tion, *'the Testament of Eudamidas,"|| which is now more particularly 
mentioned since the original picture is supposed to have been lost, and 
this even may serve to afford some clue to it. (See the Plate, from the 
engraving by Pesne from the original, and printed by Mr. Murray's 
permission, to accompany these pages). Not one picture by Le Seur 
graced the Exhibition. His works indeed are rare ; but if the pictures, at 
one time proffered by Lord Methuen, had not been withdrawn, a very fine 
specimen might have been displayed. 

The Portrait Gallery was an excellent scheme, devised and conducted 
entirely by Mr. Peter Cunningham. It commenced with the earliest pro- 
curable portraits of our sovereigns, although unfortunately with none 
anterior to Richard II. But the celebrated Jerusalem Chamber Portrait,ir 
once in the south transept of Westminster Abbey, formed a noble beginning. 
Henry VIII and his descendants were naturally to be seen in extenso. A 
portrait of Edward VI. as a child with a rattle, by Holbein,*' a half-length 
of Jane Seymour, and a whole-length of Catharine Parr, contributed 
respectively by Lord Yarborough, the Duke of Bedford and Lord Denbigh 
were especially note-worthy. So likewise the small picture on canvas from 

• No. 708. + No. 711. J No. 722. § No. 767. || No. 6«8. 
^ No. 15 of the Portrait Gallery. See the accompanying wood-cut drawn by O. 
Scharf, Jan., from the original at Westminster, for Mrs. Markham's History of England, 
contributed by Mr. Murray. ♦■ Engraved by Hollar. 
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ShrrlMmrno Castlts ongraveil by Vertue, representing Queen Elizabeth and 
Coiul on her journey to Ilunsdon House.* The Morton portrait of Mai) 
Qiu'cii of Si'ots wiLs unfortunately not there, but the Duke of Portland 
fonlrihutcd a most valuable full-length of her which waa very similar in 
]M)inl of [jersonal appearance to the Morton picture and her monument i« 
VV(?st minster Abbey. 

We must pass l^^ssox and Sir Christopher Hatton, Raleigh with the ma{ 

c»f (!adi/ beliind bim, Lord Burleigh on his mule, and, paosing a moment 

before tbe Cliandos ix)rtrait of Sliakspeare, remark that, althoo^ now 9. 

totally fn«le(l and worn out, that canvas possesses a longer and better sup 

purled bistory tban any other of the so-called Shakspeares in existenoe 

It. is particularly interesting as ilie actual commencement of the Nations! 

Portrait Gallery originated by Earl Stanhope, f A yery curious fulI-lengH 

pietun^ of (iut-'t'" Klizabetli standing on a map of England, with the Citj 

of Oxford hetwrm her feet, is a singular performance and veiy cbancteristii 

botb of tbe style and conceits of the period when it was painted* James 1 

was only represented by a small full length (and they are veiy rare) from the 

- 1 l«'arl of 1 )enbigb H. l^uckingbam was several times represented, but once ix 

I partic'ular in an oval from Apethorpe.J Of Charles I, numerous repetitioof 

■ , wt?r(^ to be stMiu, especially tbe largo family group belonging to the Duki 

of Kicbuiond, once in tbe Orleans gallery, and a duplicate also of thi 

pictunj ai Windsor Custlo A magnificent specimen of Dobson, th< 

J BU(u-esM)r of Van Dyck, belonging to tbe Duke of Northumberland 

rei)rosent,s tbe arti^^t binisclf grouped with Sir B. Gerbier and Sir Gbarlei 

i CoUerel. 'I'bo Ivirl of Craven sent some fine pictures of the Palatini 

faniily, and tbe Ivirl of Clarendon a magnificent full length portrait o 

. Monuioulb. (Ireat painters and great subjects from this period become 

too (extensive for any spiU'ial enumeration. It is, however, worthy o 

note, that tbe serits included even men of our own century, many stil 

living ; and ibat Mr. Murray contributed largely from bis galloiy of liteiar 

j e(.'lebritics in Albemarle street. Dance, Copley and Hogarth appeared t 

' great advanl.igo in portniiture ; witness especially, tbe Captain Goran 

by tbe latter. Lely, Knellcr and 1 J ontboi-st bad also contributed largel; 

* No. (i4 of the I'ortruit (inllery. Soc iho nccoiiipanying wood- cu graving drawn b; 
G. Sclmrf, Jnn., and cuntributtMl nNo by Mr. Murray. 

■f NVhon Karl SUuihopp first proposed in the House of Lords the establishment of 
National flallery of Portraits, the Inte Knrl of Kllfsinere offered at once to eoutribat 
this picture, which he had recently purchased from the Stowe collection. % No. 08. 
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by their works to perpetuate the beauty and fashion of the beauties of 
their day. Thomhill was only represented by one picture, and that a Tery 
fine and touching portrait of Sir Isaac Newton in his old age. 

English Art commenced therefore at the upper end of the northern range 
of galleries devoted to modern paintings, starting from the eastern ex- 
tremity of saloon D. The earliest and very old fashioned names of Dahl, 
Aikman, Jervas, Vanderbank, Wooton, Richardson, Hudson, Ramsey, 
and Hayman deserve mention, because well authenticated, signed and 
dated pictures retained by the families for which they were painted 
were to be seen here, and afforded the most valuable guides to those 
who might desire to note artistic ability and styles to the greatest 
advantage. Hogarth, whose name recalls very different associations, 
showed also with great power. His admirable portrait of Captain 
Coram* has been already mentioned. His Sigismunda,t contributed 
by Mr. Anderdon, was an instance both of the false taste and criticism 
of the day and of the artist's misapprehension of his own powers. There 
was no specimen of his series of moral paintings such as may be seen in 
the National Gallery and Sir John Soane's Museum ; but the pictures of 
South wark fair,^ the march to Finchley,§ and a scene from tlie Beggars' 
Opera as first performed in 1729,]| belonging respectively to the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Foundling Hospital and Mr. Murray of Albemarle street, 
exhibited to a great extent the fashion and manners of the day under the 
painters fullest powers of satiric portraiture. Wright of Derby claims 
recognition for the truthfulness of his portraits, and few indeed could bo 
pointed out of greater interest than the picture of Rousseau by candle- 
light ^F when staying at Wotton in Derbysliire, now the property of 
Sir John Boileau. Wright's later fancy of painting fire-light subjects 
was extensively illustrated by Lord Overstone's grand picture of the siege 
of Gibraltar.*' Wilson, in his rich blue calm scenes charmed to a great 
extent. His Niobe,-^ contributed by Mr. Wynn Ellis, the Vale of 
Llangollen,!' belonging to Mr. E. Lloyd, and a landscape§' painted for 
John Hunter, now treasured by Mr. W. Entwisle, were certainly among 
the most pleasing. Wilson also appeared as a portrait painter in one 
picture contributed by the Royal Academy.|l' Gainsborough burst upon 

• No. 30 of the Modern Masters. + No. -21. J No. 31. § No. 26. |l No. Wft. 
11 No. b-iA. ••No. 81. f»No. 32. |» No. 88. §» No. 41. Ij* No. 107. 
T 



iLt f(c>rld pT meaDb uf tliiE eihlbitaoL in quitp h new pbue. HidiatD 
iLt jiuiilic ceuenLDv bhd cmlv kuovx him bf a painter of nch Bad hM 
luiidyji:]>e&. Hen: Le rose ic figure pamiinc to such as extent asfidzlT 
1^' divide tlie jialiL of BttracuoE -wiib Sir Joahna Btrnolds. Hs Bine 
Bt>v.'r long i^LU'jwn to artists as iLe practical resnh of a fieqroBntlj Jgnwlwi 
tiiieoduit. hfid the post c»f Lou'jnr ii: liiesie nonhera gaDeiaf 
v'ali tliai 'jf iLe A\'iudM>r Kiug Cbarlefi ol honieliack among the 
pictur<«. Lord We!stmin<ter did indeed render a great aenioe to at 
by penL'iitiu;; ihik fine "vork to grace the Exhilntion. S o re e iy lav 
j^ttm-ivue \^ak the ociutribatic'L bv Mr. Graham, of tlie fdl lengdi p o rtnk 
of Jjady Ly.U',4oiia.-* wbi.h f:»rmed the jiendaot to Sir Josfana ESernoUsli 
Mrs. Pelhaxn fefidiiig chicxens: lieloiidDg to Lord TaiiK)rL»ngli. GainV' 
UrrougL e p'.Ttrait al-:.o of Mrs. Siddona; when rerr Tcmng. pofiaeaaed of 
coui^ a txiouiz double i merest. Had Lord Wesiminster also besUMred on 
the Maurhebter Exhihhkn Sir Jo^hiia's sublime work of Mn. Siddoas as 
ihe tragi*; mube, he would have estallished a fair balance in faroor of Bej* 
liolds cot:ji.«ared with tbe '" blue l*oy.*' Hii Lc»rdihip is certainlj fortonalo 
iii beiji^ tbe holder of two of the Teiy finest jactnres England cu bout If 
the!»e masters. And l*efjre passing entirelr away ftom the moiks of 
Gaiiibborough. I may l*e pardoced for quoting tbe remark made to me bj a 
foreigner of very high rank and deeply versed in the stodj of psctnrai 
geuerally, because it may sene to illustrate: one at least of the impreasiaiiB 
coLveye^i abroa^i by the late exhibition : "we have seen to-daj that yon 
po5«-es«5 in Eijgland a i^cnrait painter well deserving to rank with Reynolds, 
aDd whom, hitben<.>. we have cnly known on the continent as a landscue 
painter — GainsborouL'b." 0{ the Sir Joshuas both on these waiDa and in 
the Portrait Gallery, it is imp:»s?ible to offer any particular selection; suffice 
it to say, that beside? those already named. Lord Spencer, the Maiqness 
of Hertford, the Royal Academy and Mr Tollcmache contribated the 
finest specimen'*. Copley again was an artist little known to the genendit^ 
of picture- viewers. His death of Chatham in the National Gallery bi w, it 
is true, long been exhibited to the public : but at first sight it is an 
unattractive picture, and seems merely to present a mass of heads. At 
Manchester his picture of the Death of Major Pierson, | contribated by 
his bou Lord LynJhurst, held a very high position ; so, likewise, did an 

• N.K ir.C. ♦ Ny. 107. * Nf. i:.:. § No. 74. No. 112. 
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" Incident in the Life of Sir Brook Watson," from Christ's Hospital. 
It was inconveniently attractive, since being placed near the turn of a 
narrow and much frequented staircase, throngs of persons collected to gaze 
at the man and the shark as well as to read an unusually long description 
on the frame before passing on. It is a picture that most undoubtedly 
merited an important position in saloon D. A picture of the Tribute 
Money,* also by Copley, was less original and satisfactory, but notwith- 
standing good and very superior when compared with similar imitations 
of the old masters by President West, whose two pictures of the Death of 
General Wolfef and the Battle of La Hogue, J contributed by Her Majesty 
from Hampton Court and by the Marquess of Westminster from Gros- 
venor House, were of superior merit and displayed indeed no small afl&nity 
to those of Copley already specified. 

Romney, great especially in portraiture, may be advantageously remem- 
beied, by a charming picture§ of the thirteenth Earl of Derby and his Sis- 
ter, contributed by the Earl of Derby ; a portrait of Lady Broughton,|| 
a full length belonging to Sir Philip Egerton, the most mellow and beau- 
tiful picture I remember from his hands,''and of Lady Hamilton, Bomney's 
especial study and "Goddess of Beauty," contributed by Lord De Tabley. 
Of other eminent artists of the old school it is impossible to do more 
than name ZofGsmy, Fuseli, Loutherbourg, Stubs, Morland, and Northcote. 

Barry, however, claims a special exception, since his struggles for historic 
art in the days of Reynolds and Gainsborough are well known, and his 
pictures still remain comparatively difficult of public inspection. His im- 
mense pictures in the assembly room of the Society of Arts in the Adelphi, 
London, are perhaps more celebrated on account of the circumstances under 
which they were produced, than for any especial amount of artistic merit 
which they possess. They are notwithstanding fine works, the evidence 
of an original spirit, and may be regarded as the first heavings of a mind 
that led the way to artistic liberty and independence. Those who have 
turned over the pages of Barry's life, will remember to have frequently met 
with allusions to his great picture of Pandora. It disappeared, and has 
but recently emerged from comparative obscurity, being now the property 
of the Manchester Royal Institution, by whom the picture IT was deposited 
among the Treasures of Art collected at Old Trafford. Aitists of the sue- 

♦ No. 108. + No. IID. I No. 100. § No. 120. || No. 77. ^ No. IM. 
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ceeding a?e. Lawrence. Harlowe. Bini, Owen, Raebam, Stothard, Danie 
Vasraytli, Sir.irhe atiil West all. were clearlv recognizable by their pen 
liariiies : an.l iLoir sucoc??or'> apnin, now alas, also taken away frx)m ui 
BL»nni'!c.'ton, Eity. C;tl •■•tt, Wilkio. Turner, Collins, Constable, Newtoi 
anil M'i'kr, wcio never -^ceu to greater advantage than by these selseff^ 
aiil, it miy al-o be sail, time-t cuffed pi ct ares placed in good light an 
i in partial relation to cich oihcr. 

Ilayd^n. one of this pfri'xl. although apart from his contemporaries i 
many re-pec t-, alTorclol -eve ml exixinpies of his dashing efforts to rcgenerat 
what he consi.loreil high art. Hi- great picture of Macbeth, No. 241, s 
rften mentioned in hi- aut-jhi-'grnphy, and one which reflects so muc: 
credit on that ex^vUt-nt amateur paint.r and true patron of art. Sir Geoi^ 
Beauiiioiit. uoi-upiL- 1 a very pr..'ii.inent place ; but his no less immen$ 
yiit.tiire of tlie Judguioiit uf Si»lunijn. No. '^'^H,- uow the property of Si 
Eilwiii J,aiid-tjor, i^ far more favnurahle to his professional reputation 
His -mallL-r piianre uf Jhica- and Anchi-e-, No. 0<)3. contributed by dn 
H«,v. Fn- !• ri< k LeiLi-.sti.r. wa> al-o a very favounihle. and at the same tinn 
characteristic, <.\:iiii]ilo of his poweis. Tlie Mock Kleclion. contributec 
hy II<T M.iji.sty th.; Qu«.-on. N«». -Ivil, exliihited a singular coiiiMnalion o 
llifj spirit of the day wiili Hjydun's per-jiial situation, and served to she^ 
that had he l.«--i-»v.«jd \hi\v and care ^-ii &uch -uhjects, he nught have become 
a very genial paint- r «•!' (ordinary human nature under a humourous aspect 

The- lloyal Arailomy of Aits, it must I'O acknowledged, contributed most 
cssf-ntially to the; siirr«s«, of the nu\crc of modem art, by consenting to the 
display of all tla. ir (li]>loiiia pictures from the period of the foundation oi 
tin; Academy. 

As every nrti^^t and sculptor, on hoing elc^cted an Academician, is 
required to depi)«.it a pietiire or work of art hy ]n< own han«l in the council 
room, a v«'ry iiii]». •riant scries has hoeii formed, ^fany of the finest 
F.n^dish picture- fiuil scnlpture-. at Mam-ht ster. of the earlier times, wer« 
derived from this source. 

Foreign modern art was not extensively illustrated : a few excellent 
works, however, hy Ary SchelVer, De K'eyser, and Overbeck, were to be 
Keen, hut a nmch uiore extensive series was indeed a desirable point in 
the Fxhihition : U'.^r vt- the L.cality as>igned them deemed sufficiently 
honourable. 
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Saloon F was devoted exclusively to the finest paintings of living artists, 
and it is not too much to say that here, of all parts of the exhibition, 
was to be seen the most unalloyed enjoyment on the part of the 
general visitors. Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir Watson Gordon, Sir Edwin 
Landseer, Stanfield, Danby, Webster, Leslie, Linnell, jun., Grant, 
Lee, Creswick, Mrs. Carpenter, Elmore, Bright, Maolise, Egg, Roberts, 
Frith, Dyce, Ward, Herbert, jun., Goodall, H. Hunt, Millais, Lance and 
Ansdel, certainly held the foremost places, and great pleasure seems 
to have been excited in the numerous opportunities which these 
collections afforded the visitor of renewing acquaintance with favourite 
pictures long since remembered at our London Annual Exhibitions. This 
indeed may be regarded as the only exhibition of modern art, free from 
pictures executed expressly for it. Time and the artist's own matured 
opinion, combined with the impartial opinion of those who formed the 
local executive committee, had a most powerful effect in producing these good 
results. On Foreigners especially the impression sank deepest, and those 
who came and went expressed the fullest conviction that England not merely 
now possesses a high and indepeiident school of art, but that one has 
long existed, which nothing but national prejudice and want of fair display 
have kept so densely concealed. 

In two instances the Committee of the Exhibition deemed it advisable 
to keep certain contributions or " properties " (as the sale catalogues would 
say) distinct from the rest. The Marquess of Hertford stipulated expressly 
that his forty-four fine pictures should be kept together, and they were 
accordingly assembled on the northern side of the large square apartment 
called Saloon H, the remaining walls of which were occupied with a 
collection of the choicest Dutch cabinet pictures from various contributors. 
The Soulages collection was also studiously kept together, for the purpose 
apparently of enabling the public to judge of its extent and independent 
value. 

From modem art and painting generally, we pass to the Gallery of 
Original Drawings and Engravings, a kindred department, and still 
pictorial, although, in consequence of the absence of colour, less attractive. 
Unfortunately tRo amount of treasures accumulated there was little 
understood by the crowd of visturs who daily swept by them at the time 
the music was about to commence. 
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Of all departments this most especially required placarded dtrectioDs 
and written explanations. On the present occasion, only a few, of coarw, 
of the most leading features, whether for merit or rarity, can be specified. 

The collection of original drawings — ^the first rough indicationa of the 
conception of many of the finest pictures in the world ; for such was the 
only form in which the artists could note down their rapidly peflsiiig 
thoughts — were left in almost total disregard. The library of Ghrist-Chnrdb, 
Oxford, contributed some of its choicest original sketches by Bi^hael 
and Leonardo Da Vinci: Sir John Hippesley, also, sent superb stndieB 
by Raphael and Giorgione, whilst Mr. Ford enriched the series with 
Spanish drawings by Murillo and Alonzo Cano, and three studies of con- 
siderable importance by Parmigianino. But the gems of Dr. Welleslejls 
collections at Oxford imparted the chief glories to this department. From 
liis exhaustless stores he poured out an historic series of original drawings 
by early and late masters, and exposed to view a mass of sketches hj 
Titian and Claude, hardly to be matched in the rest of the world. The dande 
drawings are far superior to the sketches forming the celebrated " liber 
*' veritatis " belonging to the Duke of Devonshire, inasmuch as these are care- 
ful studies made preparatory to painting his pictures, and those in the "liber 
" veritatis" were hurried transcripts taken, sometimes at the last moment, 
with the mere object of preserving a rough record of the composition as the 
picture was about to leave his hands. The drawings by Canaletto were also 
bold and vigorous in the extreme, and served to afford many cnrioos 
illustrations of ancient Venetian topography. Dr. Wellesley's eerily 
Italian drawings comprized one of special interest, the first thought, 
by Ghirlandajo, for bis celebrated fresco in Santa Maria Novella at 
Florence, the *' Birth of the Virgin," in which possibly his pupil 
Michael Angelo rendered him assistance. Early sketches by Raphael 
and Pcrugino contrasted remarkably with the dashing pen and ink 
stylo of Donatello and the majesty of Buonarroti, of whom there 
were many examples ; but two or three drawings by Raphael* once 
in the Rogers collection, contributed by Mr. Birchall, and a sketch <rf 
" Boys at Play," from Oxford, exhibited Raphael in all his masteiy. A 
small cartoon exquisitely finished in bistre, by Gaudenzio Ferrari, and the 
property of Dr. Wollesley, formed a friendly link between the sketch-book, 
leaf-size of the above-named, and tlio large scale of the working cartoons, 
fresco-fiizc, ranped above them. I'nigincnts of some of l^phael's cartoons 
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which, unlike the seven now at Hampton Court, had been torn to pieces, 
were contributed from Christ Church, Oxford, and Althorp in Northampton- 
shire. A selection also of some very fine large cartoons, with figures of 
boys of stupendous size, by Oorreggio, for some of his cupola frescoes at 
Parma, exhibited wonderful power united with delicacy. They belonged 
to Mr. Hertz, whose name has been for many years familiar to lovers of 
art ; but more especially for his collections of antiquities. An immense 
cartoon, one half in fact of the central compartment, by Annibale Caracci, 
on the ceiling of tbe Famese palace at Rome, was hung on the wall of the 
principal hsdl near the southern ascent to the clock gallery. This extensive 
mass of paper (corresponding in scale of the figures to those on the cartoons 
presented by the late Lord EUesmere to the National Gallery), was actually 
used to trace the painter's outline on to the mortar, and was peculiarly 
adapted to render detailed information to those who desired to study 
minutely Caracci's technicalities. This important work of art was liberally 
entrusted to the Exhibition from Marbury hall, by the late Mr. Smith 
Barry, who had been indeed the first to recognise in it the composition 
of Annibal Caracci. Until that period the cartoon had always been 
spoken of as a work by Eaphael. 

Some very spirited and poetical designs in black chalk by Romney, from 
the Liverpool Royal Institution, displayed extraordinary power; and a 
wild design of Fuseli, and a vigorous but mannered composition by Gibson, 
were deposited also by the same proprietors. 

It is now high time to pass in mind through the narrow spaces enclosed 
in walls of engravings, which were ranged, as nearly as possessorship 
seemed to allow, in chronological order. 

When it was first determined to form a Special Gallery of Engravings, 
the subject was referred to Mr. William Smith, late of Lisle Street, whose 
extensive knowledge of engravings and Influence with various holders in 
private collections were well known, and to Mr. Dominic Colnaghi, who 
had already prepared for his own gratification a large and instructive 
series of the works of the leading engravers from the veiy commencement, 
and who ultimately took a very prominent part both in forming the collec- 
tion and inducing holders of the rarest gems to support it. 

The origin of printing from the practice of engraving on metal 
plates is by this time very generally known. As long as engraving on 
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metal was the final object, tbo hollowed lines grayed into the met 
were filled in with a black substance so as to make the workmansb 
more distinct and more permanent also. The first impressions were tak< 
by the engraver, not of the engraving in printing ink only, but of tl 
entire plate, as from a seal, in plaster or melted sulphur. A count 
impression having been taken, the coiTesponding hollow lines were black< 
in, and this duplicate was retained by the workman as a fac-simile ai 
specimen of liis ability. Sulphur impressions of this nature are inde 
rare : only a few are in the British Museum ; whilst at Manchester n 
one was to be seen. Delicate rubbings with printing ink on soft pap 
seem occasionally to have been taken from some of these sulphurs, ai 
others also from the engraved plate before it was finally filled in with tl 
black metallic substance called Niello. Plates so finished were called Kiel 
and they arc frequently menticmed in Vasari s account of Maso Finiguer 
the goldsmith, and othei-s who made the first discoveries in multiplicatii 
of designs by printing from engmved plates. In the Museum at Floren 
is preserved a silver niello plate, called a Pax, engraved with the device 
** the coronation of the virgin." In the British Museum is the siilph 
duplicate from it, wliioh had, during progress, been taken and filled 
with paint before the I'lorentiue one had received the metallic black ; a] 
in the Louvre is a paper impression taken between the two operatio 
when the metxd had somewhat more engraving on it than the sulph 
exhibits. Each ditrercut museum thus affords a distinct illustration 
the process, and serves to confirm a passage of Vasari, who mentions tl 
very Pax. It was paid for, according to the still existing church accoun 
A.D. 1452. 

* There were at ^lanchcstor several delicate impressions taken from sih 
plates destined to receive niello ; and these nielli prints. Proofs they mig 
truly be called, were attributable to Finiguen'a, and are of the utm( 
rarity. Mr. R. S. Tlolford is the fortunate possessor of these prieeb 
treasures ; but in their frames in the gallery they appeared no more tb 
small grey specks upon a broad sheet of white paper. Among them t 
most beautiful was an Adoration of the Magi, surrounded by smal 
medallions and an impression from the "Coronation of the Virgin" on t 
Florentine Pax above alluded to. 

These silver plates wore succeeded by engravings on copper by some 
the first essayistb who worked upon the metal, for the taking of impressic 
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now became the express aim and end of their labours. Baldini and 
Botticelli, already distinguished painters, devoted themselves readily to 
the new process. Baldini's series of engravings of the Triumphs of 
Petrarch, of the utmost rarity, were contributed by Dr. Wellesley, Mr. 
Pal grave, and Messrs. Evans ; and by the same artist was to be seen an 
extraordinary engraving of the Preaching of the Fra Marco, indicating 
the foundation of the Mont de Piete, and an engraving of Christ from the 
" Monte Sancto di Dio," dated 1477, and the first engraving ever used as 
a book-illustration. These rare works are the property of Dr. Wellesley 
and Mr. E. Cheney. The great Italian masters Pollajuolo, Andrea 
Mantegna, and Mocetto were seen at Manchester in full vigour ; and 
the series of Marc Antonio, Bonasone, and the Mantuani were almost 
unrivalled. Of Marc Antonio, whom Raphael especially employed, 
even surrendering one of his own workmen for his especial assist- 
ance, the productions were of uniformly first-rate excellence and too 
numerous to admit of anything like particular enumeration. Per- 
haps, however, the very finest, clearest, and rarest of all these superla- 
tive brilliances were " The Judgment of Paris," belonging to Professor 
Johnson of O.xford ; " Peace," Dr. Wellesley ; " The Pest," Mr. Holford ; 
" Aretino," Mr. Cheney ; " The P'ivo Saints," * Mr. Holford ; " Massacre 
*' of the Innocents," Mr. H. Hawkins ; " The Martyrdom of St. Lawrence," 
Mr. H. Hawkins. All these were either unfinished proofs in rare states 
or unique condition. Bonasone was almost as peculiarly the engraver 
from Michael Angelo, as Marc Antonio was from Raphael. For the 
superiority of this collection, the principal thanks were due to Mr. 
Hawkins, of Bignor, Dr. Wellesley, the Rev. J. GriflSths, Mr. Holford, 
Mr. George Smith and Mr. St. John Dent. 

Among the engravings by early Germans, Martin Schon, Israel van 
Meckenen, Lucas van Leyden and Albert Diirer, were most prominent. 
Here the aid of Mr. R. Fisher, Mr. C. S. Bale and Mr. Felix Slade 
was of especial value. 

Rare historical engravings belonging to our own country naturally com- 
manded a greater interest. Queen Elizabeth, in the dress in which she 
went to St. Paul's, James I. and the Prince of Wales, Anne of Denmark, 



• See the accompanying engraving, from Mure Antonio's " Five Saints," drawn by 
G. Sch'irf, and coutribated by Messrs. Boswortli and Harrison from " Guizot's Fine 
Arts." 
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vigour, especially the bold profile of the Sultan Solyman with an unusuallj 
tall cap encircled by four crowns, and a large medallion portrait of Pope 
Julius II. by Burgkmayer. A great map of Venice, dated 1500, attributed 
to Albert Diirer, but more probably by an Italian artist, is often referred 
to as an authority on topographical matters. 

Albert Diirer, equally great in wood engraving as in etching and all other 
branches of design, was represented by many examples in the first depart- 
ment. On this occasion it is only possible to name the colossal head of 
Christ ; complete sets of the Apocalypse ; the Life of the Virgin ; the 
Passion, and the Triumphal Car of the Emperor Charles V, executed by 
Burgkmayer. The Triumphal Arch of Maximilian, dated 1515, was composed 
of a great number of separate plates admirably joined by Messrs. Colnaghi 
for this express occasion. Here again, and in all the instances above 
specified, Mr. William Russell was the liberal contributor. Holbein's dance 
of Death, a fine series contributed by Mr. Fisher, and the Maze were 
not such novelties, as far as subjects are concerned, on account of the 
numerous and cheap copies disseminated to the less experienced students 
of this branch of art. These impressions, however, were in remarkably 
fine states. The influence again of Hubens upon wood engraving was to 
be seen in Jegher's bold engraving of the Garden of Love. 

Early attempts at printing in natural colours should not be passed over. 
They were made by Eirkhall of Sheffield, who flourished in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. William Russell and Mr. Cheyney exhibited 
specimens of his art. Bewick, Linton, Thomson and Orrin Smith are 
the best known modem names, and their works were well and numerously 
represented. 

The greater part of the exquisite modem engravings, including French, 
German and Italian, contributed by Mr. Lewis Loyd, the Duke of Portland 
and Mr. Felix Slade were deposited in the southern galleries. Near the 
miniatures and enamels towards the galleiy steps were arranged a cluster 
of the earliest mezzotinto engravings. The very first of these, by Colonel 
Furstenburgh, Count van Siegen and Prince Rupert, variously dated from 
1643, are wonderful indeed as first attempts. Van Siegen*s engraving 
was taken from a painting by Honthorst. 

Etching, on a bold, large scale, was practised by many of the great 
masters, both of their own designs and from admired pictures by others. 
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In this style Albert Diirer, Agostiuo Caracci, Rembrandt and Van Dyck 
were preeminent. 

Among Kcmbrandt's own etchings, which according to their TariouB 
states command such an extensive range of prices, the following desenre 
special enumeration : — 

The Sabre Print in three states, and after the plate was cut ; Rembrandt 
himself in a turned-up hat ; the hundred guilder piece of Christ healing 
the sick ; the Shell in first and second states ; Van Tolling, Old Haaring, 
Renier Anslo, Ephraim Bonus, the Gold-weigher (in four states), Goppenol, 
The Burgomaster, Six ; the Gold weigher's field ; the Three Trees, the 
Ecce Homo, and Rembrandt s Mill, dated 1G41. Of all these the greatest 
part and tlie very finest belonged to the Duke of Buccleuch. The rest were 
contributed by Mr. Holford, Sir C. Price, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Brodhurst. A unique proof of Waverus etched by Van Dyck was contri- 
buted by Mr. S. C. Bale. 

Other etchings by Ostadc, Paul Potter, Berghem, Rosa da Tivoli, Claude 
and all the illustrious Dutch painters of that period were displayed in 
profusion. On the opposite wall, near tlie stairs, — in continuation, it maj 
be said, of the earliest attempts at mezzotint, — was an unrivalled series of 
large engravings in the same process from the most effective pictures by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. Here indeed the wonderful variety and originality 
of the great painter were most strikingly to be seen. All his largest, 
finest full-length compositions were collected here in the full brilliancy of 
artist's proofs. For this treat again the public were indebted to the Duke 
of Buccleuch. The principal engravers in this series were T. Watson, 
IloJges, Dmikarton, Dixon, Dickenson, M'Ardcl, J. Raphael Smith, 
V. Green, Doughty and Ward. In the same process, but varied to an 
incredible extent, was also to be scon a large series of plates, (many of 
them the same subject in various states,) frequently worked upon experi- 
mentally by the artist's own hand, printed in deep brown colour, and 
forming the plates to Turner's Liber Studiorum. As they lined the screens 
on that side of the gallery which the music-Hsteners frequented, they 
obtiiined but little notice. In the same gallery, but more directly under 
the Lirge southern window, was an c.vtonsivc and interesting display of 
piiniin*,' in culours, architectural tlias\iiig>, t^c. The latUjr included 
K:vcral Liutiquaiian r. .^loraliou.s ..f 4e« p rcioarcli, and admirably coloured 
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viowa of foreign architecture, which not only merited but required some 
special explanation. None, however, was afforded in the catalogue. 

These coloured drawings lead us naturally down into the galleries at the 
extreme western end of the building which were devoted expressly to water 
colour. In decending the steps, however, the eye was arrested by a large 
number of photographic portraits of celebrities, and a collection of lithogra- 
phic prints, a process which certainly deserved a somewhat more extensive 
illustration than it obtained among the Art Treasures. Of all processes of 
printing and engraving, the use of stone is the most recent, unless* indeed, 
we except the vague and at present undefined attempts tliat are being made 
with regard to printing from plates by photography. Mr. R. Lane, the 
eminent lithographer, contributed a collection of the first attempts at 
lithography in England ; one, a landscape, was signed 1804, and another 
" R. Hill, 1807." Sennefelder, a German of Bavaiia, was the original 
inventor of the process, and lived to see it carried to wonderful perfection. 

Entering now, in mind, the long and principal gallery of water colour 
art, we remember especially John Lewis's magnificent pictures of the 
** People at Rome, assembled to receive the Papal Blessing," and the 
•' Englishman encamped in the neighbourhood of Mount Sinai ;" ** Roberts s 
" views in the Holy Land;" Cattermole's rich and romantic subjects; Carl 
Haag s refined renderings of rustic figures ; Louis Haghe's daylight and real 
representations of foreign scenes and living peoplo among them; Cromek's 
Italian atmosphere; Cox's pure air and mountain scenery; Iluut's matter- 
of-fact, but unrefined, pourtrayal of rude simplicity; Edward Corbould's 
theatrically artificial scenes; Nash's rich and histoiically architectural re- 
cords; Collingwood Smith's manual facility of colour; S. Cooper's truthful- 
ness in cattle; Tayler's richness and power of grouping; Topham with 
corresponding power in subjects of a ruder class; Clarkson Stanfield's 
fresh air subjects, but always most genial when in the neighbourhood of 
the sea. These are only a very few of the abundant and purely English 
excellencies which covered the walls of tliis spacious hall. But out of 
this main hall again branched three smaller apartments, each of wliioh was 
devoted to an especial service, and from which it was hardly possible for 
any one to emerge without deriving a much more exalted notion of the 
power, stability and extent of our water colour practice. The first room 
traced the art back to its comparative infancy in the low countries. As a 
foundation of this valuable historical series, Mr. William Smith placed at 
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the service of the committee his rich collection of water-ookmr drawings, 
which he had formed and always intended to illastrate the growth of the 
art from the earliest times, and, in addition to this, a nameroos list of 
coUectors sent abundant support. Among these the most liberal were 
Her Majesty the Queen, The Eoyal Academy, The Dowager Lady 
EUesmere, Mr. William Eussell, Mr. John Henderson, Mr. Heniy 
Cheney, Mr. John Pender, Mr. William Sandby, Mr. Thomas Birchall 
and Mr. T. Griffiths. 

Solid opaque water colour painting, called tempera, or distemper painting, 
had been long in use ; but transparent colouring, to be modified by the 
addition of water only, was comparatively an innovation. Transparent 
tints laid on with this medium had been used to gratify the commonalty, 
to enrich the earliest woodcuts in the pages of the block books, playing- 
cards, and various ecclesiastic devices. In the most beautiful of the 
Flemish miniatures, these transparent colours were employed to shade 
and heighten the brilliancy of folds and features, after having been first 
laid in with a more opaque and solid paiut, namely, the tempera. As 
far back as the 16th century, Albert Diirer appears to have employed 
transparent colours for tinting large surfaces. Several of his works were 
on parchment ; but the first and most decided instances of the use of 
water colours on paper were shewn in the works of Ostade, Rembrandt, 
Jordaens, Van lluysum, and Watteau. Our earliest water-colour artists, 
Paul Sandby, Cozens and Girtin were truly giants, and from their hands 
many of the finest conceivable compositions were to be seen.' And these 
were followed by an extensive series, all in the same process, enriched 
and varied by the genius of Gainsborough, Cipriani, Reynolds, Rowlandson, 
lloapliy, Clennol, Edridge, Blake, Stothard, Flaxman, Barrett, Varley, 
Dewint, Prout, Martin, Constable, Copley Fielding, Chambers and 
Wright. 

In tho second room Turner predominated, and it was here, by comparing 
his very earliest with his very latest drawings, that a useful lesson might be 
derived. The range of his views and the changes of aspect in his various 
scenes were wonderful, and one could only regret, when contemplating 
his latter and most gaudy dniwings, that he could ever have departed from 
the strength and propriety of bis first transcripts of nature. As architec- 
tural draftsmen both he and Cattcrmole acquired the knowledge and 
practical foundation of their power. In the third room were to be seen 
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admirable studies from nature, drawn to perfection in coloured chalks, by 
M already ; sketches in Turkey, of a very flimsy nature, by Sir David 
Wilkie ; graceful and delicate compositions, by Flaxman and Stothard, 
by the former of whom also a few bold pen and ink drawings from the life, 
belonging to the Royal Academy, deserve especial record. A great 
number also of sketches made abroad in Egypt and Asia Minor by Miiller 
were of an excellence and interest that claimed fax better treatment than 
they received in the dark position assigned to them near the ground on 
the screens, since they afforded far more truthful records than either 
Wilkie's vague hii;its or the pretending, overloaded and opaque scenes, by 
the chevalier Hildebrandt taken in similar regions. 

The course from these galleries led through the Indian court, which 
although limited in comparison with the corresponding Department of the 
Hyde Park Exhibition, excited great admiration, and seems on the whole 
to have been as generally popular with the manufacturing classes, as any 
other portion of the treasures amassed for their gratification. The tent 
in the centre of the room contained superb specimens of furniture, bolsters, 
saddles, chess-tables, embroideries, turbans, horse-trappings and various 
kinds of Damascened armour. In cases around the tent were magnificent 
examples of Turkish arms, pipes, stools and boxes, chiefly contributed by 
Her Majesty the Queen and the East India Museum. Chinese work, 
ivory carvings and highly wrought bowls, together with the most 
beautifully patterned Indian shawls, were sure in themselves alone to 
elicit admiration ; but many objects in the general museum which 
occupied the remaining available extent of the great nave, required the 
adventitious aid of labelling and historic explanation, all of which was 
effected and most admirably arranged, by Mr. J. B. Waring. In the 
central nave, the necessity of some general classification became at once 
evident, and the system adopted by Mr. Waring in this respect was 
certainly one by which the progress of those who desired to study and 
examine was very materially facilitated. Gold and silver, glass-work 
and enamels, book-binding and all other leading branches were kept 
perfectly distinct. They were arranged in very large cases, and the visitors 
were thus enabled not only to regulate their ideas and institute compari- 
sons, but the system was of the greatest advantage to those persons who 
were desirous of finding out any particular object. 

Among so many objects of such_ general interest and so vai'ied a nature, 
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it may become a matter of some difliculty to recapitulate even a few oJ 
most noteworthy objects or principal curiosities. Those howeve 
chief iniportuuco and rarity, as they now pass through my mind, wen 
fine specimens of Venetian glass, contributed by the Duke of Buccle 
Mr. Felix Slado and the late 'Mr. Nicholson ; the Saxon lantern from 
Ashniolean ^Museum at Oxford ; the famous enamelled cup, from 
Corporatimi of J.ynn ; tlie beautiful croziers of William of Wyke 
and Bishop Fox ; the clock which Henry VIII. presented to A 
Buleyn, contribuled by Ilor JMajesty, together with the magniticent st 
by Benvenulo Cellini, whiih occupietl an isolated case towards 
transept. The silvcrgllt-moiinted Nautihis cup, from Windsor Ca 
was also a grent cb.biity. A superb ct'lleotion of oriental metal w 
both in bniss and Intten, belonging princijjally to Mr. Piohde Ilawl^ 
r ! and- ^Fr. E. I'jilkonor, lillcd one lar^^e case, whilst in another of sin 

size were as^^emblcd sonic of the linest examples of oiieutal armour 
weapons, trappings n^jd arcoiitronicnts. 

' In tlir-c rcspf-cls in./!scd ilie vast contributions of Colonel ^levr 

iVuni (J'HMln.'li Court, ^ic^Ml ])ro-ciiiincm. The uiiivti'Jially known volui 
relating to anricnt anuour, bv Sir Samuel Mcyrick, the colonel's ance> 

I illustrative of the Cvjll'ction I'o ba.l formed, wore always regurdod as 

: ohief autlii'rity i.»n Micli ui.-i iters in this country. The book has b 

copied anil rocupicl, r.icircd tt> and (juoicil from without cud, but 

, oiiginid maturiiils, \\\o. arniuur itself, id (icioilrich Court, could only be si 

by a very fun>i(k'riil>lc l-\Xm{, <ii.d incvilably at very great expense. 
this occasion Cnlunol >]ry rick g. ncrously rendered it completely iicccssil 
I'lie iincst pait of bis collcclion, through the admimble management 
Mr. Dcani;, wa-; sucur-ssJully transferred to the Art Treasures' Exhibition 

: Alanchester, whore it was advant;igoously arriinged, and most iustructiv. 

I descrilicd by the distinguished autlKjrity on these mattei"s, Mr. J. 

rianche, r)f the Jlrridd's (.'i>ilej;«;. In ;td«iilinn to these complete suits 

I armour, contributed by Colonel ]\Ieyiick. a large st.'lectiou of the choic< 

] specimens wore sent by goveniinent from tlio Tower of London, by whi 

: nieans a truly ini paralleled Mri'ii-> of ox:irn]iles wms oulbvted. The E; 

, of Warwick contributed the earliest helmet, !\lr James, of Aylesbury, 

extensive collodion of sjairs, whil^t ninny other important examples wc 
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afforded by Her Majesty from Windsor Castle, the Marquess of Hastings, 
and Lord de Lisle. A fine suit of mounted armour belonged to Sir Henry 
Dymoke, the hereditary champion of England. Superb examples, indeed, 
were two suits from the tower, one of the time of Henry VI, the other, 
fluted, dating from the reign of Henry VIII. Two magnificent suits 
elaborately ornamented, made for Prince Henry, the son of James I, 
and for Prince Charles his brother, are of special historical importance. 
A buff coat of Sir Jacob Astley served to confirm the accuracy of this 
portion of his portrait exhibited in another part of the building. 

A superb half suit, surmounted with a temporarily added, highly 
wro'jght, Morion, belonging to Alphonso Duke of Ferrara, was con- 
sidered by Mr. Planche to be one of the finest in Europe; near it 
stood an original Italian armourer's anvil, the sides of which were 
elaborately wrought. Between these objects and the nave were two 
remarkably fine tilting suits, the figures being mounted on horses 
in the act of encounter. They belonged to the sixteenth century. 
In a glass case near at hand was the celebrated ivory cross-bow, of the 
time of Henry VI, and a curious instrument from which our modem 
dragoons derive their name. It was a primitive gun made of wood, 
inlaid with ivory and called a dragon. There were also several beautifully 
wrought couteaux de chasse, and in one case a magnificent display of 
shields, including the targets of Francis I and the Emperor Charles V, 
the former executed by Negroli, the latter by Pacini. On the opposite 
side, also in a glfiss case, were finely embossed shields, contributed by the 
Marquess of Breadalbane and Lord Delamere. There were also a remark- 
able two-handed sword, with the two cognizances of De Lisle and Warwick, 
and a superb partizan with highly-wrought staff, said to be a present from 
the Pope to Henry VIII : these and a halberd, probably used in ecclesiastical 
processions, were also deserving of special study for design. 

Of primitive times, also, one great rarity, the thin bronze coating of 
an ancient British shield, found in the river Witham, Linconshire, claims 
remembrance. The central boss was studded with small pieces of cornelian. 
Neai' it were placed two other remarkable objects, namely, circular shields 
or targets, used by the primitive occupants of our island. 

From the armourer to the goldsmith of olden times may be considered 
an easy transition. 
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Of rich clmrch plate, especially Chalices, Monstrances, Shrines, Pkten: 
Tliuribles, and Candlesticks, the chief contributors were Cardinal Wisemai 
Dr. Rock, Colonel Meyrick, Mr. Howard of Corby and Mr. Beresfoi 
Hope, M.P. 

The Corporation plate was collected from New College, Queen's and Ori( 
Colleges, Oxford ; from Corpus, St. John's and Pembroke Colleges, Can 
bridge ; from the civic authorities of York, Yarmouth, Thetford, Cheste 
Uochester and Lincoln ; also from the London companies of the Gob 
smiths, Jkrber-Surgeons, Clotliworkers, Mercers and Carpenters. Froi 
among the latter of these was to bo seen the cup presented by Samu 
Pepys, and mentioned in his diary. A very curious collection of watch< 
senod to shew the advances made in mechanical workmanship and tl 
wonderful amount of taste which prevailed at an early period in fabricatii 
the cases to hold them. Enamels also, mainly through the assistance 
Mr. Danby Seymour, Mr. Beresford Hope and the Earl of Warwick, form* 
an almost unrivalled collection. 

In the earliest examples of enamelling the colours were kept qui 
distinct and sepanited from earli other by slender walls of gold. The 
were lixed with wonderful delicacy and precision before the introdu 
tion of the fusible vitreous material. Constructed divisions of th 
nature gave the name Cloisonne to the enamel. In the second staj 
of advaiii-ement, the same system of separating the colours was mail 
taincd, but the divisions were ellbcted by a difTerent process. The go] 
surface to receive the enamels was then scooped out into as many hollov 
as masses of cobmr were required, leaving the metal between them i 
form the necessar}- barriei*s. This kind of enamel from the process < 
hollowing was termed chnmplnr^' The third and last process was to paii 
freely over the entire surface of a ilat plate metal, generally of coppe 
with vitreous colours, blending one with another as in ordhiary paintiii 
and covering the metal as completely as an artist would his panel < 
canvas. Of this latest style by Courtois and seveml other fine artists i 
I^imoges, &c., the most important came from Mr. Danby Seymour 
collection. 

Of Henri Deux ware, only forty examples being known in the whol 
world. Sir Anthony Rothschild contributed the most precious specimens 
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Of Majolica, Palissy, Sevres and other kinds of pottery it is impossible to 
speak in any detail, nor can the various articles of furniture and decoration 
be dwelt upon. One personal relic, however, excited considerable atten- 
tion : this was Cardinal Wolsey s hat, formerly in the collection at Straw- 
berry hill and now the property of Mr. Charles Kean, the Tragedian. 

The art of binding books was abundantly illustrated, both in original 
examples of the various styles, when the workman often exercised his craft 
for the love of God instead of lucre, and also in the modem imitations 
by Leighton, Tarrant and others. A large series also of medallions and 
coins, in bronze, silver and gilding, especially of the Italian and German 
States, from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries, were deposited in 
side cases ; these, although in themselves unattractive, were suited to 
convey most important lessons whether in portraiture or events, or to 
illustrate the history of the medallists' art. 

Exquisitely minute carvings in ivory attracted much attention and sur- 
prised many by the taste in design and execution of which the material 
seemed capable. The ancient Roman Consular Diptychs have been already 
particularized ; but the austere style of the Romanesque and Byzantine school 
was amply shewn in the large square casket belonging to Colonel Meyrick, 
and several Plaques from the Fejervary Collection, now the property of 
Mr. Joseph Mayer. The more perfect Italian style was best exhibited in 
the graceful Bonbonniere belonging to Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., whilst the 
luxuriance and freedom of composition and workmanship in latter times 
were most fully attained by the Flemings, as seen in the numerous cups, 
sword-handles and couteaux de chasse, contributed by Her Majesty the 
Queen, Earl Cadogan, Mr. Philip Howard and Mr. Goff.* 

Rich specimens of embroidery with the needle and productions of the 
loom were distributed through various parts of the building. One case was 
especially remarkable for the mass of silk and gold-embroidered church 
vestments on which historical scenes were figured in numerous compait- 
ments ; among them the Santo Volto of Lucca was especially noticeable. 
Many borderings of the richest ornamentation involved a display of pearls 
and precious stones upon gold and silver tissue.f 



♦ See the accompanying woodcut obligingly lent by Messrs. Day, from the Art 
Treasures of the L'nited Kingdom. 

+ See the woodcut of an embroidered cope from the Art Treasures, obligingly lent for 
this volume by Messrs. Day. 
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Numerous hangings of arras and gobelins tapestiy, some of extraordinary 
splendour, from Wolsey's Hall in Hampton Court, deserved a better posi- 
tion than it seems to have been possible to have afiforded them. Many 
examples also of Raphael's cartoons, m ilie very materiah for which they 
were designed to he executed^ were to be seen in contributions from the 
Duke of Buccleuch's at Boughton Hall and from Ford Abbey, the resi- 
dence of Mr. IVIiles. Tapestrj* also of a late date, but valuable towards 
the history of the art, had been profusely contributed from Windsor Castle. 
Some, however, of the really early and rare fabric from the Netherlands, 
illustrative of a period close upon the time of Charles the Bold, was to be 
seen among the wonderful varieties which distinguished the Soulages 
collection. 

Tbe Soulages collection, which formed a grand feature in itself, and was, 
as an accession of novelty and variety, an acquisition of great importance 
for Manchester, contained little that requires specification at the present 
time. Mr. Robinson's catalogue has most admirably set forth the peculiar 
interest and claim possessed by each separate article; but the general mass 
resolves itself into classes of carved furniture, hangings and ornaments, 
with nothing in their actual workmanship or other qualities requiring a 
marked distinction in these pages. Certain Majolica plates, however, 
should be excepted on account of tbe rare historical nature of the paintings 
on them ; one contained a portrait of Pietro Perugino, and another, the 
Pope Leo X. in a grand procession, raised on the shoulders of his noble- 
men, and attended by Cardinals. A third, the famous plate from the Bemal 
collection, may also be named ; it was oniamented with a picture of Raphael 
superintending tbe decorations of the ^Majolica vessels which bear his name. 

In order to render the instruction pertaining to ornamental and 
decorative art as complete as possible, the Government very liberally per- 
mitted a selection to be made from the British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum of specimens of art-manufacture and workmanship 
most conducive to that purpose. 

To relieve the monotony of this general recapitulation, a few numerical 
particulara on minor subjects may not be imacceptable. The following are 
the dates when some of the first and most important pictures left London, 
under the care of Mr. Green, for Manchester. Lord Yarborough's pictures 
were removed from Arlington street, February i21st, 1857. The Prince 
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Consort's from Kensington Palace, March 18th. The Foundling Hospital 
and Mr. Stirling's, March 23rd, and the Diploma pictures from the Eoyal 
Academy, March 24th. They were for a while received at Manchester in 
a temporary place prepared expressly for them. The first instalment of 
art in the official buildings of the Exhibition, No. 100, Mosley street, 
was from Col. Meyrick, and consisted of a portrait of Nell Gwynne, the 
Holbein miniatures of Henry VIII and Anne of Cleves, and a portrait 
of Sir Samuel Meyrick, the founder of the Goodrich collection. 

My first visit to mansions and galleries of art to inspect and select 
pictures according to the permissions granted by the respective owners, 
was to Lord de Tabley's and Mr. Smith Barry's, Marbury Hall, September 
29th, 1856. My last visit was in April, 1857, to Liverpool, when I 
selected Mr. Baruchson's and Mr. Hodgson's pictures, and made a further 
demand on the Liverpool Royal Institution, which the directors very 
liberally sanctioned. 

The contributions from Lord Spencer and Mr. Halford were, by subse- 
quent arrangement, retarded to the last hour. The Duke of Manchester's 
also were accidentally detained, and in consequence of these delays many 
considerable difficulties and irregularities of arrangement in the galleries 
occurred. The following curious particulars are derived from some very 
authentic communications which have appeared in London since the closing 
of the Exhibition* and may serve in no small degree to prove the extent 
and working of the undertaking, as well aa some of the immediate effects 
which it produced. 

The galleries of ancient masters contained 1,079 pictures, exclusive of 
the 44 contributed by the Marquess of Hertford. The Portraits numbered 
386, Modem pictures 689. Marble sculptures 160, Water colour drawings 
969, Engravings 1475. The estimated worth of the 1812 pictures was 
nearly five millions of money. 

The seven gentlemen forming the Executive Committee purchased the 
entire Soulages collection at the price of JS 13,500, for the express purpose 
of exhibiting it at Manchester. It has ever since remained on their hands. 
A police force, consisting of 67 men, under the superintendence of Inspector 
Pierce, kept constant watch in the building : forty-two men patrolled by day ; 

• Many very oarions partionlars on minor points connected with the exhibition wero 
published in a series of Papers in the Literary Gazette, January, 1808. 
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eleven by night : 157,250 copies of the general catalogue were printed, and 
13,Q50 of the catalogue of drawings and engravings. The revenue from the 
sale of the shilhng catalogue was something near upon £7,400. On the 
first day 2,043 copies of the catalogue were sold. The revenue arising 
from the pence charged for sticks, umbrellas, parcels, &c., left at the 
entrance, averaged about £10 a day. The total sum derived from this 
source amounted to nearly £1500. 

The number of season tickets sold was 1 2,357. The total number of 
visitors during the course of the Exhibition amounted to 1,336,715.* 

A useful diagram drawn by James Gresham, shewing the fluctuations in 
the number of visitors during the period that the exhibition remained open* 
was published under the authority of Mr. Deane, the general commissioner. 
By this official return it appears that on the opening day. May 5th, when 
season ticket holders and invited guests alone were admitted, 8,000 per- 
sons were in the building. Between that period and the Queen's visit on 
the 30th June, the fullest attendance happened on Friday, the 6th of June, 
when 11,574 persons attended. During the day of Her Majesty's visit, 
when the public were admitted at one shilling each, immediately after she 
had left, the number of visitors amounted to 10,106. On Saturday, 
August 2'2nd, when the price of admission after two o'clock was redaced 
to sixpence, the number amounted to 20,610. The greatest number of 
visitors to the Exhibition in one day occurred on Tuesday, October 13th, 
that being the last occasion of the shilling admissions, when 20,160 
persons passed the barriers. On Saturday, the 17th, when the chaige for 
admission was half a crown, the number of visitors amounted to 17,988. 

During the wliole coui*se of the Exhibition, Thursdays were reserved for 
the wealthier classes : payment at the doors was not less than half a crown : 
whilst an extra display of music, under Mr. Hall6's excellent direction^ 
gratified the visitors. Tlie greatest quantity of rain fell on Thursday, the 
13th of August, when the number of visitors reached only '1,4'26. The 
smallest attendance in one day, 3,137, occuiTed on Monday, the 11th of 
May. On the first shilling day, Monday the Ibth of May, the admissions 
numbered 4,t29U. 



• 'I'lio entire rcooipts of ilio fxliibition aiiprur to liave btM*n X*fl;j,r)04, viz. : money 
paid ai doors iJ(>0,!)})f), xMibou tukfiB X':i.*J,UU, cuiuiogiies, &c., X'bOOO, and umbrellA 
and Btick department X'lOOO. 
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An official return of the contributions and contributors to the Paris 
Exhibition in 1855, has also points of interest for the present occasion. 

France herself contributed 1832 paintings bj 1029 artists, Great Britain 
374 paintings by 295 artists, Belgium 206 paintings by 134 artists, Prussia 
154 paintings by HI artists, Austria 107 paintings by 97 artists, Bavaria 
65 paintings by 41 artists, Holland 98 paintings by 75 artists, Sardinia 36 
paintings by 19 artists, Switzerland 97 paintings by 45 artists, Tuscany 
1 painting by 1 artist. Papal States 1 1 paintings by 1 3 artists, Spain 69 
paintings by 31 artists. 

Of sculptures, France contributed 354, Great Britain 80, Austria 91, 
Prussia 38. Of engravmgs, France 442, Great Britain 329, Holland 30, 
Prussia 53, Saxony 12. 

It may be generally admitted that, with the exception of Italy, Great Britain, 
taken altogether, contains a greater amount of excellent pictures than any 
other country. The existence of these fine works is known chiefly by 
records of sales as they pass into private hands. Until the year 1824, no 
acquisition of pictures was made by Gt)vernment for the benefit of the 
public, and until that period there was no place whatever where the working 
classes could obtain access to first-rate pictures. The avidity tvith which 
oiir monied countrymen purchase works of art has long been known, and 
it is remarkable also that most of the important sales of pictures take place 
in England. Objects of art are sent over here for that express piupose, 
and with the exception of the collections of the King of Holland, Soult 
and Cardinal Fesch, all the best works seem to have passed under an 
English hammer : many of them, it is true, to return to continental 
ownership ; many also into private hands in our own country. To obviate 
this Date of seclusion which had even then be&llen so many chefs 
d'oeuvre in England, the annual exhibition at the British Institution, 
Pall Mall, was devised. There, in three small rooms, a certain number 
of pictures is annually gathered for the season from private hands. Bat 
their yearly number is very limited, and it is, after all, only those persons 
actually resident in London, who can, after a long series of exhibitions, 
obtain any notion of the vast extent of treasures which our country 
does in fact possess. Foreigners who come over for a few months 
in the season, can have but a very poor idea of our pictorial riches. 
Persons also who might otherwise desii'e to study these works find it too 
long and too expensive a labour to go about from one mansion to another 
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asking for permission of access, and strangers cannot always foresee the 
nature of the various impediments that may lie in their way. 

In 1832 Dr. Passavant of Frankfurt am Main made a somewhat 
extensive journey through England, and published an excellent account of 
his travels, dwelling especially upon the pictures and works of art which 
then came under his notice. The work was translated into English and 
had a decided success. The original preface to Dr. Passavant*s Yolume 
contains much useful bibliographical information on works of art in England 
as they existed up to that period. Dr. G. Waagen visited our countiy in 
1835, and in point of amplitude greatly improved on Dr. Passavant. His 
work was also translated into English ; but it was not till the year 1851 
that Dr. Waagen obtained that general reputation as an art critic which he 
deserved. The publication of his notes on art in England, in 1854» 
extended to three large volumes with an excellent index, established him 
at once as the authority upon such matters. Various offers of contribution, 
however, soon revealed that, notwithstanding the activity of Dr. Waagen 
during his repeated visits, he liad by no means exhausted all the choicest 
works contained within these shores, and the publication of a fourth or 
supplemental volume by him, subsequent to the Manchester Exhibition, 
affords the best confirmation of this statement. 

An exhibition, therefore, of Pictures on the principle of the London 
British Institution, but of course vastly extended, would be in itself most 
desirable; and this system Manchester chose to adopt, as she desired 
to attract all the world. Once determined on, the catalogues of the 
British Institution, Dr. Waagen's works, besides extra notes which he 
obligingly supplied, and the writings of Horace Walpole, Dr. Passavant, 
Mrs. Jameson, Smith's Picture Catalogues, Granger and the *• English 
" connoisseur," afforded a most valuable basis.* 

That an exhibition of this nature was already much wanted in England, 
seemed quite evident. The entire result now shews, however, that 



• In rompiliiig tlie official catalogue, I took oapecud care to give every reference to 
the above works, and cited botli page and volume, with my best accuracy, in tlie desire of 
afl'ording means to tliosc who niijxht choose to make themselves more minutely acqiieinted 
with the history of the pictures, than was possible from the oflTudal sbilling volume. 
My own strong rcconnnendatiou to the Connnittee had been from the first to have 
fuller and more expensive catalogues of particular departments prepared, as well M 
slighter ones, to be sold at ditlerent scales. This course seems to have been veiy 
Fucccssfully adopted at the National Gallery and Hampton Court Palace. 
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Manchester was not at all the hest locality for it, nor were the people who 
crowded there during the later days that the Exhihition remained open, pre- 
pared to receive any special benefit from it, beyond what good copies educa- 
tionally arranged would have affonled them. A Sydenham Palace combining 
pleasure ivith education would have been more beneficial. The sight of the 
most precious pictures by old masters, which require a special study and 
education before hand, was of no real advantage to them ; worn and torn 
canvases, bhstered surfaces and strange impersonations could not be ex- 
pected to engage either their attention or sympathy. But with modem, 
fresh, clear intelligible pictures, the case was far different. Of modem art, 
a still more extensive series, especially from foreign countries, would have 
rendered immediate benefit.* Had these ancient and mysterious pictures 
been ticketed with the names of the respective owners and the prices 
that had actually been paid for them, the gazers might have come away 
with some definite idea ; but to the majority these old works were mere dingy 
meisses of canvas and blotches of colour. That which appeals to present 
feelings was more important for them. A collection of the best procurable 
copies from the greatest works of the old masters abroad — and many very 
excellent large copies, both ancient and modem, could easily be obtained in 
this country — would have been quite as effective, and, to my thinking, much 
more locally beneficial.f The result, however, has proved that Manchester 
founded a guest-hall principally in her galleries of the old mastera. Here 
it \^as that foreigners especially and the dilettanti of the south delighted 
to congregate, for the exhibition afforded information and benefit to each 
person in proportion to the knowledge and experience he brought with 
him.J 

Much, however, had been expected from the spontaneous visits of the 
working classes during the great annual holidays of the manu&cturing 
district, Whit Monday and Tuesday ; but the people whose duties keep 
them under mill-roofs day after day, naturally preferred the fresh air ; and 

* It was, however, amusing to hear how readily technical terms were made use of by 
persons of superior station, becoming really in many mouths a sort of cant. 

f This feature I strongly recommended in a letter addressed to the Committee at the 
very outset of tlie undertaking. 

\ Of the older and more severe pictures, both German and Italian, it could 
not be expected tliat a general mass of working people would take much account; 
but I was powerfully struck by the tone and manner of Uiose among the lower classes 
who did stop to look at tliem, as well as of those who merely cast a glance as they 
walked by. It was quite evident that the painter and they had notliing in common ; 
but these spectators did not jeer or ridicule ' '»^' ^rrsnently wondered what was to be 
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the excursion trains conve7ed them in dense numbers as far as possible 
among the blue hills and green trees of Lancashire and Yorkshire, where 
tliey enjoyed themselves to their hearts' content. The lower and unedacated 
classes did not go to the Art Treasures willingly. Many went because 
they were told they ought to go, and vast efiforts were made towards the 
close to send whole schools, institutions and districts of children by 
means of subscriptions and various forms of treat-giving. In this way 
the galleries became densely crowded, so that many who both could azid 
would have enjoyed the works of art thus temptingly arranged before 
them, were prevented. Had educational information been at the same 
time afforded to these helpless children and factory people, a more direct 
benefit might have resulted. Had the promoters of the Exhibition taken 
more time over it, and during three years instead of one, dissenUnaUd 
preparatory instruction among the lower classes, they would have afforded 
far more gratification. 

The portrait gallery, although greatly exceeding the hopes and expecta- 
tions which were entertained of its importance at the beginniug, was totally 
lost upon the mass of visitors for want of labels to indicate the names at 
least of the persons represented. 

"\Mien I had the honour of addressing the Members of the Historic 
Society during their visit to Manchester, I particularly stated my intention 
of aflixing labels to the pictures, and having writings on the walls to mark 
the various schools and leading dates. This design, however, for which I 
had made extensive preparation, was set aside by a decision of the superior 
authorities * 



seen in such tliiiifrs, and soinetiin^s mi exnprgrmtcd iittitude raised a laugh ; still, for 
llio most ])art, the cruder eilorts of tlio old artists were roj?iirded with rrspectfiil silence, 
and it was tht-refon^ lh«* more to be r»'frretted that tlie peojde who did come were not 
better pre]»ared. Jhil — it may be said — " t]i»' etVects are yet to come, what these people 
" }iav«^ now seen will sink drr]) in S(»m«' minds at hast." 'J'rue, »w xomc, but tliat only uinong 
the younjrer ones. Ila<l a (liirrn.'nt elass of objects been prepared for their uodce, thd 
etteet^ would have been not only more decided, bnt more immediate. 

♦ WIk'u we remember thf advantages aironbd by the numerous labels and inscrip- 
tions adopted in the great llyib' Park Kxhibiticm. and the important imrt they filleil even 
as a means of grae^-fnl decoration and cheerful colour — white letters upon red — the recent 
dcliciency seems the more to be regretted. The general colour of the walls at Manchester 
was a dull green : but when accident, at the time of the heavy rains, eom])clled the tem- 
porary sub"^titution of red cloth behind the pictures, an improvement in effect was nniTer- 
sally admitted. In saloons A, IJ and C, the pictures were so <lose, that scjircely an inch 
of wall could be seen : but in the Ilerlford and modern galleries, especially saloon D, 
the dull green had a very poor effect. 
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Had certain days or parts of days in each week been reserved at a higher 
price, and devoted to lecturing and instruction, much good might have 
resulted. Indeed, as in Hyde Park, I fully expected a lecture-room would 
have been constructed. 

A library of reference was also a great desideratum to working visitors 
at the Manchester Exhibition. Books of engravings and descriptions of 
the principal galleries of art are always necessary for those who really 
desire to study the subject and make comparisons. Manchester itself did 
not appear to contain many high-class or expensive works of this nature, nor 
could casual visitors think of taking ponderous books with them. At the 
same time, having such books at command in London, there would have 
been no chance of their purchasing them of the booksellers. A well- 
chosen library, arranged like the one till lately at Marlborough House, 
with a trifling sum charged for admission, as at a news-room, would have 
rendered very general service.* 

It may after all be fortunate, that many of our finest private collections 
of pictures were not forwarded to Manchester, Their very absence led to 
the acceptance of offers that would otherwise have never been entertained; 
and by these circumstances a large class of excellent and much less known 
pictures were brought to light. 

In my preliminary arrangements with the Executive Committee of the 
Manchester Exhibition, I undertook to collect for them various objects of 
ancient art and pictures by the old masters, and to arrange and catalogue 
them on the walls of the Exhibition Here my engagement terminated. 
I strictly, from the first, limited my labours to the old masters, avoiding 
any connection with the galleries of modem art, and I particularly declined 
to have anything to do with returning the pictures after the close of 
the Exhibition. At the same time strong reasons were frequently held 
out to me to beheve that I could be of much service to the Committee 
in an educational point of view, both in lecturing and affording information 
to visitors when the Exhibition had once opened ; but it appeared, as the 
preparations advanced, that such thoughts were not entertained, and all 
information was to be entered in the catalogues alone. A handsome letter 

• Finding the impossibilty of procuring books necessary for reference whilst preparing 
the catalogue, I hatl numerous works in my own librarj' forwarded from London. Many 
of these being both rare and serviceable, I would glatlly have deposited, for a while, 
in such an accessible collection. 
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of thanks from the Executive Committee terminated raj directorship of the 
Manchester Exhibition. I offered the Committee to devote a month of my 
own time, free of expense, if thej would only employ persons to write and 
prepare the labels I might dictate to be affixed to the pictures and the 
walls. My offer was rejected, mainly, it appeared, on the ground that it 
might interfere with the sale of the catalogue. I even pointed out that 
several errors remained in the catalogue and would have corrected them, 
but received official intimation that any further changes were not desirable. 

Tliese comparatively trifling matters are mentioned here for the sole pur- 
pose of accounting for the nonfulfilment of measures which I had announced 
to the Society, and towards which, at the time, I was so much encouraged by 
the members. I am naturally anxious to record what I would have done, and 
to express a hope that in any future undertaking of similar magnitude and 
importance, the system of lahelUng for the multitude may be carried into 
effect. Both in the National Gallery and the British Museum that system 
works admirably. It has been proved in those establishments that a ready 
display of the leading names, both of artist and subject, serves only to 
excite a desire for further information, and that in consequence a greater 
number of catalogues have been sold. 

Looking, however, to the walls of the Exhibition, there were many 
serious gaps and many shortcomings that could not have been 
anticipated : even after the preparations had considerably advanced, 
not a few disappointments as to pictures arose. None, however, were so 
severely felt or so much to be regretted, as that of withholding his 
contribution at the last moment, on the part of Mr. Munro of Novar. 
The superlative quality of his pictures is universally known a,nd he clearly 
named and promised pictures which I had seen, measured, and reserved 
spaces for on the walls, till the last minute. Sir John Hamsden, also, 
liberally consented to lend pictures, but the packers unfortunately were 
not able to reach his country residence in time. The same misfortune 
caused the extensive picture contributions willingly granted by Mr. 
Danby Seymour, ^I.P., Sir Archibald Campbell and Mr. Edward Cheney, 
to be of no avail, and a very important bust, by Bernini, of great 
interest in the history of art and readily promised by Earl Da Grey, was 
also lost. The extraordinary Van der Neer, belonging to Lord Shaftesbuiy, 
and several other works had also been promised. Mr. Blundell had 
assigned a ver}' extensive supply of pictures from Ince Hall ; but found 
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at the last moment that legal conditions prevented their being 
removed from the estate. By this means a very important picture 
hy Van Dyck, and many early German and excellent Italian pictures, 
as well 613 some very fine Wilsons, were lost to the Exhibition. 

A positive order having been issued by the Committee at the time of 
the opening of the Exhibition, forbidding the reception of any more works 
of art, however excellent, rendered all counteraction of these disadvantages 
impossible. Stringent rules also were enforced against making even the 
slightest notes or shorthand sketches in pencil from any of the pictures. 
The chief point of regret, however, as having impaired the tone of the 
gallery of ancient masters, was the rigid determination of the Committee 
to retain and hang whatever pictures had actually arrived at the building. 
In consequence of this, many works that had been sent on private recom- 
mendation or through other circumstances, when placed with genuine 
works, suffered and inflicted wrong by the contrast. Had I been permitted to 
act upon my own judgment in this respect, I would at once, and unhesi- 
tatingly, have returned at least three hundred pictures. 

In consequence of the great number of works of art in proportion to the 
space prepared for them, many paintings of superlative merit were placed 
at an inconvenient distance from the eye. To counteract this, it would have 
been well, at certain intervals, to have interchanged their positions vertically, 
and to have brought some of them for a while nearer on a level with the 
spectator. By this means the sequence of the numbers for reference in 
tracking the pictures by the catalogue would not have been seriously 
impaired. These considerations seem to me to be worth noting, inasmuch 
as they may be serviceable in future towards the management of any 
similar collection. 

It may be supposed after the foregoing remarks, that I would have dis- 
carded all pictures of an inferior quality ; that, however, I certainly could 
not have held desirable. One among the many objects of an assemblage 
like the one in which I was permitted to take so active a part, I hold to be 
the collecting of all works that persons would most desire to see, and for that' 
reason celebrities — whether justly or unjustly so — would be thoroughly 
admissible. One result of the Manchester Exhibition has already been to 
convince connoisseurs that many celebrated works of art until then kept 
secluded, or in peculiar positions difficult of access, were not deserving of the 
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pains that seekers might bestow upon them. Of this class it will suffice here 
to mention the Oakover pictures, and one, a " Silentium after Michael 
" Angelo," belonging to Mrs. Dawson. At the same time, it is but fair to 
add tliat the near view and broad light which dispelled so many other 
charms, had also the good effect of establishing the merit of several pictures 
which had so recently and unexpectedly been brought to light. There is 
no doubt that if more time had been allowed in preparation, many more 
discoveries of this kind would have taken place. 

Another distinctive feature of the Manchester Exhibition was also to be 
found among the contributions of statuary. 

The number of examples of this art, compared with those in the Hyde 
Park Exhibition, was far more limited, and for the following reason. 

The Committee resolved to admit no sculpture whatever in plaster ; all 
were to be either marble or bronze. This limitation, although it may have 
gratified the denizens of Manchester by the sight of a clear translacent 
material, led in many cases to the substitution of the pretty and orna- 
mental for works of a higher order. It was perhaps a correct assumption 
that no one would send a marble statue to so great a distance where plaster 
casts were also admissible, and that by layiug down so exclusive a rule a 
fair contribution of Paiian and Carrara marbles might be forthcoming. 
Such, however, proved to be the case, and it was really surprising that so 
great a mass of marble sculpture could be obtained. Manchester, it seems, 
would have the real material, and seemed to believe that the pure, 
beautiful and delicate white plaster wiis an unworthy means for an artist 
to express liis thoughts in precise form. But it is clear that by means 
of this restriction, many of the grandest, most sublime and most effectite 
productions were repelled. 

By this arrangement, sculpture, — so intimately allied with painting and 
so rich and varied in character, — sank low in the Art-Treasures* Exhibition. 

In Hyde Park, however, the abundant display of plaster statuary did not 
retard the contribution of marble works; but tliat was in the metropolia, 
and it must be remembered that every thing there was comparatively on 
the spot. At Manchester, the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Ward were 
the most extensive and liberal contributors of sculpture. The late Mr. 
Smith Barry also rendered most valuable assistance by the numerous 
antiquities which have been already named. Mr. Cornwall Legh, M.P*, 
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exhibited a charming and massive group of Ino and Bacchus, of which 
also a duplicate was sent by the Marquess of Abercom. 

Basreliefs and busts in marble were comparatively easy of transport, but 
of the former only a very limited number could be exhibited, since the 
wall-space was almost totally occupied by the paintings. The heroic statue 
of Napoleon I, by an Italian artist, and a graceful figure of Euphrosyne, 
by Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A., were among the most important of the 
contributions from Clumber House. The Greek Slave, by Hiram Power, 
and the recumbent Magdalen, by Canova, were valuable additions from 
Lord Ward's gallery. The Greek Hunter, by Gibson, a group of Adam 
and Eve, by Schuler and a fine statue of Venus, by McDowell, in imita- 
tion of the antique, were especially deserving admiration. Nor should 
McDoweirs colossal group of Virginius and his Daughter, which so long 
occupied the most central position, at the intersection of the transepts, 
pass unmentioned. 

There was, however, no veiled vestal, as in the 1851 Exhibition, to 
captivate the public. The best statues in the late exhibition, besides those 
already mentioned, were Bailey's " Eve at the Fountain," Ganymede, by 
Flaxman, Paris, from the School of Canova, Venus and Cupid, by R. Davis, 
the wounded Amazon, by Gibson, a basrelief of Angels, by Thorwaldsen. 
Busts of Wellington, John Hunter, Dr. Simpson, Tennyson, Dr. Frewin 
by Roubilliac, and Cardinal Grimani by Alessandro Vittoria were seen to 
considerable advantage. 

The group representing a Boy and a Dolphin, attributed to Raphael, 
although by no means satisfactorily proved to belong even to his school, was a 
highly valuable addition to the collection, as it afforded judges and lovers 
of art the fair means of investigating for themselves a work which, like 
certain pictures already alluded to, has long enjoyed a high reputation and 
been much talked about. 

Having thus far spoken of the preparations and arrangements as conducted 
by the committee and their officials, it may not be uninteresting to glance 
at the various literary productions which the undertaking called forth.* 

• It was at first expected that the Committee themselves wouhl have published some 
elaborate and aiitlientic work on the Exhibition, as was the case after the Great Exhibition 
in Hyde Park ; but towards the end of September it was clearly made known that 
nothing was intended to be done ; and Mr. Murray of Albemarle-street, after confer- 
ring with the Committee, withdrew also from any undertaking of that nature. 
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Two extensive works, recognised by the Executive Committee and dedi* 
cated to tlie Piince Consort, have been published and claim the precedence. 

The folio volume published by Messrs. Day, called " The Art Treasures 
of the United Kingdom," had the advantage of the arrangement and 
direction of Mr. J. B. Waring. It contains an immense variety of plates, 
lithographed in colours from photographic transcripts of extraordinarf 
clearness, with letter-press descriptions by known writers, and may be truly 
regarded as the best record of that part of the exhibition. Messrs. 
Colnaghi published a series of photographs from the pictures both 
ancient and modem, but being only photographs of painted canvases 
and frequently worn panels, liable also in the process to great inequalities 
from the nature of the colours and surfaces, they produce very different 
effects from the originals and could not be thoroaghly satisiieu^toiy. 
From the misfortune of blue turning white and yellow black, numer- 
ous difficulties arise, nor can manipulation be very efficiently introduced 
by way of counteraction. They can only be regarded as vague and partial 
transcripts, although it must be o\vncd that wherever the original doe$ 
clearly reveal itself the rendering is fact indeed. 

Next to these works in point of authenticity were a series of essays which 
appeared as articles in the Manchester Guardian upon the various depart- 
ments of the Exhibition, and which were aftenvards reprinted and sold in 
separate volumes. They were written by Mr. Tom Taylor, with the excep- 
tion of the ^luseum of General Art by Mr. Waring ; the Armour bj 
Mr. J. 11. Pyinche, and the Galler}' of Ancient Masters by myself. 

Two very inlluontial articles appeared in the July numbers of the Quar- 
terly and National lie views. Both writers evince great knowledge of 
the subject they dilate upon; but it is evident, in each case, that the 
leaning was j)rincipally towards the gallery of the ancient masters, whereas, 
to treat the Exhibition fairly as a whole, both the gallery of prints and the 
general museum in the central nave required a particular attention. The 
geneml disi)osition of the Manchester operatives towards the Exhibition 
was truthfully and j^'rapliirally set forth by the writer in the National Review. 

Fiiidiiijr tln'ii, tlmt tlim^ PiM'ined hd chnnre of any authentic rorord beiug preserrvd, 
I rt'S(»lv.-a to Httt'Tiij)t, at l«'a^t, t«» dovote my Ih-si al)iliti»'S t«»wttnl8 8upi>lTing one 
Kumonfus subsrrilMTs mul tlu' encournpiifr assunmrt's «)f roiifidrrice in luy laboan 
hnve <l»'tcriiiin«Ml uw to Ijilxmr to establisli a rpn)r(l as aiiiplo and as accurate as povaible. 
Oflicial duties and thi- <'oll»'<iin^' of materials for njy jj^reat work have, to a certain extent 
interfend wiili my readimss in rommittinj^ tljpse desultory notes to press; and, ii 
I feel some apology due to the members for my having caased so serious a delay, 
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The observations also in the Quarterly relating to the building itself are 
so pertinent that a transcript from page 202 may be generally acceptable. 

** No one can enter the Exhibition at Old Trafford without being im- 
" pressed with the admirable adaptation of the building to its immediate 
" purpose — the display of the works it contains There is no attempt at 
** fine architecture, no imitation of a Greek temple or mediae val town hall. 
'* The materials most fitted for the construction of a light and spacious 
*• edifice — brick, glass, and iron — have been employed, and only one thing 
" has been kept in view — the object for which the buildhig was intended ; 
" its construction not having been confided to the exhibitor of the best 
** design in Tudor, Gothic or Italian Renaissance. The result has been 
** the erection of a very noble picture gallery, in which piciures may be 
" placed and seen to the greatest possible advantage. There is ample 
" space for hanging, room to judge of the effect of a work of art fr6m a 
** distance when necessary, subdued equal light and admirable ventilation. 
•* When will it be understood that the best architecture consists in that 
" which most completely fulfils its object, which shews the greatest command 
" over the materials that are obtainable and which represents the wants and 
** feelings of the day ? • It is because they unite these qualities that two 
" of the most successful modern buildings with which we are acquainted 
"are the reading-room at the British Museum, and the Manchester Exhi- 
" bition." The following also, from page 166, is so full of truth and obser- 
tions in which I concur, that a second quotation may have the advantage 
of better language to express my own thought than I could otherwise 
have offered to my audience. 

" An Exhibition comprising pictures gathered from so many different 
" sources may be compared with the magnificent collection brought together 
** by Napoleon after his Italian conquests, rather, however, as offering a 
" contrast worthy of the spirit of the age — ^the contrast between the triumphs 
•' of war and the triumphs of peaceful industry — than with the view of 
" making any comparison between the merits of the pictures in each. The 
*' Commissioners employed by the Emperor drew without stint from the 
** richest, mine of art that has ever been opened to the christian world ; 
•* churches, convents, palaces, galleries — every edifice which christian piety 
'* or princely munificence had adorned with the greatest works of the 
" greatest men — were ransacked to render complete a collection worthy of 
•* the world's capital. It was a tax levied upon the genius of Italy, and the 
*' tax-gatherer spared none. We may then easily credit the description 
" given by those who were privileged to wander through the vast galleries 
" which contained these treasures of art, and we may believe, as well as in 
** charity hope, that the like will never be seen again. 

** There were few pictures thus brought together which were not ranked 
" amongst the best productions of the masters who painted them. The 
" somewhat limited nature of the collection, as regards the class of works 
** exhibited, was to be attributed to the taste and prejudices of the day. 
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*' At that time the feeling for the pure, simple and devotional chajnacter of 
" the early Italian masters had not yet been received. The edectio 
" schools, as it is the fashion to call them, were in vogue ; consequently, 
" whilst only a few of the most celebrated pictures by the great masters, 
" who lived previous to Raphael and Leonardo, were collected, the Louvre 
" was crowded with the works of the Caracci's and of the later Bolognese 
" schools, Guido, Guercino, Domenichino, and their pupils and imitatoiB. 
" To represent the earlier Italian schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
** centuries, there was little except one or two fine pictures by Pietro Peru- 
" gino. Nor had the instructive sj'stem of arrangement in chronological 
" series by schools, illustrating the gradual development of each, been yet 
** adopted. Had a well-digested scheme, founded upon this obvious and 
" now fully recognised principle been carried out, the gallery of the Loavre 
'* would have been the most complete and important illustration of art- 
'* histoiy and of the progressive imfolding of human thought that the 
" world ever saw. 

" In the quality of the works collected, the Exhibition at Manchester can 
** in no way be compared with the Louvre under the empire. Of the 
" Italian schools of painting we have scarcely one picture whicn can furnish 
** any adequate idea of the power and genius of the illustrious men who 
•* are first in the liierarchy of art, and whose master-pieces can best be 
" studied in the churches and great collections of Italy. Nor is the Exbi- 
** bition equal for the class of pictures it contains to the principal galleries 
*• of Europe. And yet it would be difficult to form a more instructive and 
" interesting collection — one which, at a moment like the present, when art 
" is beginning to be better understood and more widely studied, could afiford 
" more useful hints and teach more to the English public." 

Both the Quarterly and National Beviews observe the want of minute com- 
pleteness in the hanging of the pictures by the old masters, and they, at the 
same time, both justly and correctly presume that difficulties and hindrances 
beset the undertaking. They did not, however, seem to have been aware of 
my studious desire to exhibit ceUbrities in the strongest light, or of the rule, 
— although stated in the catalogue — that was laid down from the first, and 
formed part of an agreement with many of the contributors, that the 
pictures should be called by whatever names owners chose to send with 
them. In some instances, as far as time allowed, I weus able to append 
more correct designations than were at first sent ; but Lord Northwick, 
like many others, remained stedfast in his adherence to the names already 
assigned in his gallery catalogue. 

To resume my mention of the books printed to illustrate the Man- 
chester Exhibition, there were two cheap publications called the Art Trea- 
mrea Examiner and CasselVs Art Treasures. These, although not exclusively 
relating to tho collection at Old Trafford, may have rendered good service 
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by disseminating some general ideas of art, and by affording some rough 
wood-cut illustrations of the principal objects of the Exhibition that 
many would cherish as souvenirs or indications towards better things. 
The Handbook to the Exhibition by Thomas Morris, was a pamphlet 
hastily made up from information gained during the preparations. Fore- 
most, however, among authentic guides should be placed Dr. Waagen's 
well-timed, but too scanty, work called " What to observe. A walk through 
" the Art Treasures^ Exhibition under the guidance of Dr, Waagen,^^ Tn 
this the worthy Doctor did little more than select particular pictures for 
observation, and give, as had already been done in the shilling official cata- 
logue, a reference to the page and volume of his ** Treasures of Art in 
Great Britain," containing the description of each picture. As Dr. 
Waagen did not enter upon the modem galleries, an excellently exe- 
cuted and ample ** Companion to a Walk " was published by an amateur. 
It really contained a great amount both of historical and critical infor- 
mation. Like Dr. Waagen*s the price was one shilling. 

Jerrold's Guide, price sixpence, contained a large amount of well and 
closely printed type, with all points of information clearly arranged and 
strengthened by various quotations from the Times, Aihenceum and Soitur- 
day Review. 

The earliest of the penny guides was the " Peep at the Pictures,'' capi- 
tally executed for its purpose, because addressed to persons utterly inexpe- 
rienced in art ; and it consequently had an enormous sale. " What to see 
and where to see it,'' also a penny guide for the operatives, went through 
various editions, and deserves to stand high among works prompted by 
benevolent feelings. 

There was besides a clever, but strange, account of a visit to the Art Trea- 
sures' Exhibition in a magazine called " The Church of the People," No. 3 
vol 3, July, 1857, and the Exhibition was likewise the theme both of Sunday 
tracts and sermons, among the latter of which may be mentioned ** A word 
in season," by the Rev. Canon Stowell, preparatory to the opening on the 
6th May ; and " The Mother and the Queen," by John R. Beard, D.D., 
after Her Majesty's visit, June 30th, 1857. Several strange works also were 
published in the Lancashire dialect apropos of the Manchester Exhibition. 
Among them " Sam Sondnokkur's Ryde fra Ratchda to Manchister." 
" Bobby Shuttle and his Woife Sayroh's visit to Manchester un'th Greight 
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** Treasures Exhebishau, be Tom Treddleboyle." In anotlier strain also, but 
not to be passed over in tbis list, was a clever series of sketches and 
poems taken from tbe pre-Eaphaelite works in tbe modem gallery, called 
" Poems inspired by certain pictures^' &c., wbicb, altbougb only caricature 
outlines accompanied by slight letterpress, afforded strong proo& of talent 
and a quick perception of what really constituted leading chazacteristics 
among works of art. 

Various works from tbe foreign press, commemorating a visit to Man- 
chester, contained both novelty and information. The first is by M. Alfiied 
Darcel of tbe gallery of the Louvre. The title of his pamphlet was 
" Excursion Artistique en Angleterre.'* It was written very pleasantly, and 
with much spirit and learning. A second essay by the same author, " hes 
** Arts Ituiustrieh,'' related to Uie contents of the General Museum of Art. 
There were also various articles in the German papers from the pen, I 
believe, of Dr. Waagen. M. Charles Blanc, in his little volume. " Lea 
" Tresors d£ Vart a Manchester," gives a general account of the Exhibition 
and a selection of the most noteworthy objects, with extracts firom the 
catalogue classified under their respective heads. In describing the formsr 
tion of the Guarantee Fund (page 9), he was much impressed by the &ct, 
that a friend of his ofiered a contribution of £200 (5,000 francs), which was 
declined by the Committee on the ground of their receiving no subscrip- 
tion for a lower sum than £500 (12,500 francs). He adds " J*ai vu la 
*' lettre ; telle est ici Tabondanco de Tor ; tel est Torgueil du riche." 

A print connoisseur of Vienna was also at the Exhibition making 
very careful notes with a view to publication, but I have not as yet seen 
any result. M. M. W. Burger contributed a series of articles to le SiecU^ 
which have been collected in a volume under the name " Tresors d'ari a 
*' Manchester." M. Paul JMantz also published an article on the Exhibition 
in tbe Revue Franqaise for June 20, 1857. Dr. Springer was deputed by 
the Duke of Saxe Cobourg to visit and report upon the Exhibition. 

We have yet further to turn our attention to the history of the Exhibition 
and its influences, before even this summary notice can be closed. Great 
and most philanthropic exertions were made in all directions. The liberality 
of the wealtliy employers contributed much to secure the attendance 
of vast numbers in one day. Thus, for instance, on Saturday, Sept. lOtb, 
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2,540 of the operatives from the famous Saltaire Works, near Bradford, 
visited the building at the sole expense of Mr. Titus Salt, including their 
refreshment. On the same day 400 scholars from the Prestwich Church 
Schools were present, at the expense of the Chairman of the Committee 
and the Countess of Wilton. On Saturday, the 22nd of August, upwards 
of 800 of the mechanics in the employment of Messrs. Fairbaimand Sons, 
the eminent engineers, visited the building. Here again, Mr. Thomas 
Fairbaim, the Chairman of the Executive Committee, defrayed the expense. 

On the same day, about 800 of the work-people of Mr. Edmund Potter, 
from Dinting, were treated by their employer to a visit. 

The children of the Manchester Deaf and Dumb School visited the 
Exhibition on the 12th of June. 

Four hundred children of the Worsley School were treated to the Ex 
hibition by the Earl of Ellesmere, on the 21st of September. 

Notwithstanding all these exertions, the operatives themselves manifested 
but little sympathy. Among these vast bodies, thus introduced, the work- 
men from Mr. Edmund Potter s at Dinting, showed most interest and 
gratification. This may perhaps be accounted for in two ways : firstly, 
Mr. Potter is known to have always devoted especial care to afford his men 
every opportunity of obtaining useful knowledge and recreation; and 
secondly, the very nature of their occupation, calico-printing, has an 
essentially artistic element connected with it. 

A letter, addressed to the Times of Sept 16th, dated Manchester, gives 
a faithful picture of the proceedings of many a fustian-jacketed visitor. 
The following is an extract from it. 

"We have not a population, within a reasonable distance, who can be 
" expected to appreciate it, (the Exhibition) and although one of our news- 
" paper editors started the tiieory that the study of the ancient masters would 
" interest and elevate tiie masses, I think that few will be found to agree 
*' with him ; it is like feeding infants with ' strong meate.' To shew what 
'* the masses can appreciate, 1 may state that a firm, in Sheffield I think, 
'' sent their work-people to the Exhibition, and also made provision for them 
" having refreshments there ; yet, notwithstanding this, in a short time after 
*• reaching the building, few were to be found in it, tiie bulk of them having 
" gone to Bellevue-gardens— something like your Cremome. Nor can this 
"be wondered at, the people were true to their instincts " 

I am not aware of any association or subscriptions like the Alpha Fund, 
that was started at Manchester in the course of September, having been 
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adopted either in London, during the Hyde Park Exhibition, or at the 
Sydenham Crystal Palace. The object of this benevolent scheme at 
Manchester was to afford all helpless Sunday school children and others, 
who had not sufficient, means to visit the Exhibition. 

Sir James Watts, the Mayor, and Mr. Thomas Fairbaim, the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, each subscribed £100 to the Alpha Fund, and 
by the successful working of this subscription, a considerable addition to 
the number of visitors was secured. It is among these young and not 
yet too firmly-moulded thoughts and perceptions that the best results are 
to be hoped for. Young children, although their fingers may have been 
already doomed to manual labour, have their minds still elastic, and, 
although worldly cares do sit earlier on the brow in Manchester than else- 
where, fresh thoughts have more chance of making an impression on them 
than on a world-bound family man. Thus, it may chance that some of these 
infantine mill-hands, having seen the beauty and capacities of art among 
the modem pictures — tlie ancient I liave already withdrawn from the 
pale of consideration — may in after times proclaim, by a natural talent 
rightly evoked, that the Manchester Exhibition had served as a means 
towards the creation of art. 

After the closing of the Exhibition on Uie 17th of October, 1867, when 
Mr. Fairbaim addressed a short and appropriate speech to the company 
about to withdraw, the public knew little more about the proceedings 
of the Executive Committee. 

All arrangements for the separating, removing and returning the multi- 
tudinous portions of the Exhibition, had been so efficiently and perfect! j 
pre-organizod by LIr. Deane, that from Monday, the 19th, when the work of 
dispersion commenced, everything proceeded rapidly and smoothly, and by 
the 23rd of October nearly all the water-colour drawings and engravings 
liad been removed. On the 31st of October, the Manchester Guardian 
reported that of pictures by the ancient masters only about 150 remained 
iu their places; nearly all the historical porti-aits had disappeared ; not 
more than a score of modem paintings remdned in the northern saloons. 
'* Everywhere there are long lines of packing-cases, and groups of men 
** filling or removing them. The great bulk of the contributions of Her 
'* Majesty the Queen has been despatched to Windsor or to the metropolis ; 
" luul at eleven o'clock this forenoon, a special engine starts with most carefolly 
*' loaded trucks, bearing all that remains. Her Majesty s contributions fill 
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'* no less than 139 cases, some of them of the lax^gest size ; and it must be 
*' remembered that this statement has no reference whatever to the many 
** pictures and other works contributed by the Prince Consort, which are very 
** nearly ready to be returned. Among other things sent from the Palace 
" since our last notice, may be mentioned the Earl of Yarborough's (60 
** pictures in 16 very large cases), those of Earl Spencer, the Earl of 
" Feversham, the Earl of Derby, all that belongs to tlie East India Company, 
** the contributions of Mr. Howard Galton, &c." 

On November 7th, the same joiumal states, — " We found yesterday, 
" that not many more than 20 oil paintings of any kind remained on the 
" walls of the Palace, several of the saloons on each side being completely 
" bared. The sculpture not packed, or not in the course of packing, does 
" not exceed 25 works ; much of the armour has disappeared, huge packages 
" encumbering the floor ; all the cases have been more or less stripped ; and 
** of the Soulages Collection only a few articles are now visible." 

On the 1 Ith November, the last detachment of pictures left the building, 
and included Viscount Galway's large picture of Charles 1st and his Queen, 
attended by the dwarf, Sir Jefifrey Hudson, starting for the chase. This 
work of art, measuring 9 feet in height, and 15 feet 6 in width, was of 
necessity removed by a waggon and horses, as neither railway nor canal 
could possibly convey it. 

On October the 28tji, the Executive Committee rendered to the sub- 
scribers of the Guarantee Fund an account of their administration. The 
general meeting for this purpose was held in the Mayor's parlour at the 
Town-hall, Manchester. In the report read by the Secretary, Colonel 
Hamilton, it was stated that 1,053,538 visitors paid for admission ; 282,377 
times the season ticket holders availed themselves of their privilege, making 

a total number of 1,335,915 visitors.* "Up to the public close of the 
" Exhibition on the 17th instant, the cash receipts from all sources standing 
" to the credit of the Committee may be stated at Jg98,500. The total ex- 
** penditure up to the same period, and the further liabilities which are 
*• definitely known to the Committee, such as cost of police to the end of 
" November; insurance of all kinds, rents, &c., amount to £99,500. The 
** still further outlay to be incurred, includes all the expenses of returning 
" the contributions to their respective owners. It will be seen at once that 
" it would be impossible, at the present moment, to give anything more than 

• From reports in the Times ^nd Manchester Guardian, October 29th and 80th. 
In illustration of the great traffic created by the establishment of the Art Treasures' 
Exhibition, it may be interesting to mention, that in the Illustrated News of August 28, 
1858, it is stated that in the months of May and June, the Art Treasures' Exhibition at 
Manchester brought a clear profit to the Company of the North Western Railway of 
vC20,000. What, therefore, must have been the profit on the whole period of the 
exhibition, if j£ 10,000 for each of the first two months? 
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" tins approximate statement of our financial position. To meet this excess 
" of expenditure over the cash receipts, we have the exhibition boilduig and 

" its fittings."* 

The Chairman, Mr. T. Fairbaim, then proposed the folloining resolution : — 

•' That this meeting — as well on behalf of the immediate promoters and 
" supporters of the Exhibition of Art-Treasures of the United Kingdom, as 
** the City of Manchester, where that Exhibition was held, and the vast 
" thousands of all ranks and countiies who have enjoyed its beauties, and 
" benefited by its lessons — records its sense of profound gratitude for the 
"existence of that social harmony in this country which alone rendered such 
* * a gathering possible. It acknowledges for the country at large, the munifi- 
*' cent liberality and disinterestedness of the contributors, whether in the 
" highest or the humblest ranks of life; believing that one and all were moved 
** in their decisions by a sinciere sympathy for a great and refining work, and 
*' by an honest desire to improve and gratify their fellow-creatures." 

After due acknowledgment to the Executive Committee for their ex- 
ertions and the admirable manner in which the designs of the promoters of 
the Exhibition were carried out, Mr. Edward Loyd read a resolution which 

had been placed in bis hands ; it was thus worded : — " That a sum not 
•* exceeding i* 1,000 be placed at the disposjil of the Executive Committee, to 
" bo used by them at their discretion, should they deem it desirable to 
•• recognize the services of the officers of the Committee." 

Tbis libeml proposal to devote a portion of the Guarantee Fund in 
grateful recognition of services, being seconded by Mr. Edmund Buckleyi 
was at once passed ; and the Executive Committee judiciously apportioned 
the sum amongst the principal officei-s then retained on the establishment, 
among whom there is ample reason to believe tliat not a few had found 
the duties increased upon them beyond what could have been expected at 
the commencement. 

I take this opportunity to record the zeal and untiring energy of two 
gentlemen, Mr. \V. Street and Mr. C. P. Hillier, who were engaged in my 
department for the special purpose of aiding me in compiling both cata- 
Ingues and references, as well as guiding the workmen in hanging the 
])ictures. The extreme shortness of time rendered tliese qualifications 
the more valuable. 

On November :hid, the Duke of Devonshire, who had frequently visited 
the Exhibition towards the later period of its existence, and repeatedly 

• On lilt* .'nil «»f Mhv, 1>>')X, I'xnrtly twclvr in«»mbs iiftiT tlic inagiiilicent opening 
i.'rninonial, tli»' l»iiiMiii{^ whs s<>I,1 l.y un aiK'tininMT >i» so nnicL ol<l iron and second- 
Imml inatoiiiils. I'hr j»r'»<ltj((. \va*j tar bf\tt\\ tlii-" i)n'vioup. rxiK-ctutions of tlic committee. 
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expressed his regret at not having been a contributor to the Qalleries of 
Art, entertained the Executive Committee at Chatsworth, and gave on this 
occasion a banquet and ball expressly in commemoration of the Manchester 
Exhibition of Art Treasures. 

On the 31st December, at a dejeuner given by the Manchester Town 

Council in the Mayor s parlour, the Executive Committee appeared publicly 

as a body for the last time. The purport of the meeting will be best seen 

by the following extract from the resolution which the Mayor read. "That 
" this Council is deeply impressed with the great advantages conferred upon 
** this city and the community at large, by the recent Exhibition of Art- 
"Treasures of the United Kingdom, an exhibition of works of art unrivalled 
" in magnitude and value, the examination and study of which were emi- 
" nently calculated to improve the knowledge, and elevate the taste of all 
" visitors, and, by bringing together di£Ferent classes not accustomed to 
" associate, to promote goodwill and kindly feeling among all sections of the 
" people." 

The great interest which the undertaking at Manchester seems to have 
awakened throughout the United Kingdom, and the energetic attempts 
made by all lovers of art who could compass the means to visit that locality, 
suffice to prove the want of some collection of this kind on a larger and 
more extended scale, in a more accessible place for those classes who can 
best enjoy and benefit by it, whilst the enterprise which has been so 
honourably terminated at Manchester, might render great service towards it, 
both in the way of example and experience. 

Energetic movements, it appears, are already begun towards a great 
national exhibition in London, to be held in 1861. The Society of Arts 
have expressed their opinions strongly in favor of decennial exhibition3; 
but the date now proposed will by no means leave the operators time to 
spare. 

In 1851, England displayed her relation with, and influence over, the 
produce of the rest of the world.* In 1861 she might advantageously 

• I perceive that I omitted, by an unpardonable oversight, to mention two important 
Exhibitions at the commencement of this paper. Birmingham, previous even to the 
London one, held an extensive Exhibition of Manufactures and Art, in 1840. The tem- 
porary building to contain it was, as the Hyde-park one was at first intended to be, 
entirely of wood. It measured about V2S feet in length, and 90 in breadth, forming a 
kind of Basilica, with nave, clerestory and aisles. Glass and metal-work were then con- 
fined entirely as materials to the objects collected for admiration. 

On tlie 9th of June, 1H52, the Irish Indnstrial Exhibition was opened at Cork, with 
great eclat ; it led the way for Mr. Dargan's spirited undertaking at Dublin the following 
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shew not only her own produce, bat her actual possessioru in the fine arts, 
confining her exhibition, as Manchester was the first to devise, ezdusivelj 
to the property of subjects of the United Eiugdom. If indeed, as now 
seems more than probable, this undertaking be fiELirly carried into effect 
in the Metropolis, we may hope to see a worthy successor to the great 
Hyde Park Exhibition, by which the greatest boon ever conferred in oar 
time upon pictorial art will be secured. 

In point of picture-gathering, Mancestrian enterprize has certainly 
gained the start of the Metropolis, and, from what has already been done, 
London may derive much valuable experience. The non-appearance of 
many of Englands most celebrated pictiures at a provincial exhibition 
might be regretted; but their absence from a Metropolitan collection 
would be fatal. 

The display of engravings and the best obtainable copies of great 
foreign works, whether old or new, on the original scale, would be highly 
instructive and beneficial, and the clearness and accuracy of the order of 
their arrangement, in favourable space, would be a chief means to popu- 
larize them. For all these requirements, the time between this and 1861 
would appear comparatively inadequate. But, by means of accurate 
reductions of the pictures, made to scale and arranged in models of the 
galleries of corresponding dimensions, (provided, of course, that petfeot 
accuracy be secured), much trouble, imcertainty and delay might be 
avoided. 

Having spoken thus freely upon points which appear to me to have been 
most characteristic, as well as others which remained deficient in the 
working of tliis great enterprize, I feel it a duty to render full acknow- 
ledgment of the universal kindness and urbanity of the gentlemen who 
constituted the Committee of Management ; indeed the anxiety and in- 
cessant attention which they extended even to the most trifling minutisB, 
can only be known to those who laboured with them. Mr. T. Fairbaim 
and Mr. T. Ashton were truly indefatigible ; nor can there be any doubt 
that the successful working of the whole enterprize was mainly owing to 
their clearsightedness, energy and devotion. 

The policy of attracting visitors to a particular spot, and thereby pro- 
moting trade and commerce, has been successfully adopted by King Louis 
of Bavaria in his ail capital, Munich. Rome, indeed, has long been 
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principally supported bj visitors to her decorated cburches, ruins, palaces 
and galleries ; and never, peiliaps, was concourse so extraordinary as that 
which flocked to the papal city under the religious excitement raised by 
the jubilee of Boniface VIII in 1300. It succeeded so well, that the 
inducement was repeated several times afterwards, sometimes even at 
short intervals, but always with a certain amount of success, yet never, as 
might naturally be supposed, with the same intensity which distinguished 
the first. 

Our great Exhibition in Hyde Park of 1851, was not inaptly termed 
" The World's Fair." In point of influx it seems to have been to London 
what the gathering of 1300 was to Home. That parallel may now very fairly 
be extended to the Exhibition at Manchester in 1857. The employment 
and admiration of art for such purposes is surely the best policy, and must 
be hailed as a proof that a nation has attained the highest civilization. 

With regard to Manchester, we must indeed echo the hopes expressed 
by the enlightened chairman on the occasion of his receiving the thanks 
of his fellow-citizens, namely, that another and an important benefit would 
be found among themselves, that henceforward they would all feel that it 
was not incompatible with the successful pursuit of trade, or the exciting 
struggles of commerce, to enjoy or have an appreciation of the beautiful 
and the chaste. He believed that the more those feelings were cultivated 
the happier would be their homes and the more enjoyable their lives. 

Desirable, indeed, as a London Exhibition does appear, and whether the 
Art-Tresisures' Exhibition of Manchester may hereafter be looked upon as 
the pioneer, or the experimentum crucis of such a gathering, all remains 
vague. But the Manchester Exhibition is achieved : it is a certainty, and 
as such is now to be thought of aud dwelt upon. In all its details, the 
more attentively it is considered, the more convinced must every one be, 
that those who started it realized, to the fullest degree, all they had 
actually undertaken to effect, and that nothing but indomitable will, steadi- 
ness of aim and the concentration of all those business-like qualities which 
so essentially distinguish the Englishman, could have surmounted so many 
serious obstacles or have established the exhibition on so firm a basis. 



PROCEEDINGS. 

TENTH SESSION, 1867-58. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

SL George* 8 HaU, l^ih October, 1857. 

J. T. Dansok, F.8.8., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were regarded as read, and were confirmed. 
The Honorary Secretary read the following 

REPOBT: 

In resigning their oflBces at the close of the Ninth Session, the retiring Council have 
pleasure in reporting to the memhers, the uninterrupted progress and healthy condition 
of the Society. The routine duties are performed with greater ease and facility ; the 
intellectual material is abundant ; the numerical strength of the Society has increased ; 
and the mutual intercourse of the members has been promoted. 

At the close of the eighth Session, the number of members of all kinds, as shewn 
by the printed list, was 458 ; it is now 491. These consist of 47 life-members, 243 
resident annual, 107 non-resident annual, 3 lady-associates, 3 ex-officio, and 28 honorary. 
Some of these retire voluntarily to-day ; and a few it may be necessary to bring before 
the Society, for the operation of Law XII. 

The Annual Volume has been later than usual in its issue ; bat it is now sent out to 
the members. It should be understood distinctly that it is forwarded to erery one 
whose subscription for the ninth Session is paid, whether he is retiring or not, and that 
it is withheld from those members only whose payments are in arrear more than one 
Session. 

During the Session, the Catalogue of the Collection was printed off, and the whole is 
now in perfect order. On every evening of meeting, the Society's Boom will be open 
from Five till within a few minutes of Seven, and members who cannot attend may 
obtain books by a written application to the Assistant Secretary. 

The Treasurer's Balance Sheet shews that the sum of jS417 2s. 6d. has been received, 
and i?442 7s. 7d. paid ; but some considerable items were of a special and unnsual 
kind. The working expenses do not exceed the estimated average, and there is a sum 
of j£14 5s. lid. in hand. 

The practice has been continued, this Session, of throwing open to a larger number 
of Visiters, including Ladies, one of the Ordinary Meetings for miscellaneous purposes, 
and the results were again highly satisfactory. 

In the month of November the members and their friends had an opportunity of 
inspecting together the various collections of Mr. Mayer, by the speciaJ invitation of 
that gentleman, and those who were present will long remember the agreeable and 
instructive evening which they spent. 

In accordance with the directions of the Society, the Council made arrangements for 
receiving the Archaeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland at Liverpool, during 
the week of its meeting at Chester. Their visit took place on Saturday the 25th of 
July, and they were met by the whole Society at a Conversazione in the Town HaU. 
The apartments and lights were granted by His Worship the Mayor, Vice-President 
ex officio. 

The laying of the foundation stone of the Free Public Library and Museum, appeared 
to be a fitting occasion for a learned Society of the district to express its views on the 
subject. For this purpose the President and members attended at tne Town Hall, and 
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presented an Address to William Brown, Esq. They had the fiirther fj^ntifieation of 
seeing that the annoancement of their intention had induced other puhlie bodies to 
follow their example. 

The Annual Excursion during the past summer was to the Art Treasures' Exhibition 
at Manchester. A brief notice of the proceedings on tliat occasion, and of the other 
Special General Meetings, will be found in the Appendix to Volume IX. 

The Council feel it their duty to put upon record, an expression of the very eflScient 
manner in which Mr. Rundell has discharged the duties of Assistant Secretary. He 
has however found, that a continued attention to them would interfere with his couTe- 
nience, and closes his labours this evening. In these circumstances the Council hare 
appointed as his successor Mr. J. H. Genu. 

The gentlemen who have been nominated to take the places of those who retire, haTe 
all shewn great interest in the business of the Society, and are ready to undertake soeh 
duties as you may confide to them. 

It was then moved by P. B. M'Quie, Esq., seconded by W. L« Stbouo, Esq., snd 
resolved unanimously : — 

That the Report now read be adopted, and printed and circnlated with Ifae 
Proceedings of the Society. 
Tlie following Statement of Accounts by the Treasurer having been read, 
It was moved by David Buxton, Esq., seconded by G. Maitsfibld Bbowhi, Esq., 
and resolved unanimously : — 

That the Treasurer's Statement of Accounts be passed, and printed and 
circulated with the Proceedings of the Society. 



/>r. 



The Historic Societt of Laxcashibb axd Cheshibb, in Aecount with 
Thomas Avisow, Treasurer. 



Cr. 



The Volumes: — 

Printing part of vol. viii. . £1 10 

Printing & binding voL ix. 1*) 1 

LiLhugraphiug* tf "i'i 13 6 

Sfssioval Expenses: — 
Printing circulars, pro- 
spectuses, &c 10 11 ft 

Stationery Oil 5 

Insurance, gas, rent and 

taxes 18 19 11 

Accommodation at meet- 
ings 15 15 

Refreshmentrt at meetings, 
including conversazione 

at Town Hall 02 13 

Advertising meetings, &cc. 3 7 

AH'^istant S<;cretnry .00 

Commission, making up 

accounts, 6:c 20 15 4 

Postage's, parcels, and mis- 
cellaneous 20 18 



iJ 8. d. 



107 10 



• 203 15 



Permaxent Charges :— 

Printing cirrulan^, &c 10 5 

Binding books for library.. 6 10 10 
Joiners' work at library . . 3 18 

Envelopes 6 18 

Umbrella stand 

Mr. Kyes, for maps, &c., 

purchased 5 7 

^ 38 11 10 

Special Expenses : 32 10 3 

Balance in Treasurer's bonds 14 5 11 



i:4.'iO 13 



£ t. d. 

Balance from last account 90 11 

Receipts, Session ix ;— 

Arrears 82 1 

Entrance fees, Session ix. 40 7 

Annual sabscriptions, do S51 

Do. do. X. 4 14 • 

Do. do. xi 1 11 

Life compositions 63 

Bookssold 10 14 6 

Donation from C. W. Atkinson, 

Esq 6 6 




Examined by 

sr;?;L^A';;^,"^'}Aaditors. 



(E.E.) 



Livtrpool, 19th Ociobfr, 1857. 

Thomas Atisov. 
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It was moved by A. J. Mott, Esq., seconded by Thomas Dawson, Esq., and 
resolved anauimously : — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the Officers and Sectional Mem- 
bers of Council, for their services during the past session. 

It was moved by P. Macinttbb, M.D., seconded by Joseph BuUlt, Esq., and re- 
solved unanimously: — 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and to all others who contributed to the illustration 
of the volume. 

It was moved by the Rev. Thomas Moobk, M«A., seconded by the Rev. A. Hume, 
D.C.L., and resolved unanimously : — 

That the best thanks of the Society be given to Mr. Mayer, for the reception 
which he gave to the members and their friends at his Museum in November 
last ; also to the Worshipful the Mayor of Liverpool, for his ready assistance 
in the Conversazione of the 2ftth of July. 

A ballot having been taken for the Officers and Sectional Members of Council, the 
result was announced from the chair. (See page vi.) 

Thanks were then conveyed by acclamation to the chairman, for his services during 
the evening, on the motion of Dr. Hume, seconded by William Bubke, Esq. 



bth November, 1857. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 
J. T. Dansoh, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 
The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. ii, 
part i, 4to. 

From the Society. Bulletin de la Soci^te Arch^ologique de I'OrUanais, No. 26. 

From the Society. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South East of 
Ireland Archaeological Society, (N.S.) vol. i, No. 8. 

From the Institute. The Archaeological Journal, No. 53, March, 1867. 

From the Author. Collectanea Antiqua, by Charles Roach Smith, F.S.A., vol. v, 

part i. 
From the Author. " The Irish, who are they ? " by B. Donbavand. 

From the Author. Two Lectures on the Lancashire Dialect, by the Rev. W. 
Gaskell, M.A. 

From the Author. Two Essays on Spinning and Weaving, with Incidental Notices 
of Allied Subjects ; illustrative specimens ; and a Poem, by the Rev. A. 
Hume, D.C.L. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Rev. Dr. Hume. (1) A triturating stone, used before hand-mills were 
employed, and still in use in Central America and South Africa. (2J The 
lower stone, or "ass" of a quern. (3) The upper stone, or "rider* of 
another. (4) A coloured lithograph, shewing two Highland women at work 
at the quern. Dr. Hume mentioned that these stones had been presented to 
him by Mr. Welsh of Dromore, in the north of Ireland, a gentleman who 
possesses a large collection of primitive stone implements. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

OuB MoTBEB Tongue in ovb Fatheb Land,* by David Buxton^ M.R.S.L. 

* Transactions, p. 37. 
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I2lh Sovembtr, 1857. LITEBABY SECTION. 

II. A. Bbiobt, B.A., in tbe Chair. 

The minutes of the last meetiDg were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Soriety. The Qaarterly Journal of the Geological Society, No. 59, 
Novemher Lst, 1857. 

From tlio Society. Joamal of the Statistical Society, vol. xx, part 2 ; list of 
Fellows of the Statistical Society. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Liverpool Architectnral and Arcbsological 
Sfjciety, vol. iii, part 3. 

From tlic Author. Annals of the Wars of the IBth Century, hy Migor-Oeneral the 
Hon. Sir Edward CuHt, D.C.L., President of the Society, toI. i. 

From the Author. Essay on Ships* Compasses, hy Thomas Allan, Esq. 

From the Autlior. Remarks on the Mechanical Structure of the Cotton Fihie, by 
Oilhcrt J. French, Esq. 

From the Author. The Uverpool Guide, hy James Stonehouse, Esq. 

iJy I'ixehange. (Mr. Ilerdman.) Ancient Liverpool, (N.8.) part iv. 

Thf following ohjccts of interest were exhihited : — 

]{y the Chainimn. An auto^^raph letter of the late Rajah Rammohun Roy ; also a 
tninHlHtion of the; *' Creed of the Ancient Brahmins," published in 1833. 

By till! Rev. Dr. Hume. A Hindoo sclioolmaster's pen — a simple reed — varnished 
and ornainr'ntcd with n spiral strip of gilt paper. Also a portion of an 
F.lliiiolo^iciil Map of the County Down: it will contain, when complete, the 
HiirnaiiirH in thu county, laid down in tlic localities in which they are respec- 
tively pPivalrnt. 

'Vhv. followhig Paper was tlirn read : — 

Or the Importance op the Study of the English Lanouaob, bspeciallt ev 
roNNKCTioN with compauativk GitAMMAR, hy the liev. A, HufMy D,C,L, 



\\)th Norvmher, 1857. SCIKNTIFIC SECTION. 

P. R. M'QuiE, Esq., in the Clioir. 

'i h«» niinutOH of the Inst mooting wore read mul coutiinied. 

Tlio followiii}? donations wore proHonted : — 

I'rom tlio Sooioty. Pror«»cdiijgs of the Royal Goograi)l)ical Society of London, 
No. S, Miircli, 1h:)7. 

From tlio Sorietv. .louniul of the Cicologioal Society of Dublin, vol. vii, part 4, 
iHftT. 

From tho Society. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. x iii, part 2, 
N«>. :>(), May, IhDT. " 

From tlie Author. " Lord Pulmerston and the Ibthmus of Suez Canal,** by 
1). A. Langc. IS,*)?. 

From \V. 11. Grimmer, Esq, througli Mr. Buxton. The names of the Boman 
C'atholies, Non-Jururb ui.d others who refused to take the oaths to Hia late 
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Migesty King George, with their Titles, Additions, and Places of Abode, Ac, 
taken from an original MS. of a gentleman who was the principal clerk to the 
Acconntant-General's office. Now first published with a generous view to 
promote and serve the true Protestant interest of these kingdoms, 1 toI. 
London, 1740. 

The following objects of interest were exhibit^ : — 

By the Rev. Thomas Moore, M.A. An ethnological map, by the Bev. Dr. Hume, 
giving the arrangement of surnames in the county of Antrim, accompanied by 
a descriptive article, published in a recent number of the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology. Also an Ethiopian spoon, carved with a pocket-knife, and a 
primitive object in bronze, the use of which is unknown. By some it is 
supposed to have been one of several studs upon a shield ; by others to have 
been an article of horse-fumitnre, in connection with the bit of a bridle. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

lOKBEBOB IN THB SoiTTHBBV OOCAH,* by J, T, ToWSOn, FJR.0,8, 



9rd December, 1857. ARC HiEO LOGICAL SECTION. 

JiMBs Ebndbiok, M.D., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society : — 

Percival Berry, 7, Union court. 
Charles Henry Chadbnm, 71, Lord street 

William Fairbaim, F.R.8., President of the Manchester Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, Manchester. 
Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, M.A., Neston Vicarage, Cheshire. 
Rev. Francis Grosvenor, B.A., St. John's, Chester. 
William Moult, 21, Leigh street, and Knowsley. 
Rev. Richard R. Moore, B.A., 28, Rupert lane, Everton. 
Frederick Oxley, 21, Acre terrace, Everton. 
Hugh Shimmin, 21, North John street. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From John Gray Bell, Esq., Manchester. A collection of thirteen gntta percha 
casts of seals, from documents in the donor's possession. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Surrey Archeeologioal Society, 1854-6, 
vol. i, part 1. 

From the Society. Bulletin de la Society Archeologique de I'OrUanais, No. 26. 

From the Society. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South East of 
Ireland Arcbaeological Society, vol. i. No. 0. 

From the Society. Journal of the Architectural, Archaeological and Historio 
Society of the County and City of Chester, part iv. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Ossianio Society, 1855, vol. iii. 

From James Boardnian, Esq. A copy of the pedigree of the fiunily of Greenhalgh 
of Brandlesome, Lancashire. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 

By the Chairman. Two early British torques of gold ; firagments of a torque and 

* Transactions, p. 239. 
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bracelet of electruni, aud of three Lorses' bits in bronze, all found in Lincoln- 
shire ; also an equestrian figure of a knight, in brass, used as a Teasel for 
holding liqmds, probably of the latter part of the twelfth century ; a fragment 
of a green glazed earthenware equestrian figure, used for the same pnipOM, 




probably of the early part of the twelfth century, dug up in the church yard 
of Win wick, Lancashire, aud now in the Warrington Museum. He also 
exhibited a fragment of a similar vessel dug up in Warrington, of about the 
same probable date as the previous specimen ; and a large bronze celt and 
ring, recently found at Warrington Junction, on the Liverpool and Man- 
' Chester lloilway. 

Three beautifully-executed coloured drawings of the more remarkable of the 
foregoing objects, were likewise exhibited by Dr. Kendrick. 

By R. W. Anderson, Esq. A volume dated 1787, called " The Cabinet of GeniaB," 
containing various poems popular in the last century, profusely illastimteid 
with eugruviugs in uqua-tint. 

The Chairman announced that the Warrington Free Library and Museum was now 
open, and invited members of this Society visiting that town to inspect it. 

The following Paper was tlien read : — 

Description of some Axtiqdities from Macon, in the South o» Fbavcb,* 
''// Mr. II. Erroyd Smith. 



* Traniactionf), p. 165. 
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10/A December, 1857. LITERARY SECTION. 

J. T. Daxbov, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minates of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were daly elected members of the Society : — 

Bey. William Calder, M.A., Fairfield. 

Benjamin Donbavand, 0, Chatsworth street, Edge Hill. 

Thomas S. Hancock, Birkenhead. 

John B. Haghes, Layerock bank, Toxteth Park. 

Mi^or Egerton Leigh, High Leigh, Warrington. 

Bey. Canon James Slade, M.A., West Kirby, Cheshire. 

William Wardell, Abbotsfield, Chester. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Transactions of the Liyerpool Chemists' Association, for 1856-7. 

From the Society. Journal of the Statistical Society of London, yoL xz, part 8. 

From the Aathor. Beport on the Establishment and present Condition of the 
Liverpool Public Baths and Wash-houses, by James Newlands, C.E., Borough 
Engineer, 1856. 

From the Author. On the Banners of the Bayeux Tapestry, by Gilbert J. French, 
Esq. 

From Joseph Mayer, Esq. Catalogue of Assyrian and other Antiquities formed by 
B. Hertz, now in the donor's possession. 

By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.) Ancient Liverpool, (N.S.) part y. 
The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By D. Buxton, Esq. An early edition of *' Essays and Counsels, Ciyil and Moral, 
'* of Sir Francis Bacon, enlarged by the Honourable Author himself." London, 
1668. 
" A Help to English History, &c." By P. Heylin, D.D. London, 1674. 
An iUustrated Vocabulary for the use of the Deaf and Dumb. London, 1857. 
By the Council. Hardwick's Dlustrated History of Preston. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Oir TBB POFULATIOH OV LaHOASHIBX AND ChBSHIBB, AVD ITS LoCAL DlBTBIBUTIOV 

DDBiHO THB FiFTT Ybabs 1801-51,* by J. T, Danaon, F.S»8,, V.P,, and T. A. 
WeUon, F.S,8. 



nth December, 1857. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Jambs Stbaihs, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Sodety : — 

Thomas Damley Anderson, 5, India buildings. Water street, and West Dingle, 

Toxteth Park. 
Thomas Bradley, Bold street, and 18, Eenyon terrace, Birkenhead. 
William Gibson Bradley, Bold street, and 18, Kenyon terrace, Birkenhead. 

* Transactions, p. 1. 
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Rev. W. H. Coates, Weet Eirby, Cheshire. 

Ivie Mackie, Mayor of Manchester. 

Sir James Watts, late Mayor of Manchester. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Report of the Proceedings of the Geological and Polytedmie 
Society of the West Riding of Yorkshire, 1866-67. 

From the Author. Inquiry into the Opinions of the Commercial Claaaes of Great 
Britain on the Saez Ship Canal, by Ferdinand de Lesseps. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
parts and 10, 1867. 

From the Society. Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, firom 
November, 1865, to July, 1866, Yol. xvi ; Memoir of ditto, half toL xxt, 
1856-56. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited :— 

By Mr. Bean. Eighty- five species of rare British plants, collected and arranged 

by himself. 

By Mr. Gregson. A specimen of the Hellopobus hispidus, captured by Mr. Reading 
of Plymouth; a box of Tineidcs illustrative of his Paper; and a drawer of ■ 
Coleoptera from his cabinet. 

The following Paper was then read :— 

Oir THE Lepidopteba or the Livebfool Distbict, part It,* bjf Mr, Charki Stuart 
Oregson, 



lih January, 1868. ARCH^OLOGICAL SECTION. 

P. R. M'QuiB, Esq., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society : — 

Charles Batten, 87, Lord street, and 74, Chatham street. 
Wilbraham Egertou, Rostherne Hall, Knutsford. 
Meadows Frost, Exchange alley West, and Chester. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From tlie Society. Memoires de la Societe des Antiquaires de Pioardie, Moond. 
series, vol. iv. 1866 ; Documents Inedits, vols, iii and iv, 1865-56; BulletinSy 
1854, No. 2 ; 1855, Nos. 1, 2, 3 ; 1856, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 1867, Nos. 1, 8. 

From the Society. Report to and Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiqoarlan 
Society, No. 7, May, 1857. 

From the Society. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South East of 
Ireland ArcbflBological Society, vol. i, (N.S.) No. 10. 

From the Society. Plates viii and ix (omitted,) for insertion in vol. Tii, part 4, of 

the Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin. 

From Edward Heath, Esq., V.P. A variety of pamphlets, comprising 

The Liverpool Magazine, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Financial Reform Tracts, Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 (N.S.). 



* Transactions, p. 113. 
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Town Dues and Garrency. By John Finoh, Merchant 
Report on Town ImproYements, 1858 ; &o. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Burke. A snnff-box, made from the oak which formed part of the original 
foundations of the old Stock well Bridge at Glasgow, built by Bishop Rae abont 
lfS40, in the reign of King David, son of Robert the Bruce ; taken down 18dO. 

By Mr. Oxley. A copy of Lily's Christian Astrology, 1647. 

By Mr. A. Craig Oibson. A copy of an advertisement, dated 1787, by John Dalton 
the philosopher and bis brother, aunooncing their intention to open a 
boarding school in Kendal. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

Ok Ahcisht Customs ahd Supebstitiohs ih Cumbbblaid,* by A, Craig Gibson, Esq. 



lith January, 1858. LITERARY SECTION. 

J. T. Daksoh, F.S.S., V.P., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The foUowiDg donations were presented : — 

From the Author. Annals of the Wars of the 18th Century, vol. 11, by the Hon. 
Sir Edward Cust, D.C.L., Major- General in the British Army. 

From Joseph Boult, Esq. Cobbett's Parliamentary Debates, 1806. Notices of the 
Cholera Morbus, 1881. Inquiry into the Origin of the Liverpool Town Dues, 
1857. Right of the Bishops to sit and vote in the House of Peers, 1833. 
Address to the Addressers, by T. Paine, 1792. Journal kept in the British 
Army, from the landing of the troops under command of Earl Moira at 
Ostend, in June 1794, to their return to England the following year : Liver- 
pool, 1796. Correspondence between Sir Robert Wilson and the Duke of 
York and the Electors of Southwark :, London, 1821. Letter to the Right 
Hon. Spencer Percival on the return of Lord MelvDle to power, 1810. Address 
of President Jefferson on his Election, 1801. Household Suffrage, by the 
Editors of the Leeds Mercury, 1841. Brief Notes on Dr. Arnold's ** Principles 
** of Church Reform," by Lant Carpenter, LL.D. Catalogue of the Liverpool 
Medical Library, 1823. 

From Mr. T. T. Wilkinson, Burnley. The Lady's and Gentleman's Diary for 1858. 

From Mr. George Jones, of London, through Mr. Boardman. Etching of an 
ancient house in Blackwall, said to have been the residenee of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. 

From Mr. James Boardman. Engraving of a monument to Nelson, near Knotty 
Ash road, Old Swan. 

From Mr. Hamilton Williams, Croft Vicarage, Boston. Copy of the Croft Braas. 

From the Rev. John Sansom, B.A., Vicar of Buslingthorpe. Copy of the Busling- 
thorpe Brass. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. T. Sansom. The Greenock News-Clout, Nos. 9 and 15 ; a news-letter printed 
on calico in 1848, with the object of escaping the stamp duty on New8-;w|>en. 

* Transactions, p. 07, 
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The Queen's Matrimonial Ladder; a pen and ink copy from the origmal 
publication by Hone, illustrated by George Crnikshank, 1820. 

By Mr. Burke. A copy of a Glasgow edition of Hndibras, with illiistratioiu by 
Martin, 1747. A copy of a London edition of the same poem, ** with eatts 
"by Mr. Hogarth," 1761. A copy of Kirke White's ** Bemains," indnding the 
third volume, little known. " The Pitman's Pay and other Poems," in the 
dialect of the Newcastle colliers, by Thomas Wilson, 1843. The Poetioftl 
Works of Thomson, before the corrections suggested by Pope, 1788. The 
iirst fifteen and part of the sixteenth Books of Euclid : Frankfort, 1007. 

By Mr. Donbavand. Seven engravings produced in America, five by native artists, 
and two by Mr. Alfred Jones, formerly of Liverpool. 

By Dr. Macintyre. Two Saxon Coins of the reign of King Edgar, fbnnd at Chester 

in 1867. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

Azimuth Cabd fob thb Latitude ov Livbbpool,* by Mr. W. W, SundelL 
Notes oh the Buslinothobpb BBASS,f by the Rev, John Sansom, B^., and 
The Romah Occufatioh or Lancashibe ahd Cheshxbi, by Thomas Baines, FJ3.A, 



21»< January, 1868. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Thomas Sansom, AX.S., in the Chair. 

The minutes of tlic last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Tbe following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Society, Nos. 26 and 27. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, No. IL 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Society of Edinburgh, vol. iii; 
Transactions, vol. xxi. 

From the Committee. First and Second Bcports of the Liverpool Compass 
Committee, 1866-60. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited: — 

By Mr. James Boardman. A ill note of 1804. 

By the Chairman. A collection of sea-weeds from Pembrokeshire. 

By Mr. Potter, through Mr. Burke. A piece of insulated wire, discovered by Gapt. 
C. S. Knight amongst the rocks below Kertch, when the allies took possession 
of the forts and city. One end was attached to a galvanic battery ; the other 
was cut away and lost. It is believed to have been used for firing infernal 
machines. Also, a piece of the Atlantic Telegraph Cable, to shew the difference 
in the manufactures. 

By Mr. Donbavand. A specimen of copper ore from Alderley Edge, Cheshire, 
found in the new red sandstone. It is supposed that no specimen is to be 
found elsewhere iu Great Britain in the same stone. Also a piece of copper 
ore from the old red sandstone, Ireland. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On thb Flora of Preston and its Neiohbourhoou,} by Mr, C. J, Azhfield. 

* Tiaustw tioii'*, p. HI. f Tnui-joctiune, p. 'AW. t Tronsactious, p. 143. 
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Ith February, 1858. ARCHiEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Petbb R. M'Qoib, Esq., io the Chair. 
The minutes of the last lueetiDg were read and confirmed. 
The followuig donations were presented: — 

From the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, U.S.A. The History of the State 
of Wisconsin; vol. i. Historical ; vol. iii. Documentary. 

From the Society of Antiquaries, London. Archeeologia ; or, Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, vol. xxxvi, part 2 ; vol. xxxvii, part I. Proceedings of 
the Society, Nos. 43, 44, 45, 46. Lists of Fellows for 1856-57. 

From the Society. Original Papers, published under the direction of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeeological Society, vol. v, part 2. 

From the Editor. The Archaeological Mine, edited by A. J. Dunkin, Esq., part 36. 

From Hugh Neill, Esq., Liverpool. Address to the Graduates of the Medical 
Department of Pennsylvania College, 1857, by Alfred Stille, M.D. The 
Unity of Medicine, 1850, by the some. Annual Anuouncemeni of the Medical 
Department of Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia, Session 1857-58. Report 
of the Board of Manngers of ditto, 1856. Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital 
for tlie Insane, by Thomas Kirkbride, M.D., 1856. A Discourse, reviewing a 
ministry of fifty years, by the Rev. W. Neill, D.D., Philadelphia, 1857. A 
Tribute to the principles, virtues, habits and public usefulness of the Irish 
and Scotch Early Settlers of Pennsylvania. By a Descendant, 1856. 

From David Lamb, Esq. The Athenaeum for 1857. 

From Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A volume of vocabularies, illustrating the condition 
and manners of our forefathers, as well as the history of the forms of elemen- 
tary education and of the languages spoken in this island from the tenth 
century to the fifteenth : edited from MSS. in public and private collections, 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., 1857 ; being the first of a series Mr. 
Mayer is about to publish on English Antiquities. 

From the Authors, through Mr. Hughes. On Wrought Iron in large masses, by 
William Clay, Esq., Liverpool, 1857. The British Kymry; or Britons of 
Cambria, by the Rev. R. W. Morgan, P.C, Tregynon. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. The hand of a female mummy, remarkable from haviug 



^^^" 



four rings on the fingers ; one of plain gold, with a trumpet- shaped head, on 
the little finger ; a scaraboeus of lapis-lazuli, with a gold shank, on the third ; 
and on the middle and fore fingers two very large obelisks, the shafts formed 
of lapis -lazuli, the apex of each being of plain gold, and the bases of the 
same, but delicately worked with filagree. These are the only specimens of 
obelisk-rings hitherto discovered. Also, a waistband which was wrapped 
round the body of the mummy seven times ; it is about six inches broad at 
one end, tapering gradually to about two inches wide at the other, and is 
finished by the ends of the threads being tied into an ornamental plait. The 
material is cotton, and the pattern of the weaving extremely beautiful, being 
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formed of the flower of the fall-hlown lotas, with a stem and lesret composbf 
the edge, within which are a sort of egg and dart, with pcvtions of cireles. 
These ornaments mn on the outer edges of both sides, and down the centre is 
a plain piece, of the graduating form of the whole, with plain lines of red 
colour on each side, the other ornaments being coloured blue and yellow. 
Altogether it iH a most beautiful piece of work, and dbplays well the extm- 
ordinary perfection at which the art of weaving had arriyed in Egypt at thmt 
time. Both specimens were found at Memphis, and brought to this country 
by the Rev. H. Stobart They now form part of Mr. Mayer's Moseum. 

By John Toppinj?, Esq., (Executor of the late Samuel Winstanley, Esq.) A 
plaque of gold, nearly an inch and a half long by an inch and an eighth wide, 
engraved with the subject of the Adoration of the M*." 
seaU'd, with a crown on her head surrounded by the 
nimbus, and on her knee is standing the infant Jesus, 
also nimbed. On tlie right are the three kings, one 
of whom is kneeling before the Virgin and Saviour, 
and in the background stands Joseph. Over the 
flgiircH is reprencnted tlie roof of a thatched building, 
witii a small window in it ; and above, on the field 
of the tablet, are stars, in the midst of which is the 
star of Helhlehem, larger than tlie rest ; at tlie left 
is till) moon, and at the right the sun in splendour. 
ThiH object is thought to have been part of a 
r(>li(iuury, of the date of about the fifteenth century. 

Hy Mr. Jn<Mib. A nirioim Hilver watch, of London manufacture, by Buckingha 
ahrwinK thr hum in ilic dial during the day, and the moon and stars daring the 
niglit. A ])()rk(>i iiliiiannck, in ivory case, of the year 1758. A siWer fish 
joiiiird, of tine iniinufacturc. A gilt fish. The last two articles were formeriy 
Msnl Tor roniiiiiiing Hwrctineutu. Gold medals of Pope Clement XII, William 
II, IIiMiry 1, Kdwnrd IV, Ilonry IV, William HI, Mary II, George II, Engliah 
HovrrciguH, and the last Kurl of Bridgewater. 

liy Mr. Bean. Sixteen coins, principally of bilver, comprising a styca of Bednl^ 
King of Nortlnunbria, H44, &c. 

Tim following Papers were then read : — 

Ukmarkh on the Aiithles eruoneouslt styled Rino-Monet, by William Bell, 
Ph.n.,Mu\ 

On tub ro-callkd Avolo-Saxon Antiquities Di8co>t.bed near Kebtoh, ih thb 
CiiiMKA,* by C. Jiouch SmUh, F.S A.j J^c. 




11/A Fehnmry, 18r)8. LITERARY SECTION. 

HiNRT A. Bbight, B.A., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read ond confirmed. 

Arthur Shute, 89, Vine street, was duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Reports of the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, U.S*A., 
for 1855-.'i«. 

Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, 1855-r)6. 
* Transactions, p. 5l». 
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Pablieations of Learned Societies, and Periodicals, in the Library of the 
Smithsonian Institution, parts 1 and 2. 

By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.^ Ancient Liyerpool, (N.S.) part vi. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Liverpool, 1857. 

From the Society. Jonmal of the Statistical Society, vol. xx, part 4. 

From the Rev. Dr. Haipe. Documents connected with the Public Banquet given 
to William Brown, Esq., M.P., at St. George's Hall, Liverpool, on the 15th of 
April, 1857. Documents and Proceedings connected with the donation of a 
Free Public Library and Museum by William Brown, Esq., M.P., to the Town 
of Liverpool. 

From the Author. The Parochial System ; and the Clerical Year : by a Lancashire 
Incumbent. 

From the Author. On the Marriage and Intermarriage of the Deaf and Dumb, by 
David Buxton, M.R.S.L. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Chairman. A volume containing ten Tracts, including a Report of Sache- 
vereirs Trial, dated 1710, &c., and bearing the autograph signature and notes 
of H.R.H. the late Duke of Sussex. 

By James Boardman, Esq A copy of the breeches Bible, 1599. London. 

By the Rev. R. Brook Aspland, M.A. An interleaved Bible, containing many MS. 
notes, made in the 17th century, by John and Samuel Angler, Dukinfield. 
The oath of allegiance proved to be non-obliging. And, The Quakers Con- 
futed. By Samuel Eaton, Teacher of the Church of Christ at Dukindeld. 
The Haven of Health. By Thomas Coque of Dukinfield. London, 1596. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

DuKiNfiBLD, A Cheshibb VILLAGE IN THE Olden Timb, by the Rev. R. Brook 
Asplandf M.A, 



leth February, 1858. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Dayid Buxton, M.R.S.L., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Henry Thompson, 151, Upper Parliament street, and 11, North John street, was 
duly elected a member of the Society. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester, (N.S.,) vol. XV. Dalton's Meteorology, 1 vol., and New System of 
Chemistry, part 1, vols, i and ii. 

From the Society. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xiii No. 61. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Royal Society, vol. ix. No. 88. 

From the Author. Two Essays, extracted from the Philosophical Transactions, 
by the Rev. T. P. Kirkman, A.M., F.R.S. 

From the Author. Plan of a Breakwater for improviag the Port and Harbour of 
Liverpool, by George Rennie, C.E., F,R.S. 

From the Society. Journal of the Society of Arts, vols, iv and v ; vol. vi, Nos. 261 
to 273. 
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From B. C. Carrington, Esq., Bedliill Observatory. A catalogae of 3735 dream- 
polar stars, printed at the public expense, by order of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. Also, ten charts of circompolar stars. 

From John WiUiams, Esq., Assistant Secretary to the Boyal Astronomical Society. 
Two beautifol engravings of Satom and Jupiter, as seen through a laifs 
equatorial. 

From Mr. Boardman. Boscoe*8 Poem on the Dingle. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited :-^ 

By Mr. Hancock. A MS. of John Locke. 

By Mr. Guyton. A locust found near Liverpool. 

By Bir. T. Comber. A book, partially eaten by the Brazilian white ant. 

By Mr. Donbavand. Three letters of the late Bichard Bobert Jones, the Welsh 
linguist. 

By Mr Gregson. Specimens of Coleoptera from his own collection. 

By Mr. T. Sansom. Leeuwenhoek's Arcana Natune, 

By Mr. Boardman. A copy of Brindley's Plan of his proposed Canal to unite the 
Trent and Mersey. 

By Mr. T. J. Moore. Specimens from the Liverpool Free Public Mosenm, of 
horns, sliells, <tc. of animals, (some of which are extinct,) discovered in the 
excavations at Wallasey for the Birkenhead new docks ; exhibited by fiiTor of 
the Library and Museum Committee of the Town Council. 

The following Papers were then read :— 

Ok tub Dipterous Insects of tub District abound Liverpool,* bg ihe Rev. 

On the Microscope as Applied to Natural Histobt,+ by Thonuu Samtom, 
AMS., F,B.8,E. 

Notice of Mammalian Rfmmns Di8covkrkd in tbe Excavations at Wallasbt 
FOR THE Birkenhead New Docks,| by Mr. Thomas J. Moore, Keepur qf the Derby 
Museunit Liverpool. 



Ath March, 1858. ARCILEOLOGICAL SECTION. 
Peter R. M'Quie, Esq., in the Chair. 
'V\u: uihixiU'tt of iim lust meeting were read and confirmed. 
'J'hc Lord Lifi'Jisiiy, of Ilaigb Hall, was duly elected a member of the Society. 
Th«; following ilonationH were presented : — 

J'loiii t}ni Archiijological Institute. The Archfleological Journal, No. 54, 1867. 
I'ronj the Hoc/n'ty. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South-East of 
Ireland Archffiological Society, vol. i, (N.S.,) Nos. 11 and 12. 

From tin; Society. Bulletin de la Society Archliologique de rOrleamds, No. 27, 
1857. 

From the Society. Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, fbr 
1852-5.'). 



• Tiansajniuub, [> irw. -f Tniusuctione, p. 2o5. t Tiaii.sactions, p. 285. 
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From tlie Author. The Law of Treasure -Trove, by A. H. Rhiiid, Esq. 
By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.) Ancient Liverpool, (N.8.,) part vii. 
The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Chairman. HoUingworth, his Chronicle of Manchester. 

By Mr. Mayer. A superb royal quarto volume, containing plans and descriptions 
of the recent improvements in the Castle of Alnwick, and illustrations of the 
more interesting features of the Castles of Prudhoe and Wardour ; the gift to 
the exhibitor of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

A medal struck by Wyon in commemoration of the marriage of the Princess 
Boyal with Prince Frederick William of Prussia. 

A series of sketches of glass vases. A large vase of terra-cotta, (black clay,) 
subject, dogs pursuing hares, the animals in high relief; it is a specimen of 
the article usually called Bhine-ware. A large bronze lamp; a long chain of 
bronze set with glass beads ; several surgical instruments ; fibulsB ; a torque ; 
and other objects, whose use is not now known. The whole of the above 
were found in graves near' the Boman Station called Man-field, at Cologne. 
By Dr. Macintyre. Orthodox Paradoxes. By Balph Venning, 1607. 

The Glory of their Times ; or, the Lives of the Primitive Fathers, 1640. 

Antiquities of Sefton Church, by B. Bridges. 

A large quarto volume of facsimiles of autograph letters of distinguished 
persons of various times and countries, published at Stuttgart in 1846. 

Billing's Liverpool Advertiser, 2l8t October, 1805 ; and other local news- 
papers of about the same date. 

Several silver coins in fine preservation, and of high antiquity, including a 
tetradrachm of Philip ii. of Macedpn, about 340 b.c. ; a didrachm of Tarentum, 
about 200 B.C. ; and a tetradrachm of Athens of an early date. 

A piece of one of the old windows of Sefton Church, remarkable for having 
two coats of arms cut out of the enamel with which the panes are coloured. 

A curious emblematic medal in lead, date 1458 ; and one of the Emperor 
Charles Y, in the same material. 
By Mr. H. Ecroyd Smith. A personal seal in pewter, probably of the 14th century, 
inscribed "Willi de Meles," found at high- water mark near the village of 
Great Meols. 
A buckle of the 17th century, found on'Hilbre Island. 

By John Peacock, Esq., Chester. Specimens of mediaeval pottery, oonsisting of 
two tigs or drinking-cups, one of a rare type, having six handles, of Eliza- 
bethan black -ware, tLe other of the usual yellow-ware ; three unguent pots ; a 
large- sized olla ; the neck of a vessel of pale yellow- coloured Boman ware; 
and a piece of Samian ware. Also, three fibulss ; two coins of Tetricus, one 
junior, the other senior; a coin of Crispina in brass; a brass of Yictorinus, 
and anotlier of Constantine. All the above were discovered during some 
excavations now making in Eastgate street, Chester. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Towson, a Committee was appointed to make arrangements 
with one of the Railway Companies, to enable members to proceed to some convenient 
station for witnessing the Eclipse on Monday, the 15th instant. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

FuBTHSR Remarks on thb Histobt of the two Counties, and its Materials,* 
hy John Robson, M.D, 

* Prooeediogs, p. 47. 
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nth March, 1858. LITERARY SECTION. 

Joseph Mater, F.S.A., &c., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the Special Generalf and Ordinary Meetings of the 4th instuit wen 
read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 
From the Society. Jonrnal of the Statistical Society of London, yoI. xxi, part 1. 

From the Author. An Essay on the Beneficent Distribution of the Sense of Padn. 

By G. A. Rowell. 
From the Liverpool Watch Committee. Report on the Police Establishment and 

State of Crime in Liyerpool, for the year ending 20th September, 1857. 

From the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, U.S.A. The Madison Directory. 

1855. The Milwaukie Directory, 1856-57. Map of Milwaokie in 1856. 
Township Map of the State of Wisconsin. Map of Madison and the Four- 
Lake Country. Plan of ditto. First Annual Report of the EzecutiTe Com- 
mittee of the Society, 1855. Second Annual Report and Collections of tha 
Society, vol. ii, 1855. Annual Report of the Geological Survey of Wisconaint 

1856. Also, various pamphlets descriptive of the more important citiea, 
towns and institutions of the State of Wisconsin. 

From the Author. The Manchester Hand-book. By Joseph Perrin. 

From the Author. A comparative table of the principal schemes for the elasdfloa- 
tion of libraries and of human knowledge generally. By Edward Edwards. 

From C. Roaoh Smith, F.S.A., &c. Thomberg's Cufic Coins. Upsula, 1848. 

From Hugh Neill, Esq. A map of the course of the eclipse of the 15th instuity 
prepared by the Royal Astronomical Society. 

From the Author. The Stream of Time ; a chronological chart of UniTenal 
History. By William Bell, Ph.D. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Doubavaud. Specimens of bog iron ore, in four stages of progress : first, 
in the form of brown oxydc, in decomposing mica rock ; secondly, as an 
alluvial deposit, that is, as a clay-like deposition from water; thirdly, the same 
in another state of oxydation, and become somewhat grauulated ; fourthly, as 
compact bog ore. In the third stage the oxyde is employed as a dye by the 
people who live on bogs in which it occurs. 

By Mr. Albert J. Mott. Essay on Man, first part, first edition. The copy used 
by Pope himself, with his autograph corrections for the second edition, con- 
taining the two ** memorable alterations" spoken of by Johnson. 

The original MS. of Johnson's Life of Pope, with early illustratiye engra- 
vings and autograph letters, «&c. 

An original portrait of Dr. Johnson, not engraved, supposed to be by Osias 
Humphrey, R.A. 

Le vite degli illustri filosofi de Diogene Laertio. Venice, 1545. 

The will and testament of Basil Valentine, with curious mystical engravings. 
London, 1671. 

Of the Nature of Things, &c. By Paracelsus. London, 1650. 
By Meyor-Gcneral the lion. Sir E. Cust, President. An illustrated pedigree of the 
family of Ireland of Hutt ; and one of the family of Whitmore, fonnerij of 
Thurstaston Hall. 

+ Proceedings, p. 'X>5. 
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The following Paper was then read : — 

NOTKS OV THB CLASSiriCATIOV OV HuMAH EkOWLVDOE, WITH EsPZOIAL BSFSBBHOB 
TO THB MbTHODS WHICH HAVE BEEN ADOPTED, OB PbOPOBED, TOB THB ABBABOBMBNT 

OB Cataloouixo or Libbabies,* by Edward Edwards^ Esq. 



l%ih March, 1858. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 
P. Macihttbb, M.D., in the Chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. vi, Nos. 274 to 277 indusiye. 

From the Publisher. The Illustrated Inventor, Newspaper, No. 20. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Society, vol. ix, No. 28. 

From the Society. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, Yol. xiv, part 1, 
No. 53. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Geographical Society, vol. ii. No. 1. 

From the Society. Journal of the Geological Society of Dublin, vol. vii, part 6. 

From Charles Corey, Esq., V.P. Liverpool Photographic Society. The Photographic 
Journal, vols, i, ii, and iii, in one, for 1854-55-06. 

From Dr. Macintyre. The Academic, a Liverpool Periodical for the year 1821. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By Mr. Traer. Four human eyes, taken firom a cemetery used by the ancient 
inhabitants at Arica, South America. 

By Mr. Forrest. A lens for photographic purposes, by Voigtlander and Son, on 
Petzwahl's principle. 

An American patent solar camera. 

A stereoscopic view of Dr. Livingstone's steam launch, photographed by 
Mr. Glover. 
By Charles Corey, Esq. Numerous beautifully-executed specimens of the art of 
photography. 

Several photographic illustrations of Egyptian and Nubian antiquities, 
taken by Frith, were exhibited, magnified by the hydro-oxygen lens, the 
subjects being commented on by the Bev. U. H. Higgins, MJL 

The following Papers were then read : — 

On THB SOLAB EOLIPSB OF MaBOH 15tH, 1858, AS SBBIT AT BUBVLET,f ly T. 1\ 

Wilkinson, F.R.A.S. 

Oh THB SoLAB Eclipse of Mabch 15th, 1858, as seek heab Oxfobd,^ by J, T, 
TowsoUf FM.0.8., and T, Sansom, AX.S. 

A HisTOBicAL Sketch of Photogbapht,I| hy Charles Corey^ Esq, 

* TranBactions, p. 61. + Transactions, p. 231. 

X TransaotioDB, p. S33. ii Transactions, p. 183. 
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IdiA April, 1S58. MISCELLANEOUS MEETING. 
BxY. J. S. HowsoH, M.A., VJ*., in the Chiir. 

[This meeting was held in the Theatre of the Bojal Institntion. It differed from the 
other ordinary meetings only in the presence of lacUes, and a larger number of Tiaiten 
than usual.] 

The minutes of the last ordinary meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society : — 

Thomas Chaloner, 26, North John street, and College street South. 
William Davies, Lyceum place, Bold street, and Ladycroft cottage, Hnyton. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Author. Annals of the Wars of the 18th Century, toL iii, by M^jor- 
General the Hon. Sir E. Cust, D.C.L., President of the Society. 

From the Author. Synopsis of the Britbh Bubi, with two supplements. Flora 
Bathoniensis. Primitis Flora Samice, with two supplements, by G. 0. 
Babington, MJL 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Boyal Society, rcl. ix. No. 20. 

From the Institute. Journal of the Archaeological^nstitnte, No. 05, 1857. 

From the Designer. An engraved azimuth card for the latitude of LlTeipool, 
by W. W. Buudell, Esq. 

The following Paper was then read : — 

On the Makcbbstbb Abt Tbeasubes' Exhibitioh,* fry Gear^ 'Sckmrf, pat,, 
F.S.A., itc. 



6th May, 1858. ABCKLEOLOGICAL SECTION. 

James Kexdbick, M.D., in the Chair. 

The minutes of the Special Generalf and Miscellaneous Meetings of the 15lh nit, 
were read and confirmed. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected members of the Society : — 
J. B. Jago, 20, Upper Iluskissou street. 
J. D. Mercier, Church street. 

The following gentlemen, composing the late Lirerpool Photographic Society, were 
announceil as having become members of the Society by the Act of Union eompleted 
at the Speci:U Meeting held on the 13th ultimo : — 

John Atherton, 33, Manchester street. 

F. Ayrton, Chatham street. 

Christopher Bell, Back goree. 

J. B. Berry, James street. 

A. B. Bewley, Temple court. 

Bev. T. B. Banner, Orphan School, Mynle street. 

Anthony Bowers. Vauxhall Foundry. 

Charles Corey. 5, Slater street. 

A. Cooke, 8, Temple court. 

Bobert Cooke. Liscanl. 

J. T. Foard. Church street. 

• Tran«oti.>:i?. r- "-^"*9- * Proceedings. p.3.'>7. 
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J. A. Forrest, Lime street. 

.). HardiDg, H.M. Customs. 

Charles Jones, Bridge street, Birkenhead. 

Daniel Jones, 2, Tarleton street. 

J. B. Isaac, Castle street. 

W. Keith, 34, Castle street. 

H. F. Leitbead, H.M. Customs. 

H. Lafone, 87, Northumberland terrace, Everton, and 113, M^ybone. 

J. Mlnnes, 21, Neptune street 

N. Mercer, 7, Church street 

J. Newlands, C.E., Public Offices, Cornwallis street. 

Joseph Stevens, 166, Park road. 

James Eden, Park road. 

John Glover, 28, Hanover street 

J. B. Moss, Minshull street. 

B. Bathbone, Woodcote, Aigburth. 
. J. M*Nicol], Brunswick Saw Mills. 

J. N. Sadler, Public Offices, Cornwallis street. 

George Thomas, Lord street 

Adam Burgess, 47, South John street 

Bev. F. Lockey, LL.B., Swainswick, Bath. 

John Fawcett, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

J. P. Taylor, Cockermouth. 

J. O. Gulliver, 23, Fishgate street, Swansea. 

Thomas Brown, Egremont, near Whitehaven. 

C. Fowler, Torquay, Devon. 
W. Bowlandson, KendaL 
H. Mawdsley, Southport 

J. Lewthwaite, Hartlepool. 

J. Balstone, Argyle street, Glasgow. 

Bev. W. J. E. Booke, Tunstal Vicarage, Lancaster. 

Henry Bath, Swansea. 

John Hickson, Stanton-by-Dale, near Landsacre, Derbyshire. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Society. Bulletin de la Soci^te Arch^ologique de I* OrUanais, No. 28, 
1867. 

From the Sodety. Memoir^s de la Socle te des Antiquaires d 1* Ouest, 1856. 

From the Society. Proceedings and Papers of the Kilkenny and South -East of 
Ireland Archaeological Society, vol. ii, (N.S.) No. 13. 

From the Institute. Journal of the Archaeological Institute, No. 66, 1857. 

From the Author. Parochial History of Enstone, Co. Oxford, by the Bev. John 
Jordan, Vicar of Enstone. 

From the Editor. A History of Northumberland, containing a General History of 
the County under the Boman, the Saxon, and the Danish Kings, part i, edited 
by J. Hodgson Hinde, Esq. 

By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.) Ancient Liverpeol, (N.S.) Nob. viii and ix. 

From T. T. Wilkinson, F.B.A.S., Burnley. A lucky stone, worn by a Lancashire 
farmer, being a nodule of flint, with an apparently natural hole through it 

From Mr. James Boardman. Prospectus of the Manx Society for publication of 
National Documents of the Isle of Man. 

From the Society. Programm und Statut des Historischen Vereins fiir Nieder- 
sachsen. Statistik der im konigreiche Hannover vorhandenen heidnisohen 
deukmaler. Alphabetisches verzeichniss der biblioihek des Historischen 
Vereins fiir Niedersachsen. Sechste nachricht iiber der Historischen Verein 
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far Niedenachaen. Te (S 15e tnd 17e ^ *iOe ditto ditto. L'rkande&bach, 
ditto ditto. Arcliir, ditto ditto. Zeitschnft, ditto ditto. 

The following objects of interest were exhibited : — 

By the Council. Memoirs, cLieflv illastntire of the Historr and Amiqulties of 
NortlinmberlanJ. comiminicated to the Archaeolodcal Institute of Great Briiam 
and Ireknd at Newcastle- on-Trne in Aa^ost, lS-^'2, 2 toIs. 9to. 

By Mr. C. Hardwick, Preston. Two Roman second brass coins; one Nerra, one 
Uadriant foond at the Roman Station, Walton -le -dale, dnring the present year. 
A Roman second brass of CUadins, procared at, and probably fbond near, 
Presion. 

By Jjmes Keel rick. M.D , Warrington. The upper stone of a large qiieiii, fiooiid 
at LaichforJ, near Warricgion. 

An •»n:bro:der»>l band an) backle, worn in Uiliea* hau daring part of tb« 
las: orc:ary : ar.d a copy of Raven's thomb almanac, for 16•^4 ; the propeitj 
of Mrs. PiokM-n, cf Warrisjton. 

By Mr. J. R. Hagbfs. A MS. volame. eonaining a collection of the geoealogics of 
the WeUh noble families, daung from a rery early period. 

The f3!l>wi2g Papers were then read : — 

El SAKHaa,* ly M:Jyr.Ge'i€raI the Hon, Sir Edirard Cust, D.C.L^ Pnsidemi ^ 
lAe5jr-.c:v. 

0!r Soke Eu5i>: l!r8c&ipri05s rousD is Cau.isli CATHU)B.aL. ^ A. CTm§ 
Gilf.'i. £«;. 

FrarHSB I':£Co^eet or R-ixiix? at thx Ronax Station, WaLXOs-LS-DaLB, 

Afi^r en-nrridnr s-;=:e a.i ..i::-'_il 5pe:i3:ec3 of Romm Pottery, and other icnuoB 
fc-ni a: Wi:-..:--'.*- ia:*. j-r-erCy rfSTtEclinr u.csc de^-ribed in his fbnncr paper 
^TcL Vm.. r. 1-7. Mr. Uariw::i ssys:— 

*• The =:?«: \z.\rzt^\\r.z f*:'. in ::n-^ :".^a wi-Ji the recent discoTery at Walton is ibe 
lc-.al::y in ■»n:.h :h- reniiins wer* '.er :?::fi. In n:y rreTf^u* ; ir-er I gi»e a skelrh, 
fr?m a cDir.-- reprin:. cf a ciy pu:l:-„- : in IT -r. cyKr^er? Forfer. The coofK of 
the F..:':'.e sr; *aj*. .a tie "»'-:!^. :o :e r:r::y :.rff.:"j sirii.:. :n: ihii of ibe Darwen 
has *T:ienny :^n n:rr*> *k=:.:.-i in. ini n:: rSil'.y stirTeyr:. Tbi* is proved to be 
th? :i*e rr i* Orinan.e map, en wL^.L ±e reniiLns cf ;le ».Ii channel are depleted 
frv>x A.'nil niTis irfmenL 

•• Fn? re-rn: rz. ^rr.i.rs -^^-^r? n:*:* i" Vr. Cr-ri?r*s rir^en. ab:nt 180 ymrdt sooth 
w*5: :i :_f * t ":=:: . >re tI. v;i: . —^^ ficmr r. ICT, ani oniiiic what has liiiberto 
^-^en rf^rariv : i> ::.■» F. ni.n *r.:I.?i-^. I: :> n: .n.-. r:^-ll? ±a: a dii'h ori^aUy 
ei:en-'r.i fr.n: ieTarwen :.•» :'_t y..'::'r in snrb a d:rf- ii.n a< wi>a;j gire to the 
Su;: n iL* :-.>-.:il irzi cf i R:'n;An . i?:rnn:. ani :n:lv;ie w.:l;n tr.* namral and 
anincii! u=n.n-5 aV. :i.f re n. .•.:•.* jr: iil?:.T*:e.i. 

" Th* r*.*<r: .-:>.'';T-r:e< n: n'y .v.r.rn: lie rrfT-.-ns eT:d*n<v*e» of the Bomaa 
cc--.: r i: : : n : f Wal : .- n . : n : in i : : i : e C ^; : ;■: ;. r i;: : n ;c b i^ e i-ees : f a pe nnancnl and 

ir: J - nan : cl ari . :■. r . 

*- TV. i5 f i V-; *:rf n^::: . * n < :" . r r ■ >: .: : r. i.'v ir k- f i in n- ▼ -; «=:1t r ntlishtd • HxstoiT of 
Fr:- < t : n t n A i : s V : . v. r; r * .' li: .-. s W kl : ; n : * ± ■ * . :* . f :ne F. : =: an :*uc ?n Cocnum^ 
±v.i Cki ;hf rv'-.:;- .f ilt tfnih I:cr of An::ninr.> rii^s^i fr:ni Marypoit along the 
c." *< s V T V ^ rv :v c : . : . >' .v. ,■ i s :.: r. ' a* : ; - . L .%:. . i :• :i r . • r? *: rn . W : cat mi Warrington to 
y.;.i.i'.f*::h. and n:: -J-.r. .:*:> ;'n? l.'.ly .vimry. a* :.n,:::nj*i ry the iwo Whitaken 
and oiiifrs." 
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13//* May, 1858. LITERARY SECTION. 
EDW4BD Heath, Esq., V.P., in the Cbair. 
The mmutes of the last meeting were read and conQrmed. 
The following donations were presented : — 

From T. B. Ryder, Esq. Journal of the Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural 
Society, containing a resume of the past ten years' proceedings. 

From Mr. Charles Hard wick, Preston. Quarterly Magazine of the Independent 
Order of Odd- Fellows, Manchester Unity, No. vi, April, 1868. 

From the Society. Proceediugs of the Royal Society, vol. ix, No. 80. 

From the Society. Journal of the Society of Arts, Nos. 278 to 285 inclusive. 

From Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. Anciens temoignages historiques, rclatifs k la 
Boussole ; note lue k la Societe de Geographie de Paris dans sa Seance du 19 
Fevrier, 1858, par M. D' Avezac, President de la Commission Centrale. 

From the Society. Memoires de la Societe Imperiale d' Emulation d' Abbeville, 
1852 k 1857, I vol. 

The following Papers were then read : — 

FuBTBEB Memobials OF THE LATE J. H. SwALE,* by T. T, Wilkimon, F.R.A.8.,Sc, 

Oh thb Geoloot op the Fvlde Distbict.i by the Rev, W, Thomber^ BJL. 



20th May, 1858. SCIENTIFIC SECTION. 

Majob-Genbbal thb Hon. Sib Edwabd Cubt, D.CX., &o., Pbbsidbnt, in the 
Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented : — 

From the Royal Dublin Society. Plan of Examinations to be held by the Society, 
with the view of awarding certificates of merit. 

From James Kendrick, M.D., Warrington. On mediiBval vessels in the fbnn of 
knights, pamph. 

From the Society. Memoirs, vol. xzvi, and Notices, vol. xvii, of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society. 

From the Society. Joomal for 1847, and Proeeedings, vol. ii, No, 2, of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

From the Society. Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society, vol. xiv, part 2, 
No. 64. 

From the Society. Proceedings of the Somersetshire Arohasological and Naturftl 
History Society, for 1856-67. 

By Exchange. (Mr. Herdman.) Ancient Liverpool, (N.S.) part x. 

From the Author. Substance of two Lectures delivered at Walton- on-the-Hill, 
entitled ** Knowledge ; Health and Happiness; Fire and Water." By Henry 
Johnson, M.R.C.S. Eng. 

From the same. Catalogue of the Arundel M8S., 1 vol. 8vo. 
* Transactions, p. 109. f Transaotions, p. 187. 
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From Joseph MaTer, F.8.A. Bxa k Ckmstruotion del Ballet ditea dee O^tnU. Pu 
8. M. le roi FrM^fio VII de Danemark ; m^moire lue k la Siaaoe dea Anil- 
quaireB da Nord, tenne an palab de Obrialianaborg le 29 ICai, 1857. Pam^ 

From Mr. James Boardman. Copy of the Sapplement to Uie ** Lireipool If enniy* 
for tbe Ilth liay, 1858, containing a letter from the donor, on the LiTeipool 
Library. 

The following objeota of interest were exhibited :— 

By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A. A male skull, found in the andent oemetery of Staalow, 
in Cheshire. It is remarkable for the great amount of animal power, • n^ Uie 
smallness of the intellectual regions ; also for the extraordinary protaberaaM 
of the eyebrows, which bang fiur over the ikee, and moat hare ^Tsn Ilia moiik 
a most forbidding look. 

By Thomas 8ansom, A.L.S. A number of rare botanical apeeimaia from BimilL 

By Mr. How, (London.) Four specimens, of different ahns, of Yoigtlftndanf 

ortboscopic lenses, said to be of superior Talue in photogiaphie opendons ; 

with some pictures on iodized wax-paper, taken by the daaeriptfan of Ian* 

exhibited. ^ 

)y the Key. Dr. Hume. An ecclesiastica] and moral chart of the Bofoa||h of 
Liverpool, prepared by him for a Special Committee of the Hooae of I«QKdt| 
and laid before them on the 14th instant. The baaia on which Uia oooatnielad 
is tlie large and beautiful map recently published by Measra. FhilUp and Sod, 
of South Castle street, containing an area of 82 square fiset. Bea et f lu g Om 
civil divisions of parish and tovmships, Dr. Hume ^ews all the irrftlnniaallnal 
districts in the borough, indicating every place of leligioaa wondup bj a 
distinctive colour. The schools for the education of the poor are indleaiad in 
the same way, including those which are not connected with any 
body. By a series of plain symbols, the number and nature of ahmdi i _ 
in each district are shown, with certain details respecting eadi; ftomlliato 
which were fhmished by the relieving officers, all the straeli are maikad itt 
which out -door relief is currently or specially adouniatered ; i 
supplied with equal kindness by the authorities at the i 
shew the haunts of crime and immorality. Mr. Crews, of 
Court, has also furnished a list of the principal scenes of death kiy ilnlaneib 
ft>r fiirther completing the objects of the chut. A aeiiee of aonloar-BiiM 
mark the successive increments of building and population fiar the laal two 
centuries : and, in a few instances, the migration of ehiirdi6% ehafali and 
charitable institutions is traced. 

The Honorary Secretary announceil the gross number of membera lDbaM8,iiid«diilf 
81 honorary and ex ojpicio members; and that he purposed carrying into aftel'hii 
preriously expressed intention of resigning his office in the Society wkMk dia BHsftar of 
members sliould have reached 500, at the close of the year. This inthnaiioo was i ' 
to a very numerous aasemblage of membera, and was received with ( 
of regret. 

J. T. Dansim, Esq., V.P., remarked on the great value of Dr. Hiima*a \ 
urgetl the membera present to unite in requesting the rev. gentkoMB to i 
iiiteution, which suggestion having been enforced in addreaaea by Edwaid Haath^Eafi, 
V . P. , and the President, Dr. Hume consented to continue hia aerrkaa te a ftD^nr ] 

The following Paper was then read: — 

On SiAvaaT, jt« it xxistid i« Exglaud nraixo the Saxos Eaa, an 
SvasTiTiriox ov ViLLxxA«a attkb tbb Noajiax Coi^vxar, 

* TrsiiMcUou*. p. *.>7. 
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APPENDIX. 



4/A March, 1858. SPECIAL GENEBAL MEETING. 
Bbv. TaoMAS MooBB, M.A.| in the Gbair. 

The Chairman haying read the notice convening the meeting, and stated its objects ; — 

It was moved by the Bev. Dr. Hume, seconded by Thomas Sansom, A.L.S., and 
resolved unanimously : — 

That this meeting agree to the proposal of Union with the Liverpool Photographic 
Society on the terms submitted, viz. : — 

I. — That the Photographic Society become part of the Historic Society, i.e., that 
it accept the name and laws of the latter. 

II. — That the number of Sections as fixed by the present Laws be not increased; 
but that communications on Photography be admissible at all the ordinary 
meetings. 

III. — That a Photographic Committee be appointed annually at the commence- 
ment of the session, like the committees for Printing, Finance, the Library, 
&c. 

IV. — That it be allowable for the Aathors to print Papers on Photography in anti- 
cipation of the Annaal Volume of Transactions, at the discretion of such 
Committee. 

y. — That the property of the Photographic Society become the property of the 
Historic Society, and that the members of die Photog/aphio Society be 
enrolled without Entrance Fee. 

VI. — That the Union date from the 3 1st March, 1858, if the preliminary arrange- 
ments be complete by that time. 

The alteration of the Law regulating the distribution of the Society's Annaal 
Volume, recommended by tlie Council, having been discussed; it was moved by the 
Rev. Dr. Hume, seconded by Albert J. Mott, Esq., and resolved nnanimonsly : — 

To omit from the connexion in which they now stand in the sixteenth Section of the 
Laws, the words " to receive the Society's Publications, or," and to insert after the 
words '* proceedings of the Society,** the following sentence — '* and no member 
whose subscription for the current Session is unpaid shall be entitled to receive the 
Society's publications.** * 



6/A April, 1858. EXTBA MEETING. 

CONVSBSAZIOVB AT THB MUSBUM 07 BbITTBB AND FOBBTOM AbTIQUITIBS, 

Colquitt Stbbbt. 

By the invitation of the proprietor, Joseph Mayer, Esq., F.S.A., an extra meetung 
was held here, when upwards of four hundred members, and ladies and gentlemen^ 
their friends, attended. 

* Law XVI, in accordance with the above resolation, now provides as follows :— 

" From the first day of March in each Session, the Treasorer shall exhibit pablioly in the 
meeting-room a list of the Society, on which shall be marked opposite each member's name, the 
date when his annaal subscription was paid, or the amount of all arrears due. No member, 
whose subscription is in arrear/c/r any but tfie current SesMion, shall be entitled to take any pari 
in the proceedings of the Society ; and no member, tohose subscription for tht current Sesston it 
unpaid, shall be entitled to receive the Society's publications. The Treasurer shall also prepare a 
complete Statement of Aocoonts, to be audited at the stated Annual Meeting of the Council.** 
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TLs eompanj ocenpied themselTes for some tim* in iofp-^ctinff the moureev of 
th* M iaeani. an.l af:«r having partiken of refreshnient, proTi>1e>i bj the Ifbermlity of 
Mr. ^f ^y^r, assemble 1 ato^it r.in^ o^lo^k ia one of ih^ lower rooms. wh-*ii Mr.Alder- 
n:^^: ^. Holme proposed a x-Ae of iL^riks to Mr. Mjjer for ilie fratifeAiion he had 
eor-f^rred aprn il;rm by t!.row:r;2 oprn to them his spUcdid collectiou. Oar 
Fj!<^rs oa?}it t> h iTe anticinavd Mr. Ma;er in pnrchifir.^ mach of it for the 
ca:: -n xi l^rq^: but it ^is i plrisii^^ feature of iLe tixes tLa: men of science came 
forward t* do "bit o'lr r:v^mnrs. in fr.e muV.itade cf thrir aTv-catio'S. ceglecteJ to 
do f:r iLe i:a:; j:; It wis ty tl.e sazieiry. fore-iirhi and p-iblic spirit of Mr. Mayer 
that the coi'.'::;:: t-.ey hal hid fno pleasure '.-f ir.spe-'tinr hid l*en thrown open to 
li.en-j. He W.i hk L-? w.»5 o::!y ant: :i piling iLz f-.eli::rs cf CTerr one irtio beard 
him in proj-.'-. ?;--.* en Irhalf of Lis feIlcw-:owr.«n:cn tiitir cordial thanks for the rich 
invtV i^r.n 3.1 Ur-.: Mr. Mc^y-rr hal that eTei;i:ij C'>L.ferrei on :bem. 

The P.tt. It. Hame srokr wi:h t:.e sime feelinz of tliaTiks in the name of th« 
mic'-rrs '.f :'':* Hlstric '*'?ivty of Lanccsl.ire and C'ic*h:re. There was i time when 
aj5ha&-jlojy r.-.i b-:^n sr.fered .it, f ■ r ri.it -i.^y hal piissei by. and ii3 cs^falness wmi 
n : w r* r. ■ 7 i ; y .-. ^ k :, - w: e : J-: I. Af !•? r s r e o : fy i:. j < ? me o f tb ■* 1* .\d i:. j o r; *ots of antiqoiiy 
in :•.* n-?r."rr.. L* s.^id t:.i: I'-^ir hi-: -ry w:-:l,» ciT^ ar. irsirht into the habits and 
xr.5r.E*r- of :h* ?^>p'-e whi Li I pi--ri over the countries in which they were foondf 
tL^a aforlirj a t«: am-uz: of vain able infi-rmiU-'n otherwise ur.atuinab!e. 

Mr Thrr. -s V.'rirh:. M A.. F.-^ A . .^;i:m- 1 on :h- part of the Tisitp-rs and stniig«n« 
to y.-:T^ ! ■ :h --7 w-..oL h'.i rre^*^ 'el l.-s tr'b-.te f CTiticraiion with the prorcedinga 
of ::. ■: evrn r.r. Th- b k^ -f ].\?y.-Tj which, thiriy or fory year» «jo. were reeelTed 
w::h it::] :'•;: fni:h. -^vre n •■k- ;o kei upn wi:a iccre.ia-iiy. The mson was, thai 
dDT:!:^ ::.-fe ;h:r:y or f •z:r \z>ts peor'.- hal beei employed in inrestigating die 
c-.:.:emT» r.'iry reorr'? r: f^rn-rr i:::^e«. instead of re<::r.j sa:is:ied with aeeoantt 
w;i::en :y p^r?-^' « who c ■.:•:-;■> ? ve a cy :Tr..z t-"* fjci*. ''erive-J from their own 
p-*-" ■>'« :. : -riL:: ?. v.-.:h r-=r :i ::■ :he r- *'r.i5 S'len in :h\t and similar eoUee- 
t:.»ni. ;:.*:: : . iri-r 'is :_*:: .t' . i : wh ■: :h.-»5e rec.rJs told them mnit be failfaliBL 

T:.e r: ■.::!. wis j:i: :- ::r. Ali:m:u"_ 11. ".Lie as a maiier vf fona, and earned hj 
acelarr..-.; l. 

Mr. Mayer, wh"- wis receive 1 by :he ^-^OTr.ra-ty wi:li the most enihnsiastie apphwMt 
iLei. aeli'.if'^ t- i liress. c: whi.h :he f. ..owi:!^ is a brief absu-act: — 

L t i : -: « si i «1 e r :" •■ ~ - r . — I air. c". :. -. : f :h : * r r r- : r: =:: ' ty of c ?eriE j yon my sineeia 
crnrr:-.:'!!: '.< t: :he devrr-ir..:. r. -f cir f-./. -T-iiit =.b::ar.:s to establish in ihia 
;:wn «. l/:r ry f r the re;!^. I: i? ;ir. :.o: whi.^h wi".": re.'.-r.ni :> ov.r hononr. It is 
CL'y ir. :;l'..^ ".-.r: ir".-f :'. .: w-- ?.:. t--- : :: vjf*:w=:h w-^rks --. the l.irher branches 
c f h- " w. y ■ = ■ ' . y . c r - ? •- r. - r :r. •. ■: h ic : c f.'. I'w :. ? :: :; : ;: : n. How many biographies 
have lie rr:. i ^b- r- 1:. i^rr. h .ve r-:^:r".:i -J-Tir rffreis that :heir studies had been 
rf:\r lei f.r wv.:: f kc;wi:.j nhi: -hrrs h .1 w::::-;-^ ^a ::.t <uV;ec: lT their inqniries. 
I: has bien ;;?rf-:i ih.=.: ?. ::..>■. .:r.i :-h:.i; b-. *■.:-/.. e : to the- library. This is tmly wise, 
for :..:^y :::.:,/..? cf :l ::.:;. "....t-: -. .^ .• ^f .. ... ? £.:::-. cf c.-mpiraiire and ClastratiTe 
o*-; e ." : 5 . A -j: i i s; eh i.— . :h i .15 £. : e ; : ? : n . w 1 1 > .-: . ^ :•_ »: ih £ l^ *->es >.-. rapidly around 
n?. I -^-reiTr no n::.:. w.:;". i ...r s.y :h;r. ;.■. :>w «h? are ly.teKSie'i in the stndj of 
ar.:" inity. T_ . 5f y --^ m-::. wh; w: ui.i now le :h.-.:rh; '.ibirilly f.ineatcd mtut not 
cocr.rsr- i': ez:j:'.v-:i :.. the n.-.r-: rfi.::nj: :f L\:'.v. li.1 Orrtk. bnt mnst add to those 
Tal::ib* e i .^q: Lr-. t. • : . : s c-: r.-' : :. '. kr. ■ w. e .: cr . I ;h R:-.k y ^rs : :t the honour you have « 
f - rre d en r: •: y ■ rs- : :: i" ". y b y j - .: r & : : f r. i .\r. ^■'e he: t ih : s ex * - i :- p. bn t I fefl »till 
ple-.i*-rr ::: ihii-K.: .: \ :a sre '.. : .^r.nr :-.e j;.i .-*-.:** ^f t .incf.ticn and stu-^y. 

I :i£ J" r : : t" ■■ .i ■ v. j* :V. ;■ n t^- r.: ■:-.:;:..■..' ;" . : : -.iip.-^iiy c l?y f rstd. 
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15/A April, 1868. SPECIAL GENEBAL^MEETING. 

John Pools, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Chairman read the notice conTening the Meeting, and stated its object 

It was moved by tlie Rbv. Db. Hume, seconded by Albert J. Mott, Esq., and 
resolved unanimously: — 

That the proposal of Union of tlie Liverpool Photographic Society with the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire be iinally confirmed, on the terms recorded in the 
minutes of the Special General Meeting held on the 4ih ultimo. 



14//» July, 1858. SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

ExcuBsioN TO Chestbb. 

On Thursday, the 14th July, the Annual Excursion of the members and their friends 
took place. The party, consisting of a large number of ladies and gentlemen, visited 
Chester, leaving Liverpool at a quarter to eleven, a. m. They were met at the Chester 
Station by the Lord Bishop of Chester, Sir Philip de Malpas Grey Egerton, Bart, 
M.P., the Rev. F. Grosvenor, Mr. W. H. Ayrton, and other gentlemen, members of the 
Chester Archseological Society, and proceeded in the first instance to St. John's Church, 
through which they were conducted by the Rev. Mr. Mnrsden, the Rector, and the Rev. 
Mr. Grosvenor: the latter gave a short historical and architectural account of it, 
describing the changes it had undergone, and relating the various interesting legends 
of which it is the subject The Priory adjoining was next visited, after which, at the 
Invitation of Mr. Meadows Frost, the party repaired to that gentleman's house and 
partook of a slight refection. On proceeding to the Cathedral they were met by the 
Rev. Canon Eaton, and under his guidance inspected the Lady Chapel, the Chapter 
House, the Cloisters and Crypts, and the Free Grammar School. A short visit was 
next paid to the Church of St Mary-on-the-hilL 

At three o'clock the whole party assembled at the Savings* Bank, in the board room 
of which they partook of a cold collation. Edward Heath, Esq., V.P., presided, and 
several sentiments having reference to the progress of archaeology, literature and 
science, having been proposed and suitably responded to, the party resumed their 
inspection of the various objects of antiquarian interest for which Chester is celebrated, 
including the Roman Bath in Bridge Street, the Walls, &c.; assembling at the Epis- 
copal Palace, on the hospitable invitation of the Bishop, when tea and other refresh- 
ments were dispensed. After a day of great interest and enjoyment, the excursion 
party returned to Liverpool by railway in the evening. 

The objects of the excursion * were greatly assisted by the Lord Bishop and the 
Clergy of the Cathedral and City, and by Messrs. Hicklin, Hon. Secretary, Ayrton, 
Hughes and other members of the Chester Architectural and ArchaBological Society. 
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INDEX. 



Aifrlcola, event in the life of, 47 

AlhrTt, M., quotfil, *i-'j 

Albi^rt, his claxsifioution of bouks, 88 
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Historical Sketch of Puotooeapht, 183 
History of the two counties, materials for, 47,347 
Hogarth, 289 

Holy Sepulchre, church of, its site, 138 
Holbein, 287 
Holmes, Mr. E., 273 
Homage, in what it consisted, 215 
Home, Mr. Hartwell, on tlie classification of 

books, M5 
How, J., exhibitor, 354 

Howson, Hev. J. B., chairman,350; quoted, 43 
Hughes, J. B., enrolled a member, 339 ; exhibitor, 

352 
Hume, Rev. Dr., author of paper, 336; donor, 

a35, 345 ; exhibitor, .'ttt, 3:36, IVA ; quoted, 45. n. 
Hunt, Mr. Robert, his discoveries in photography, 

Hydra, the, discovered by Leeuwenhoek, 256 



Ice, sheet or field, defined, 240 ; in the southern 
ocean, where met with, 241 ; an enormous bo<ly 
of, 242 ; Dr. Scoresby's opinion respecting, di3 

Tcbrrrgs in the Southern Ocean, 239, 337 

Icebergs, defined, 240; largest in the southern 
ocean, 241 ; the birth-place of the northern, 
t&., n. ; in the southern, their drift and rate of 
progress, 243 ; when most dangerous, 244 ; their 
uncertain appearance, 244; where most met 
with on homeward passages, 245 ; and when, 
ib.; temperature influenced by proximity to, 
247 ; never seen in October, 249 

Indian Court, the, iMi 

lui, laws of, referred to, 58 

Insects, dipterous, of Liverpool district, 199 

Invasions of England, prevented National pro- 
gress, 52 «. 

Inventor, Newspaper, proprietor of. donor, 340 

Irish, the educated ; do they speak better Englieh 
than we ? 45 

Isaac, J. R., enrolled a member, 351 

Ivories, 278 

Ivory, carved, 307 



Jacob, J. G., exhibitor, 344 

Jago, J. R., enrolled a member, 350 

Jena Repertorium, the, its classification of books, 

82 
Johnson, H., donor, 353 
Jones, C, enrolled a member, 351 
Jones, D., enrolled a member, 351 
Jone^ft O., donor, 341 
Jordan, Rev. J., donor, 351 
Josophus, quoted, 133, 141 

K 

Keith, W., enrolled a member, 351 

Kendrick, Dr., chairman, 337, 350; donor, 863; 

exhibitor, 337, aW 
Kertch. antiquities from, 50 
Kilkenny and 8.E. ot Ireland ArobflBologioal 
J Society, donor, 3.'5, 337, 3 10, 346, 351 
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J^ 3dl ; Mawdsley, H.. 351 ; Mercer, N., 351 ; 

Meroier, J. D., 350 ; Moore, Rev. R. R., 337 ; 

Moss, J. B., 351 ; Moult, W., 337 ; Newlonds, 

J., 351; Oxley, F., 337; Ralatone, J., 351; 

Rathbone, R., 351 ; Rooke, Rev. W. J. E., 351 ; 

Rowlandson, W., 351 ; Sadler, J. N., 351 ; Sliim- 

xnin, H., 337; Shute, A., 344; Slade, Rev J. 

339 ; Stevens, J., 351 ; Taylor, J. P., 351 : 

Thomas, G.,351 ; Thompson, H., 345 ; Wardell, 

W.,339; Watts, Sir J., 340 
Memmi, Simone, 280 
Meroer, N., enrolled a member, 351 
Mercier, J. D., enrolled a member, 350 
Merlin, his classification of books, 90 
Meyrick, Col., 304 
Michael An^elo, 281, 294 
Micrographia, the. 256 
Micrometer, the, described, 203 

MiCBOSCOPE. ON THE, AS APPLIED TO NATURAL 

HisToar, 2.55, 346 
Microscope, the, modem improvements in, 255 

superiority of British glasses, 258 
Middleton, Conyers, his classification of books, 76 
Milanese school, early, 282 
Mirror, Etruscan, 278 
Misers, the, 285 

Mohl, on the vegetable cell, quoted. 260 
Monastic Libraries, Catalogues of, 61 ; in middle 
< ages, 62 
" Monumenta Historica Britannica," referred to, 

51 
Moore, Mr. Edwai-d.his letter on tho Eclipse, 235 
Moore, Rev. R. R., enrolled a member, 337 
Moore, Rev. T., exhibitor, 337 
Moore, T. J., author of paper, 265 ; exhibitor, 346 
Morgan, Rev. R. W., donor, 343 
Mosque of Omar, 131 
Moss, J. B., enrolled a member, 351 
Mott, A. J., exhibitor, 348 
Moult, W., enrolled a member, 337 
Miiller, 303 
Mulreadv, 303 
Murillo, 284 
Murray, Mr., 278, 288 
Museum, Additions to. 

Cast<) of Seals in gutta percha, 337 

Lucky-stone, 351 
Music, at Manchester Exhibition, 277 

N 

Nations, number of, in England in the time of 
Beda, 50 

National literature, Eiifjlish, when it began, 52 

National Review, the, 322 

Natural History, progress of, 257 

Naude, Gabriel, his cla-*sificalion of books, 70 

Need-fire, a Cambrian chann, 106 

Neill, Hugh, donor. :U3, 318 

Newcastle, tho Duke of, 275 

Newlands, .!., enrolled a member, 351 ; donor, 331» , 

Newport, G., cost of his microscope, 25-5 

Newtonian Hystem, the, 171 
*Neife, definition of a, 217 ; position of a, 218 

Niepce, M.jdiscoveriesof, in photography, 184 

Nobert, M., his test objects for microscopic 
glasses, 258 

Nodier, C, quoted, 78 

Norfolk and Norwich Archeeological Society, 
donor, 343 

Norman, a Latin dialect, 39 

Nonnans, the, their brutal cruelty, 214 

North Western division of England and Wales ; 
area and population of, 1 ; increase per «^ent. in 
town population of, 10; in country population,' 
14,22. Total population of, probably not less 
than that of all Scotland, 25 i 



Northwick, Lord, 281 

NOTKS ox THE BUSLINOTHORPE BeASS, 203, 342 

Notes on the classification op nuM^^x know- 
ledge, 61, 349 ; characteristics of certain 
schemes, 78 



Ocean, southern, icebergs in, 239 

Oleniu, bis classification of books, 83 

Omens regarded in Cumberland, 105 

On the so-called Anolo-Saxon Antiquities, 

discovered near Kertch, 59, 344 
Organic remains, found in the Fylde district, 195 
Osborne, Hon. and Rev. 8 G., cited, 260 
Oasianic Society, donor, 337 
Our mother-tonoue in our father-land, 37, 

336 
Overstone, Lord, president of the Manchester 

Jlxhibition, 275 
Oxford, Eclipse as seen near, 233 
Oxley, F., enrolled a member, 337 ; exhibitor, 341 



Paalstabs, 166 

Painting on glass, Roman, 278 

Pandora, Barry's picture of, 291 

Parent, his classification of books, 81 

Paris system of classifying books, 87 

Parmigiouino, 28:J 

Passnvaut, Dr., 312 

Paul Veronese, 283 

Peacock, John, exhibitor, 347 

Perrin, J., donor, 348 

Perugino, 281, 294 

Phenomenon, curious, at Burnley, during the 
Eclipse, 232 

Phillips, Professor, his observations during the 
Eclipse, 237 

Philosophical Transactions, the, cited, 256 

Photography, historical sketch of, 183 

Pictures, number of, in Great Britain, 311 

Plate, 306 

Pleurosigma Hippocampus, markings on the 
shells of. 262 

Polarized light, in connexion with the micro- 
scope, 264 

Poole, J., chairman, 357 

PorOLATION OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 

FROM 1801-51, Part II, 1, :W9 
Porta, IJ., discoverer of the camera obscura, 184 
Portrait Gallerv, 287 
Potter, W., exhibitor, 342 
Preston, Flora of, 143 

Pretsf^h, discoveries of, respecting light, 186 
Prinne Consort, the, quoted, 274; his contributions 

to the Manchester Exhibition, ib. ; 285 
Printers, early, classed lists of, ti4 
Printing in colours, 299 
Ptolemy, quoted, 47, n. 
Pulszky, Mr., 278 



Quarterly Lleview, the, quoted, 321 

Queen, tho. 275, 282, 286, 287, 302. 303,301,305, 307 

Quekett, J. , cited, 2.08 n. 

R 

Railway system, newnames introduced by tho, 43 
Ralstone, J., enrolled a member, 351 
itanisev. Rev. A., <iuoted, 39, n. 
Raphael, 281, 294, 319 
Rathbone, R., em oiled a meni))er, 351 
R(iligiou3 diGTerences, their opei-ation in England, 
52 
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Bembrandt, S86, 300 

Beni, Onido. S7d 

B0iiiiie,O., donor, S^A 

Aeynolda, 200, 3(N) 

Rhind.A. H.,donor,n47 

Bhodiiis, John, hin clansifli'mion of books, OU 

Richard 11., portroit of, asji, -h7 

BIcbftrdaouM arroiuit of 111 Sukbra, 13*2 

Boblnaon, I'rofcsHor, cited, l-H^ 

Bobson, Dr., autbor of paper, 47 

Bumana, the, ignorant of nea-farbig pursuits, 4^) ; 

position of their fortrt'MHeD, ib. 
Bomney, 201 

Booke. Rev. W. J. E., enrolbul a moniber, :i.'il 
Bowell, U. A., donor, 318 
Bowlandflon, W. eurullcd n raonibor, 3ol 
Boyal Astronomical So<iety, «lon«>r, 3 10, 3ra 
Royal Dublin Sociotv, donor, 3^7:) 
Boyal Geographical Society, donor, 3:30, 310, iM2. 

349.353 
Royal Society, donor, ."Ui. »15, 349, 3;iO. Xa 
Boyal Society of Ediubur^'b, lienor, 34-J 
Rabens, 280, 200 

Rundell, W. W., author of paper, HI ; donor, 35«» 
RuTBdael. Jacob, S?.*) 
Ryder, T. B., donor, :i03 

S 

Badler, J. N.. enrolled i mombor, 351 

St. Christopiior, wood-cut of, 2(iH 

Salerno, Andrea da, L'7.> 

Salmon-hunting in Cumberland, 100 ■ 

Sanaom, Rev. J., author of papi-r, iOi) ; donor, 311 ! 

Banaom. T., chairman, 'M2 ; author of papers, *23:), 
2Ki,34rt,;Mn; exhibitor, 341,312, 346, :K>4 

Saxon, the term obi(K?t«Hl to, VJ 

Saxons, the, invited to Britain, 207 ; vanqui^ih I 
the Britons. 20H 

Scharf, Mr.. Geo., Jun., 273; author of paper, 2(^'.> ' 

Soheale, a discovu/y of, 183 I 

Scots, the ancient hoMtility b(>twceu them aud the 
Cambrians, remains of, KN) 

Sea^beaches, aucient, remains of, 1{»2 

Seal, found at Macon, d(>scribod, 108 

Sebastiano del Piombo, 282 

Bhakespero, quoted, 44 ; portrait of, 288 

Sheila, strata in which found, Ml 

Shimmin, H , enrolled a member, 3:)7 

Sbnte, A., enrolled a member, 344 

Signon>lll, 280 

Sliuie, Rev. J., enrolled a memlier, 339 

Slavery and Vili.knauk in Enolaxd, 207, 3.VI 

Slaves, foreign or black; deemed slaves in Eng- 
land, 22.') ; instances, ib. ; opiiiious of the : 
Judges, 22(i; Lortl Mansfield's judKancnt, 228 i 

Smith, C. R., author of paper, .'>0 ; donor, 3:)5, :)48 1 

Smith, H. Ecroyd, author of paper, 105 ; exhibi- ' 
tor 347 

Smith, Rev. W., cited, 203, n. 

Smith. W., 27:) 

Smithsonian Institution, donor, 3-14 

Soci6t^ Archeologitiue do rOrltouais, donor, 3a'j, 
337, 340, a->l 

■ ' dos AntiquairMs de I'Ouest, donor, 351 

(les Antiqunirfs do Picnrdie, donor, 3-10 
-Imp^rialed'Emulatioud Abbeville, donor. 
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Society of AntiquaricH, donor, 3W 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, donor, 335 

Society of Arts, donor, !M5, 349, a'>3 

SOLAB ECLIPSK OK MaBCU 15TU, AS SEEM KKAB 

Oxford, 2;W, 34l> 
Solar PIclipbk ov M.vbcii 15Tn, Aa seen at 

BUBNLKV. 231,319 
Solomon, vastneas of hiti sacriOcPH, 13) 



j Somersetshire Arohnological and Nataral Hia* 

, tory Sociotv, donor, 353 

I Sonlages collection, 2!t), ,')0A, iiff.) 

I Specimens, Geological, found in the Fylde dll* 

I trict, 194 

Stangiiig in Cumberland, 104 
I Stanlev, Mr A. P., his tour in the Holy Land, 131 
! Statistical Society, donor, 330, ;W9, 345, 348 
' Statuette, ancient Kilver, 100 
I stoiunn, J., chairman, 339 
' Steen, Jan, 275 

I Stewart, Dugald, his opinion of I^rd Bacon's 
j system of clasi^ifyinj,* books, 07 

Stevens, J., enroll«-'d a mnmber, 351 
I Stonehouse. J., donor, :J30 

Stothard, 30;) 

I Sulphur impressions, 290 
' Suminski, cited, 2-jH 

Supeniaturul beings believed in by tlio Cum 
1 briauH, UH 

Surrey Archtoolotjical Society, donor, 337 
I Swale, .1. H.. further memorinln of, 109; bia 
I death, 170; hi'* MSS., ih. ; extracta fix>m, 177; 
to be «l«*pos«ited with liisloric Society, 182 

Swortl, Roman, 27H 

Syrphidu.-, the, habits, Ac, of, 190 



Tacitus, quoted, 47 

Tapestry, :KW 

Tavlor, J. P., enrolled a member, 351 

Taylor. Mr. Tom, 320 

Terburj,', 275 

Tbeow, 209 

Thomas, G., enrolled a member. 3.51 

Thompson, H., enrolled a member, 345 

Thompson, Joseph, a Cumbrian legend of. 107 

Thoniner, Rev. W., author of paper, 187 

Thuret, cited, 259 

Thwaites, Mr., quoted, 261 

Times Newspaper, cited, respecting the eclipse, 

23.'» : quoted, 325 
Tintoretto, 2h3 
Titian, 283, 2(»8 
Topping', J., exhibitor, 344 

Towsdu, J. T., author of papers, 233, 239, 337. 349 
Tracr, P. G.. exhibitor, 349 
Trefler, Ilorian, his classiiication of books, 05 
Trcmbley, M., his account of the hydra, 250 
Tumor, 300, 302 

U 

Ulster Journal of Archirology, quoted, 45 i». 
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